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L Tiew of the Harbour, Fort^ Town, iic; looking landwards from 
SaiiiftBigr. 
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& Qibbet Island, in the Harbour* 
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5. Jetty and Court House. 
6L The Iron Lighthouse. 

COLOMBO:— THE POLITICAL & COMMEBCIAL CAPITAL OF CEYLON. 
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Face, SkYe Island, &c 

S. Panoramic View, looking East across the Lake from the Sally Port 
to the Bailway Terminus. 
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2. Yiew of the Kandy Lake, looking down. 

[See also Kandy Terminus of the Railway; the Temple of the Tooth ; 
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NEWER A ELLU:— THE SANATABIUM OF CEYLON. 

I. Yiew of English Cottages at the entrance to the Phdn (6,900 lert 
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BADULLA:— CAPITAL OF THE A^^^^ 
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rilHB larger section of the engravings in this volume 
-was prepared for the purpose of illustrating a his- 
tory and description of the Ceylon Railway, for which the 
■publisher has. been for some time collecting materials, 
end a considerable portion of which is already written. 
The intention was to add to the detailed history of the 
railway, brief notices, with illustrations, of the districts, 
towns, and scenery on the road which leads from Galle 
to. the Colombo Terminus, and of the interesting objects 
which the traveller by the railway to Kandy would 
see, and which he would find within more or less easy 
reach fropi the mountain capital. It was hoped 
that lei3ure would be found during a visit of a few 
months to London to complete the design above 



indicated. It is scarcely necessary to say, however, 
that the great metropolis of Britain, the centre of so 
much of man's intellectual activity and material enter- 
prize, presented too many attractions to one returned 
from an Indian exile of thirty years' duration, to 
allow of the leisure which was, he now feels, rather 
unreasonably anticipated. 

But although the complete design of an Illustrated 
Hand Book of the Ceylon Kailway, and of Ceylon 
generally, must be deferred ; the writer feels that the 
numerous, and, in some cases, very beautiful en- 
gravings, which are now ready for the press, will 
secure public favour for the volume, even if accom- 
panied only with the brief and somewhat discursive 
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introdactory notice which can be penned on the 

eve of his return to that. " utmost. Indian Isle? 

• ' ■ I ...» fk 

which, famous in olden times Yof its cinnamon and 
pearls, has risen in the course of the last thirty 
years to be the third coffee country in the world, and 
which has at this moment the pre-eminence of being 
the sole British colony (the Empire of Hindustan 
excepted) which bears the entire cost, of the troop3 
stationed within its bounds. 

Our object is to describe to a traveller landing at 
Galle, and having only a week or a fortnight to spare, 
the routes he should take in order to see the main 
objects of interest in the island. Biit instead of a 
bare description of the towns and districts through 
which the traveller may pass, we have, not scrupled, as 
we travelled along, to digress into discussions of the 
yarious topics of interest suggested, such as coffee, 
cocoa-nut, and cinnamon culture ; Buddhism, demon 
worship, &c., just as would happen in conversation be- 
tween a stranger to the island, anxious for information, 
-^^A a companion possessed of some local knowledge. 



Whatever deficiency there may be in our own re- 
marics, Fill> we fQplybe full)^ coniipensatedfor by the valu- 
ableinformation ibxtraot^intcrour description, or placed 
in the Appendix. We need scarcely say we have been 
indebted, .as every writer on Ceylon now and hencefor- 
ward must be, to Emerson Tennent's great work. But 
our chief obligations are due to a publication far less aor 
cessible to the general reader, the "Jubilee Memorials dF 
the Ceylon Wesleyan Mission,*' by the Rev. R. Spenoe 
Hardy. Interspersed with the history of the mission to 
which he belonged, are notices, in Mr. Hardy's terse 
and racy style, of the island, its towns, inhabitants^ 
customs, &c., on which we have largely indented. 

And it was with a sadly solemn feeling that we 
received, as responses of a letter in which we ex- 
pressed pur acknowledgments, and the pleasure we 
contemplated in presenting him with a copy of our 
" Souvenirs," the announcement, from one of his chil- 
dren whom, to use his own words when finally leaving 
Ceylon, he ** loved next to his own soul," first of his 
serious illness and then of his death. 



THE LATE REV. R. S. HARDY. 
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The dispensation which has thus left his children 
fatherless has deprived the Christian Church of one 
of its most devoted and eloquent ministers, and oriental 
♦literature of one of its greatest masters. Mr. Hardy's 
works on Buddhism will remain monuments of his wide 
research and intellectual grasp. In Ceylon a voice of 
mourning will go up from many Churches \^'hich are 
bright centres of Christian I'ght in the dark jungles, as 
the intelligence is received of the event which has 
deprived us and so many others of a valued and ho- 
noured friend : one whose Christianity was as genial 
-as it was decided in conviction and earnest in action. 

We cannot better commence our descriptive remarks 
than with a notice, by Mr. Hardy, of the various aspects 
in which Ceylon has been viewed and described : 

The whole area of Ceylon is said to be 25,742 square iinles, 

somewhat less than that of Ireland. In shape it has been 

compared to all kinds of odd things, from a swine's ham to a 

€hr}'salis; and it may be called pyriform, peariform, or pearli- 

«form. In position it stands as a watch-tower to the mightier 

India, to some of whose tribes it may be a retreat in the hour 

. of their danger ; and it is related to the continent of Asia as 

^Great Britain is to Europe or Madagascar to Africa. It is a 



region of contrasts and contradictions. Listen to what that 
man says about it, and he will tell you : " It is a place to be 
dreaded and shunned. On its hills are detestable leeches, in 
numbers numberless ; in its pathways lurk poisonous snakes ; 
in its homes are repulsive insects, and every abomination ; in 
its rivers are enormous alligators ; and around its shores are 
voracious sharks, seeking their prey with sinister look, on 
murder ever ruminent. Two months in the year you see the 
sun, and the rest of your days are spent in an atmosphere 
moist as a hatter's workshop, and worse than the steam over a 
dyer's vat, a seething pest-house. As to its food, you have rice 
and curry for breakfast, and curry and rice for dinner, all the 
year round, when you can get them. The natives are all cheats, 
atheists, demon worshippers. To day you may dine with your 
friend, and to-morrow you may have to weep over his grave. 
In the jungles fever dwells, more fatal than the wild beasts 
that everywhere prowl, and on the banks of its rivers there 
lurks an air that no man can breathe long and live/' Listen 
to that other man, and he will tell you : " It is a Paradise upon 
earth. Upon its hills there are acres covered with the coffee 
tree, its aroma fragrant as the attar distilled from roses of 
Damascus, its blossoms white as the snowdrop, and its ruddy 
fruits more valuable than nuggets of pure gold. Over its path- 
ways the creeper hangs in rich festoons, and to span them, and 
form a grateful shade, the banian throws down its thousand 
roots. Around its homesteads are delicate shrubs and gorgeous 
flowers, and as you sit upon your own threshold, you may 
watch the sly squirrel as he merrily leaps before you, or you 
may listen to the pleasant note of the native robin as he 
perches overhead, soothed at the same time by the cooing of 
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the (tore m the more distant woods. Near its riTers and tanks 
are seen birds of the most lirilliant sheen, as their many-rayed 
feathers flash in the bright sunshine; in the bed of itB bums 
giild has been found, aud there are in them sapphires and 
nibies ; and on its shores nre collected the goodliest pearls of 
the merchantman. The days are ever bripht, with a refreshing 
breeze coming from the sea, or stealing in coolness up the 
valley; and the nights are not to be surpassed in loveliness, 
when the moonlight fulls upon house and tree, and covers all 
things present with a silvery radiance. The natives are gentle, 
almost to efFeminacy, and are daily improving in material 
-wealth and moral worth. From the constancy and rapidity of 
Communication with other lands, almost every luxury of the 
world can be commanded. The climate is one of the most 
enjoyable under the sun. There are Europeans who have lived 
here twenty or thirty years, who have scarcely known ache or 
pain in all thLt time, and arc looking the picture of health; 
and if disease should, by sonic possibility, overtake you, there 
are always ships ready to convey you to some other place, 
where, from change of climate or a more bracing air, you 
may secure another lease of lifo." Both replies arc correct, 
when looking at extremes ; but a, picture neither all brightness 
nor all shade would be nearer the general experience and 
truth. 

It is in the spirit indicated at the close of the above 
extract tliat wo wish to write of an islancl, tbo climate 
of which lias dealt gently with us during a residence, 
Almost continuous, of thirty years ; but which, in the 



experience of others, whose avocations exposed thenk 
to malaria, has justified Col. Anderson's denunciation — 

" ttiou nrt fatal aa thmi'rt fair !" 

As facilities for travel increase, there can be little 
doubt that this interesting island will be visited, not 
merely by the few who come in quest of the excite- 
ment of elephant, leopard, and elk Imnting, but by 
the large and increasing class of persons who 
seek and find recreation of the highest and most- 
humanizing nature, in visiting scenes where beauty 
and sublimity are combined. These couditicus pre- 
sent themselves in an eminent degree in tlie moun- 
tain regions of Ceylon. If there are not blue lakes ia 
the valleys, and perennial snow on the mountain tops, 
as in Switzerland, the river scenery of Ceylon is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and the mountain views, clothed as those- 
mountains are with a vegetation over which "eternal 
summer" reigns, have a softened grandeur which no Eu- 
ropean country can parallel. " Ko other part of Asia" 
might, perhaps, be added, for it was the testimony of 
an Indian officer, who had travelled over the most stii- 
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pendous mountain ranges in creation, — the Himalayas, 
— that nothing amongst them could compare with the 
view of the forest-covered moimtains, glancing streams, 
and rice-terraced valleys of Ceylon, seen on a clear day 
from the summit of One Tree Hill ; an eminence which, 
more than 7,000 feet above tlie level of the sea, is easily 
accessible even to the most delicate ladies who may 
visit the Sanatarium at Newera EUia. Over the faces 
of the higher mountains the rivers fall from level to 
level in cascades which always present much of beauty, 
and are in some cases of great magnitude rising to 
grandeur. [Sec tlie engravings of the Rambodde, 
Devon, and Hoolaganga Falls.] On the lower range of 
hills, the smaller streams are utilised by being led over 
series after series of terraces, in the formation of which 
for rice cultivation, the natives display great ingenuity 
and no small engineering skill : [see the engraving of 
Allagalla, base of the mountain ;] the larger rivers 
** wander at their own sweet will" through valleys dotted 
over with the clumps of talipot, kittool, cocoa-nut, and 
areka palms, with orchards of broad-leaved plantains, 



and groves of gracefully-bending bamboos, which mark 
the secluded homes of the natives. [See the engraving 
of the exquisitely-beautiful river scene at Gangarooa, 
where the Mahawelliganga (the great valley river) 
divides the Roval Botanical Gardens at Peradenia from 
the coffee property which belonged to the late Sir 
Edward Barnes ; see also the engraving of a scene on 
the Nilwelliganga (the blue valley river); with the 
engravings of the satin wood, iron lattice, boat and 
railway bridges.] 

Over the mountains, in the zone, which lie.^ mainly 
between 1,500 and 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
are scattered the abodes and the properties of above a 
thousand European coffee planters ; men whose ca[)ital 
and industrv, aided by the labour of Tamil hnmigi'ants 
from Southern India, have, in the course of a gene- 
ration, raised the annual production of coffee from 
a value of £100,000 to that of three millions {ster- 
ling : the total commerce and revenue of the island 
increasing in proportion — to ten millions sterling in 
the one case and one million in the other. The higher 
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mountain ranges are still covered with forest, in the 
folif^ of whtcli all the most brilliant tints of spring 
and autumn are ever struggling for the mastery j the 
blood-red tints of the young leaves of the ironwood tree, 
and the pure white to delicate pink of the cinnamon, pro- 
ducing the effect of the richest blaze of blossoms; 
while real blossoms of the purest white, the richest 
pink, and the most gorgeous purple, adoni the na 
(ironwood), imbul (silk cotton) and murutu {hger- 
stn-mia regina) in the lower forests, and the scarlet 
rhododendron and bright oshecl-ias and balsams con- 
trast brilliantly with the beard-like mosses and snowy- 
blossomed orchids which cover the trees on the 
mountain summits. But much even of the more 
Alpine region is evidently destined to be covered 
with such cultivation as tea and cinchona (both of 
which plantsgrow as readily here as in their'proper homes 
in the ewtem and western extremities of the globe), 
while, as population and wealth increase, with facihties 
of access to the mountain sanataria (Newera Ellia, 
Horton Plains, &c.), there can be little doubt that 



reproductions of English farms, and fruit and flower 
gardens will become common at altitudes of 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. But this is anticipating in more than 
one sense. 

The voyager, approachiug Point de Galle, gets only 
distant glimpses of the grand mountain scenery of 
Ceylon. But if, after painful experiences of the 
choking dust of the desert and the sweltering heat of 
the Red Sea, his last port of call has been Aden, 
that '* bare and blasted" outpost of " Araby the blest," 
the traveller must possess a soul dead to the sense of 
contrast and of beauty it" he does not experience. 
sensations of exquisite deliglit as he gazes on the long 
line of palm-fringed shore — tlie cocoa-uufc trees bending 
over as if to drink in the spray from the white-topped 
breakers, while tier upon tier of swelling hills undulate 
inland, all covered with the most luxuriant vegetatioD. 
As steamers do not enter the harbour of G^e at night, 
passengers always enjoy the advantage of either 
approaching the coast of Ceylon, or entering the har- 
bour, by daylight. In the cloudy weather of the south- 
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vest monsoon, the scene presented has an aspect of 
tropical light and shade which wonld rejoice the eye of 
a painter; but if the clear atmosphere of the north- 
east monsoon reveals the far-off purple hills, the 
Haycock, and even the mysterious Adam's Peak tower- 
ing over the ranges of Saffragam, the sight is one 
in which loveliness and grandeur are miugled with in- 
describable effect. 

With the natural features of the country no traveller 
of taste can be disappointed, and the more he sees 
of the scenery around Galle, — viewing it from the 
Lighthouse, Buona Vista, Wakwelle, Richmond Hill, 
or any of the other numerous eminences in the 
neighbourhood, — the more he will admire and the 
greater -will be his desire to extend his travels inland. 
With Galle itself, its small, narrow-streeted Dutch fort, 
and its town and bazaars, showing so few signs of 
wealth or architectural grace (although the Oriental 
Hotel and the Banks are fine modern buildings, and 
the Dutch Church a curious old one) the stranger who 
Aatnrally believes himself to be in the capital of Ceylon, 



is oflen disappointed. But Galle, — although it has 
risen rapidly since 1844« as the great steam port 
of Ceylon and the East, and, since 1858, as ;\ 
point of call for merchant ships seeking orders by 
telegraph from India, — is of very secondary import- 
ance indeed, in regard to the commerce of the 
island, four-fifths at least of which is concentrated 
at Colombo, seventy-two miles away on the west 
coast. Of nearly a million hundred-weights of 
coffee now annually exported from Ceylon, only a 
couple of cargoes are shipped from Galle, and a 
very large proportion of the fleet of coal ships which 
carry the '' concentrated sunbeams" of the coal mines 
of Wales to the southern port of Ceylon, proceed, 
after lailadiug, to its western roadstead to take in 
cargoes of coffee. The importance of Galle as a local 
trading port is, however, likely to be increased by 
the opening up of a new coffee district within a dis- 
tance of forty miles inland. A visit to this dis- 
trict will well repay the traveller who has a few 
days to spare. He could in the Morawa Korle see 
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coffee plantations in every stage, from the felling 
and burning of the pi'imeval forest to tlie carefully 
pruned and topped coffee-bush covered with sno^vy, 
fragrant jessamine blossoms, or laden with a wealth 
of fruit, shailing away from the emerald gi-een of the 
young berries to the rich luby red of the npe 
" cherries." " Native Coffee," the tall unpinmed bushes 
which surround the dwellings of the peojjle, can be seen 
everywhere, even -at the sea level, in the south and west 
of the island. [Details respecting coffee planting, and 
the life which coffee planters lead, will be found con- 
veyed in an interesting manner and Avith much accuracy 
in extracts from a poem by the late Capt. Jolly, which 
we print in the Appendix.] In the drier regions of the 
east and north, neither coffee nor cinnamon flourishes, 
the cultivated plants being m:iinly cocoa-nuts, palmyras, 
and plantains or bananas, with cereals, roots, and 
tobacco. Some cotton is also grown, sufficient for 
the employment of a few native looms, at Jaffna, Battica- 
loa, and other places ; but attempts to produce this 
article on a large scale have not been successful, 



chiefly because of the paucity of labour. The 
engraving given from a photograph which we owe 
to the courtesy of Captain Bayley, will show the 
nature of the river scenery in the southern coffee 
district; while the ascent of the Gougalla Mountain, 
although the summit is only -t,-l-50 feet above the 
level of the sea, will reveal a glorious view of mountain 
after mountain to the ntirth, and plain succeeding 
plain away to the sea line on the south. Facing 
the spectator to the west will Ijc seen the prominent 
Peak of Samanala — the "Adam's Peak" of the Arab 
voyagers, who, in coninion with their co-religionists, be- 
lieved that here wasthosceneof the banishment and death 
of the parents of the human race. To the Mahomedans, 
therefore, this mountain is sacred. It is equally sacred 
to the adherents of the Bnihminical system of India 
(who call the peak Swargarrhanam — the ascent to 
heaven) and to the Buddhists of Ceylon. To the latter 
especially, as beaiing (ou the weather-worn laminae of a 
mass of gneiss rock at the top) the fancied impress 
of the foot of Buddho, who (according to the wild tradi- 
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tion), rising from Kellania near Colombo, took his 
:flight to Siam, toncliing the summit of the pyramidal 
-peak in Ceylon with one foot as he passed. Crowds of 
pilgrims from all parts of India and Ceylon may be seen 
^ig-zaging up and down tlie rough mountain path 
ill the months of March and April, seeking for that ex- 
traneous "merit," the desire for which seems implanted 
in every properly intelligent human being. Although 
the Buddhists alone have a temple on the summit of 
Adam's Peak, yet men of the most varied nationalities 
iittach sacredness to the mountain of the so-called 
footstep. The Mahomedans attribute the footstep to 
Adam, and the early Christians shared their belief, re- 
-cognising the plantain or banana whicli grows so luxuri- 
iintly in Ceylon, as the food, and its broad leaves as the 
<;lothing of our first parents. The Portuguese, whose 
'Credulity was not inferior to that of the pagans they came 
to conquer and Christianize, recognised in the footstep 
a record of visits to the Island either by St. Thomas or 
the Eunuch of Queen Candace ; while the Hindoos of 
Southern India are confident that the mark is that of 



the scorching foot of Siva, "the destroyer;" and the 
Chinese have traditions w^hicli indicate the footstep as 
the impress of a visit made by their god Foe. The 
Chinese also believe that at its base is a temple, in 
whicli the real body of Buddho reposes on its side, and 
that near it are his teeth and other relics. Ibn Batutu 
speaks of the two ways to the summit of Adam's Peak 
as the ways of Papa and Mamma : Adam and Eve ; 
the easier one from the Ambegamoa side being doubt- 
less that chosen by Kve and appropriate for her 
daughters, although the merit to be derived from the 
pilgrimage being in proportion to the diificulties and 
risks, the path Avhicli from all antiquity lias necessitated 
the aid of chains to attain the summit, is the favourite 
route. The leading Singhalese name of the mountahi 
is derived from that of its guardian deity or demon, 
Saman, to Avhom is devoted a celebrated Dewala at 
Ratnapoora, near the foot of Adam's Peak. Of this 
demon and of his relations to Buddho, we quote a 
curious account from the Rev. R. S. Hardy's erudite 
Manual of Buddhism: — 
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From the rock Sudiubadlia, Budlia came to Ceylon. Tlie 
first place he visited was the residence of the nugas in the river 
Kaly&no, the water of wliicli iireviously falls ujion the moun- 
tain Sanantakiita, as if lo clear it from all impurities. It is 
therefore called Kalyann, pleasing, or that which bringa pros- 
perity. [Callian, near UomLay, is simply the same word 
with a different orthography, and according to Hindoo belief, 
these are the only two jilaces in the world which the sun 
in his daily course pauses to admire. — F.] The dugoha of 
Kalyiina was subsequently erected upon the spot where 
U6tama sat at the residence of the nugas. After partaking 
of food, and delivering a discourse, he left an impression 
i»f his foot in the bed of the river, that it might be wor- 
sl'ipped during the five thousand years his religion would 
continue among men. To induce the sage to comply with his 
request, the dt'wa repeated before him at length the praises of 
the mountain he was invited to visit. The flowers thai grew 
upon its sides and summit, he compared to a magnificent gar- 
ment and head-dress; the hum of the bees, as they sped 
through the air laden with honey, was like the music of lutes; 
the birds upon the trees were like so many hells sending forth 
eweet sounds ; doves and other birds uttered their peculiar 
notes; the branches of the trees, when agitated by the wind, 
appeared to dance, as at the conimtLnd of the ma.ster of the 
revels ; all seemed t<t acknowledge the supremacy of Budlia ; 
the trees presented offerings of flowers ; in the pools of water 
were many reptiles ; fishes sported in the streams ; in the 
branches of the trees were birds of many kinds ; in the shade, 
▼ith their young, were elephants, tigers, bears, deer, monkeys, 
hares, and other animals; there were trees that struck th^ir 



branches together,so as to produce fire; and there were other* 
that appeared, from the mass of flowers by wliich they were 
covered, like a cloud from which the lightning flashed or 
around which it played. When the dewa had in this manner 
declared the greatness and the excellencies of the mountain,. 
liudha went to it through the air, attended by the 500 rahats. 
At the right hand of the sage was Samana, in beautiful gar- 
ments and rich ornaments, attended by all his inferior dewaa, 
with their queens, who made music and carried flags and ban- 
ners, and scattered around gold and gems, Hekro, Maha 
Brahma, and Iswara, were all there with their attendant reti- 
nues; and like the rolling of the great ocean upon ilaha Mem 
or the Vugandhara rocks, was their arrival ut the mountain.. 
The sun remained in the midst of the sky, but his rays wer& 
cold OS those of the moon ; there was a slight falling of rain,, 
like the water that is sprinkled around a throne to allay the 
dust ; and the breeze, cliargcd with sweet perfume, came from 
all sides to refresh the illustrious visitant. At his approach, 
all the trees of the mountain were as though they dauced in 
gladness at the anointing of a king. In the midst of the- 
assemblcd diiwas, Budlia, looking towards the east, Eade the 
impression of his foot, in length three inches less tliau tb& 
cubit of the carpenter; and the impression remained as a seal 
to show that Lanka is the inheritance of Budha, and that his- 
religiou will here flourish. 

Tlie pilgrim seeking after the beautiful in nature will 
never regret passing a niglit on the summit of this sharp 
isolated mountain peak, to attain the top of wliich (from. 
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ihe Ratnapoora side, on which is the regular pilgrim 
path), the aid of chains fixed in the living rock is neces- 
sary. The scene at sunrise, once witnessed (as 
the writer has witnessed it) will never fade from 
the memory. In the east the sun rising through the 
liaze, over the top of a neighbouring mountain, like 
:a grand orb of opal, and rapidly bursting into full splen- 
•dour amidst the shouts of the watchingr devotees. On 
the other side, the image of the peak projected over vast 
ranges of mountains, valleys, and ravines, v/itli rivers 
rushing and winding between, all becoming gradually 
visible in their sublimity and beauty as the long hori- 
zontal image receded with the rise and advance of the 
morning light. Adam's Peak, although inferior in 
altitude to three mountains in the Newera Ellia range, 
is at its summit 7,352 feet above the level of the sea; 
and yet it is an undoubted fact that traces of elephant 
pilgrimages to the very summit have been discovered. 
From its detached and isolated position, Gongalla 
yields a view scarcely inferior to that from Adam's 
Peak — more varied, indeed, in taking in so much 



of the hot plain country which extends to the salt 
formations near Hambantotte, and beyond the Wel- 
laway l\iver to Katregam, the latter a celebrated scene 
of worship of the Indian Mars, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which hunters of elephants and 
smaller game find good sport. The spread of coflee- 
planting operations has driven the herds of elephants 
into such remote jungles as these and those which lie 
to the eastward of Badulla, and northward from Korne- 
galle. The sportsman, therefore, who wishes to make 
a satisfactory '* bag," must leave civilisation far behind 
him. What with the presence of planters almost 
everywhere, and the death-dealing operations of enthu- 
siastic sportsmen (it is a fact, however it maj be 
doubted b}^ strangers to Ceylon, that the late Major 
Rogers laid fourteen hundred elephants low during 
his active and useful career), the difficulties of 
getting up a successful elephant "kraal" for th3 
capture of elephants to be utilized for the Public 
Works Department, or devoted to purposes of Indian 
state pageantry or religious ceremony, have greatly 
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increased, so that recent attempts of tins kind 
Iiavenot only been unfavouraWo contrasts to the grand 
exhibitions which C'ordiner chronicles as having taken 
})lace in the time of Governor North (the first 
Governor of Ceylon as a Crown colony), but even 
to the more modern kraals, so graphically described 
by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, iii his elaborate and ex- 
haustive account of the elephant, wild and captive. The 
humane nature of this writer revolted against what 
he deemed the pui-jioseless shiiighter of these " half- 
reasoning" animals. For descriptions of elejthaiit 
shooting, therefore, otlier works nnist be consulted, 
notably tliose of Sir Samuel Baker, the celebrated 
African traveller, who si)ent many years in Ceylon, and 
was a mighty hunter in the land. Kis books on Ceylon 
are interesting from the animated descriptions of the 
■wonderful — in many cases sublime mountain scenery 
around Newera Ellia, which are interspersed through 
the records of pmtnicted and adventurous bunts, in 
which elephants and oiks were laid low, — by the 
unerring nfle ball entenng the forehead at full 



charge, in the case of the one ; or, in the other^ 
the harassed animal driven in terror of ttio lioimds 
into the bods of nishing streams, or over giddy 
precipices. It would be well, doubtless, if the- 
elephants could be captured and utilized instead 
of being slaughtered. (In tlie other hand, there- 
can be no ([uestion that each elephant and elk 
sacrificed to the gratification of the hunting 
instinct in man, involves a benefit conferred on thtr 
cultivator of the soil in Ceylon, 'j'his will be acknow- 
ledge<l by those who have seen, ns the writer has seen, 
the young eri»ps in a large rice valley in the interior 
trodden down and d»'stroyed by the nocturnal irrup- 
tion of a herd of elephants. Tliese animals ai-e also very- 
destructive to young cocoa-nut trees, which they pulfc 
out of the griiund in order tii get at the tender and suc- 
culent heart of the tree. The cultivators of potatoes^ 
oats for forage, and otlier crops at Newera BUia, too^ 
would feel oidy t-oo grateful if eveiy elk, and wild liog,. 
and porcupine in the forests were exterminated. The- 
scenes at an elephant kia:il have been so well depicted 
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in Sir Emerson Tennent' 8 popular work, that no attempt 
is made in our collection of eno:ravinors to do more 
than portray two striking incidents (** the dead ele- 
phant in the kraal ;'* and " the young tusker preparing 
to charge") which occurred at the latest kraal, that 
•of 186G, at which the writer was present, and which 
lie attempted to describe. From a pamphlet in 
which this description was reprinted from the Ceylon 
Observer, the passages printed in the Appendix are 
quoted. 

. In proceeding to or returning from Gongalla, and the 
most recently opened of the coffee districts of Ceylon, 
which lies on the sides of the mountain and around it, 
the traveller may pause at Matura. Tliis place, the seat 
of an Assistant Government Agent and a District Judge, 
was, in the earlier days of British rule, an important 
military outpost, the officers in charge of which had to 
be on the alert to prevent the incursions of the hostile 
natives of Saffragam, and to guard the then precious 
cinnamon. There were two forts, one on each side 
of the broad mouth of the river. In one of these 



the civil buildinora are now situated, the militarv force 
having been long ago withdrawn. Matura is interesting 
as the birthplace of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
another brother of the present Viceroy of India. The 
mother was wont to call the two boys born here, when 
their father was Commandant of the Garrison, her " Ma- 
tura diamonds." For some miles inland from Matura 
the Nilganga or Nilwelliganga is broad and deep, 
navigable for boats, running througli a scene of richest 
verdure, Avitli enchanting views of the hill country. 
The mountain scenery of the Moorawa Korle, which 
can be readily reached from Matura, is thus noticed by 
the Rev. R. S. Hardy, in his own animated style : — 

This was tlie first mountain scenery ever trod by the feet of 
tlie writer, and an impression was made on his mind that is 
still as vivid as all first impressions are that are made by some- 
thing we love. The korle is marked out in the old maps by 
an unbroken circle of mountains, as Bohemia was in our school- 
boy days. There was a freshness about its vegetation, and a 
richness about its fruits, and an awe about its broad breasted 
hills, and a grandeur about its dark masses of interminable 
foliage, and a cheerfulness in the sound of its rushing waters, 
and a vigour imparted by plunging into its clear cold streams,: 
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that made us resolve that if we ever became a planter, our estate 
ihoiild be here. 

Thi3 is the classic region of the Singhalese, the lan- 
guage spoken in the Jlatiira district being, it is said, 
the purest of any in Ceylon. There are some skilful 
can'ers of ebony and ivory ■n-ith a few silversmiths 
here. The drives about Matura are very beautiful. 

Matura is the centre of extensive rice culture, which 
seems capable of a great increase by the judicious for- 
mation or repair of irrigation works, to which the 
island, government, and its officers have recently 
devoted special attention. In the neigh ijour hood 
of this place demon worship — the ancient worship of 
the inhabitants cf Ceylon (the "Yakkhos" whom Wijayo, 
five centuries before the Christian era, conquered : 
confounded by the native historians with their olyects 
of worship, the demons whom Buddho — after a rather 
fierce contest of fire and flame— either drove from the 
island or deprived of their malignant power) — i.s 
specially rampant. Although the invocation or wor- 
ship of demons is contrary to the spirit and injunctions 



of the founder of the cold system of atheistical pbilo- 
Bophy called Buddhism, yet in cases of extremity or 
disease, the Buddhists of Ceylon turn, not to Buddho 
for aid, but to the Demon I'riost (the Yakkadura) to 
appease the malignant but un.seeu being whicli, accord- 
ing to the disordered imaginations of the people^ 
is "eating the heart" — preying on tho vitals 
of the sick. The great test of true conversioQ 
to Christianity in Ceylon is that of a sick person 
resisting the proposal, sure to be made by his 
heathen relatives, of sending fur the Devil Priest, 
and making oflx-rings to the jiarticular devil (for their 
name is truly legion), who is riui)posed to have attacked 
the sufferer. At the distance of more than a quarter 
of a century, tiie writer has a vivid recollection of tho 
first exhibition of the kind he witnessed. He 
liad, in the early days of c:)ffce planting, near Badulla, 
taken up his abode at the " Aladtlowa " of a Kaudiaa 
headman. That the family were devoted Buddhists 
was evident from the fact that one of the sons was 
being educated as a Buddhist '* priest." [No bucU 
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word as " priest/* and no such idea as that of sacrifice 
pertains to Buddhism, " Ascetic " is the proper term, 
though many of the modern ascetics attached to the 
urell-endowed Kandian monasteries, and liolding, con- 
trary to all ecclesiastical rule, private property of their 
own, are types of the monachism of old, described in 
such satirical verses as 

" The monks of Melrose made glide kail 
On Fridays wlien they fasted."] 

Dysentery got hold of one of the younger children of our 
liost, and proving intractable to medicine, the decision 
^was arrived at that the demon priest should be called in. 
We remonstrated with the old Kandian Buddhist on 
his own principles. **You know," we said, "that 
jon are now about to do what is as much forbidden by 
Buddho as it is contrary to Christianity." A shrug, 
-and the acknowledgment: '' Yes ; all that is very true, 
but when sickness comes we must try anything," con- 
stituted the response. So the oflFering of a cock, 
boiled rice, plantains, and other fruits and flowers, was 
^ot ready, most of the articles being placed on a small 



bamboo platform, and the demon priest proceeded, in 
the court-yard of the dwelling, to invoke the mahgnant 
beings whose professed minister he was. He com- 
menced a chant and a dance, increasing in vehemence 
as he proceeded, until he had worked himself up into a 
mesmeric frenzy, such as is familiar to readers of ac- 
counts of the dancing dervishes of Egypt. Indeed 
many of the phenomena of mesmerism and even cliir- 
voyance (so-called) have for perhaps thousands of years 
been developed by the ministers of idolatry and de- 
monolatry, with terrible and disastrous effect on 
the popular mind in India and Ceylon. The abnormal 
phenomena of self-mesmerism, resulting in an exalta- 
tion of the whole nervous system, are, in these cases, 
patent enough. By the devotees, and, doubtless, in 
many cases, by the ** devil priests " themselves, the 
idea of *' possession " is firmly believed, and when, in 
the height of his self-induced frenzy, the devil dancer on 
this occasion, after waving the cock to and fro in the 
air, rushed away and deposited the whole offering in 
the jungle, it was believed that the malignant . demon 
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would ce?.Be to prey on the child, aiid proceed to enjoy 
1.he good things which had been offered to him. Of 
course wild animals devour the substances deposited 
in the jungle, if the people do not (as many of them 
are in the liabit of doing) commit the crime of " cheat- 
ing the devil " by devouring his pori-ion. Another 
mode of " cheating the devil " adopted by the people 
shows how low they rate the intellectual facidties of the 
demons whose malignity they dread so much. The 
image of a sick person is laid on a bier, carried to the 
jungle, and deposited in the grave; a process which, it 
is supposed, will deceive the demon into the belief that 
his victim is really dead, and lead the malevolent 
being to prey on the image instead of wasting 
the living person. In the case under review, 
the eventual recovery of the child was, of course, 
regarded as conclusive proof of the efficacy of the 
demon invocation and offering ; and we spoke in vain 
when we told them that the crisis of the disease had 
passed when the offering was made, and that time and 
nature, under the government of the God whose exist- 



ence they denied, and whom they had insulted by this 
perverted worship, would have brought about the reco- 
very all the same if no offering had been made. Pfurallel 
cases of recovery attributed to quacks and quackery 
are only too familiar to intelligent physicians, who 
know, and act on the belief, that, generally, time and. 
the restorative powers of nature, are more potent tbaa 
all the drugs of the pharmncopa;ia. A vivid idea or 
the hideous pictures which the Singhalese imagination 
conjures up, and which will be found on the walls of 
most Buddhist temples, may be formed from the engrav- 
ing wo gfive of the " Black Princely Devil " and his vic- 
tims. He is represented as devouring a couple of babieB» 
the mothers (they and the demon in very correct*, 
though ungraceful Singhalese costume, by the way) 
standing by in helpless grief: that feeling being left- 
rather to the imagination of the onlooker than vividly- 
depicted by the native artist. 

In their natural history of malignant supeniatural 
beings, the Singhalese make distinctions between devil» 
and demons, which are somewhat difficult to define or 
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understand. Generally speaking, they believe in Yak- 
khos, who have been demons from the beginning of their 
existence, and in a much more malignant class of devil, 
human beings who have assumed the diabolical nature 
after death ; persons who, when living, moved amongst 
the peoi)le themselves. 

The Rev. Dr. John Macvicar, formerly a Presbyte- 
rian chaplain in Ceylon, in a very interesting account 
of the conversion of a demon priest, wrote as 
follows : — 

What can be worse than atheism ? And yet, let us hear what 
the boatman saysof that headland on the other sideof thelake (the 
lake of Morottoo), so remarkable for its hoary trees and dense im- 
penetrable jungle. Thereisatreasure hidden there, he says. Then 
why not go and dig it up? Ah! it is guarded by a demon, he 
answers; and so reminds us of a custom practised in Ceylon, I 
am told, at no very remote period, the very thought of which 
makes the blood run cold. It was this. The owner of a trea- 
sure, when he apprehended, from any cause, that it was not 
safe at home, having selected some lonely spot in the jungle, 
dug two holes there, close beside each other; the one large 
enough to hold his treasure, the other, much larger. He then 
returned to his home, and, having taken a large knife> and con- 
^sealed it in his dress, called a trusty servant, showed him the 
bag of money, and required him to bear it along with him into 



the jungle. The faithful servant obeys; and when they liave 
arrived at the secret spot, the treasure is deposited in its hole, 
and committed to the keeping of the servant, on which his 
throat is cut, and the body buried ! And thereafter, he who 
receives this reward for his fidelity, is believed to be a demon, 
and the treasure is safe in the keeping of the yakkho ! Such is 
a sample of tliose atrocities to which demon-worship prompts. 

From the " Memorials of the Wesley an Mission in 
Ceylon," by the Rev. R. S. Hardy, already referred to> 
in which the reader will find a vast amount of general 
information conveyed in terse and graphic language, we 
quote a few striking passages descriptive of devil and 
demon worship : — 

The ceremonies in which the kapuwa, or demon priest, and 
the yakkadura, or devil priest, engage, are endless in their 
names, and in the object for which they are performed ; but 
there is some general similarity as to tlie manner in which they 
are conducted. In nearly all instances there are idols made 
for the occasion, of smooth clay, that are afterwards cast aside 
with the refuse of the dwelling ; often with staring eyes, dis- 
tended mouths dripping with blood, large tusks, and hideous 
features ; the lighting of lamps ; the use of charmed threads 
and betel leaves ; the cutting of limes ; the cleaving of cocoa- 
nuts ; the forming of magical diagrams ; the incessant chaunt- 
ing of spells and invocations ; putting on different dresses ; 
dancing in various times, and with dift'erent modes of gesture ; 
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beating of tomtoms ; bloving of horns or rude trumpets ; wav- 
-ing of torcbes ; trampling on fire, from whicb strange lights 
are made suddenly to tlash ; and movements in an- apparent 
frenzy, sometimes rapid aa the lightning. In some instances 
ingredients like those that seethe in the witch's cauldron are 
boiled in a human skull, and the demon priest professes to 
receive his power as ho lies in an open grave. 

Mr. Callaway was present at a ccrcmoiiy at Matura, on ac- 
count of a woman who had no children. The dancer scattered 
tapers about him in the shed, and let off some gunpowder, the 
noise of which added to the confusion. He then invoked the 
presence of the devil, with a loud and awful voice, and near 
nim a fire was lighted to roast the sacrifice that had been pre- 
pared. There was an image made for the occasion, of a woman 
with her arms round the neck of two devils, with a monstrous 
one behind ready to eat her up ; and about midnight these 
images were to be placed before tlie woman. 

In some districts, mothers devote their children, many of 
them before their birth, to some devil. In cases of affliction, 
vhen the yakkadura is called in, if the patient recovers, it is 
said to have heen because of the ceremony ; and if he dies, it 
is because of some informality in the performance, or some 
counteracting power of greater potency. When a patient is 
pronounced incurable, or when the demon priest says that the 
offering will not be accepted, and that, therefore, the patient 
cannot he healed, in order not to have their houses polluted, 
the relatives carry him into the jungle, as we have seen in re- 
lation to Magam, and leave him there until he expires. In 
some instances the dying person is sensible, and with agonising 
shrieks asks to be permitted to remain near bis dwelling ; but 



heathenism is the same on the banks of the Ganges as in thb 
forests of Ceylon, hastening death, and surrounding it with 
everything that is terrific. 

Mr. John Murdocli, the devoted secretary of the 
Indian Vernacular Education Society, and of the South 
Ceylon Auxiliary to tlio Religious Tract Society, has 
done much to exposeand counteract this frightful system 
of demon worship. In one of his reports he stated :— 

This most degrading superstition has acquired a powerful 
hold over the Singhalese. It prevails in all parts of the island, 
but especially in the south. About Colombo, people resort to 
it chiefly in extreme cases, when the doctors have given up 
hopes of cure; but in the Moruwa Korle, and adjoining dis- 
tricts, devil ceremonies from first to lust are employed. In 
some places tlierc are scores of devil priests and not a single 
doctor. The people look upon medical treatment with con- 
tempt. They say that sickness is caused by devils, and what 
power has medicine over them? Children ore often dedicated 
to devils before they are born, to save them from the diseaaet 
incident to childhood. The Singhalese perform devil ceremo- 
nies likewise to gratify tbcir vindictive feelings. They hope bj 
means of them to cause the objects of their hatred to become 
insane, to pine away by a lingering disease, or to die suddenly, 
blood streaming from the various pores of the body. These 
ceremonies are very frequent. About Mutura may be heard 
nightly the roll of the drum, and the shrill chanting of per^ 
sons engaged in the orgies of demon worship. 
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The secretary of this Society, daring a lengthened tour, col- 
lected much information on the subject, and obtained many 
valuable hints from the native missionaries. As the devil 
priests of Matura are considered the most skilful in the island, 
he endeavoured to show the falsity of their pretensions. He 
affixed notices to the most public places, and circulated others 
through the district, inviting the cleverest charmers to come 
and try their powers on him, offering a reward to any person 
who succeeded in doing him any injury by means of incanta- 
ticms. At the day appointed, a large concourse of people 
assembled, and in their presence, the futility of the efforts of 
the devil priests was fully demonstrated. At the conclusion, 
the people raised a shout of derision. 

One or two instances of the deceptions practised by the 
devil priests may be mentioned. The Singhalese believe that 
the death of an enemy may be caused in the following manner: 
A small image is made, pierced with nails, to represent the 
individual whose destruction is sought; certain charms are 
repeated, after which it is buried, and should the object of 
their hatred chance to step over it, he is attacked by a linger- 
ing disease, and pines away till life is extinct. Occasionally 
when a yakkadura is called to attend a sick man, he tells him 
that some one, from malicious motives, has had this ceremony 
performed, but he offers for a large sum to find out the charm, 
and cause the impending evil to return upon the head of its 
contriver. This proposal is eagerly accepted, and great prepa- 
rations are made. The devil priest, having previously con- 
cealed a small image, uses many incantations, pretends to be 
inspired, and while under the afflatus, orders the people to dig 
at a certain place. They do so, and lo ! the source of all the 



mischief is discovered. The yakkadura is praised to the skies, 
and departs loaded with presents. 

The yakkhos can, according to the popular idea, as- 
sume any shape they please; and although not im- 
mortal, they live to the age of nine millions of years, 
when they pass into other births. When about to die, 
they assume the appearance of chameleon lizards, ser- 
pents, scorpions, centipedes, worms, ants, or of some 
bird or beast. The following is an illustration of the 
popular belief regarding the beings with which the 
Singhalese have peopled every hill and dale and 
lake and tree. A fisherman, returning at night from 
his avocation, saw in his boat what he believed to be a 
yakkho. Seizing his opportunity, he struck at the 
unwelcome passenger with his oar, and the yakkho 
disappeared. Late in the night a voice claimed the 
fish which had been caught, and next morning a dead 
lizard was found lying in the boat.* 



* This is " very preceese," as the benevolent Scotch gentleman said in a 
tone of remonstrance when the beg*(ar he liad relieved expressed a hope 
tliat he would go to heaven " this minute." 
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Mr. Hardy states :- 



The worship of the planets, and of demons, who are sup- 
posed not to be vindictive, but t« require gifts if theiraid is to he 
granted, has been introduced from India; that of the devils, 
vho are always malicious, and ever on the alert, watching fur 
an opportunity to do an evil turn, is said to originate from the 
teachings of the Atharva Veda. All the incantations ore in 
Sanscrit, Tamil, or some other known language; but none are 
in PalL 

We may explain that Pali is tlie language in which 
the sacred books of the Buddliista are written. The 
priests of Buddho, who are believed by the people to be 
potent for good or evil, have no hesitation in accepting 
direct worship, such as is accorded to Buddho him- 
self. A Buddhist priest is held to be not only more 
powerful than all devils and demons, but to be superior 
to the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, who tremble when 
the sacred name of Buddho is invoked by him in the 
performance of "Pirit." 

In this connection we may direct attention to 
the ruins of the great temple which once existed at Don- 
drea. The old Hindoo shrine is prostrate, but in the 
course of a visit which we paid to the place some years 



i^, we found great excitement prevailing in connec- 
tion with the worship of the " Alut Dewiyo " — the new- 
god. The object of worship was really a man of the 
locality recently deceased. Such gods, or rather de- 
mons, are constantly discovered by designing men, who 
trade on the superstitious of the ignorant; and we must 
not forget to mention that belief in the influence of 
the regents of the planets is as much a source of dis- 
quietude to the Singhalese as is the dread of malignant 
demons. The village astrologer, therefore, occupies a 
position not less important tlian that of the Buddhist 
and Demon Priests. A Singhalese will scarcely engage 
in any of the avocatious of human life unless the 
nekata tells that the hour is propitious. Of a boy 
who, guilty of repeated murder, died on the scaffold at 
Matura, Mr. Hardy in his " Memorials of the Wes- 
leyan Mission," records: — 

When his horoscope was calculated I>y the ganitaya, the stars 
were said to be extremely malignant in their aspect. The ruin 
of the whole family was threatened, as well as the loss of their 
property. In consequence of this prediction, he was regarded, 
even by bis parents, as accursed. They neglected him; and all 
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the rest of his family, though he had several brothers and sis- 
i;erSy shunned him, and regarded him with dread. As a natural 
•consequence, whilst still a child, he associated with the worst 
-of characters. His sleeping place was an arrack distillery. 
Be became a gambler. Money he wanted, and must have ; and 
^o obtain it, he resorted to practices the most vile ; until arrested 
3)y the stem hand of the law, and a stop was put to his crimes 
l)y the death of the gallows. The astrologer was the real mur- 
•derer in this case; or, perhaps, his black art is rather to be 
l)Iamed, as he might give an honest account of the results of 
Tiis calculation, according to this infamous system. 

The people are the slaves of omens, too, and many 
^ man, about to proceed on a journey, lias been deterred 
by so trivial a cause as the chirping of a lizard. 

It is from these frightful forms of superstition, the wor- 
ship of malignant demons especially, which makes the 
lives of multitudes of the Singhalese one protracted ter- 
Tor, tliat the people of Ceylon require to be delivered as 
much as from the influence of the inoperative morality 
and deadening atheism of Buddhism. The latter is so 
much a system of compromise, that few of the "priests" 
would object to their people professing Christianity as 
an '* outrigger to their canoe," provided they did not 
abandon Buddhism. As to demon worship, and the 



worship of the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon (who are 
all classed with demons by strict Buddhism) so far are 
the priests from objecting, that one of the commonest 
possible sights is to see the Wihara (Buddhist temple 
or convent) and tlie Dewala, or Demon Temple, even 
more closely associated than they are at Dondera Head, 
" the Sunium of Ceylon," — the Dewi-newera, or 
city of the gods, of the Singhalese, — ^whicli can be 
easily reached from Matura, and which besides being 
the extreme south point of the island (indeed, to quote 
Hardy, "between it and the snow-covered regions of 
the South Pole there is no known land"), as Point 
Palmyra (near Point Pedro) is the northernmost, — is 
interesting as the scene of ruins and inscriptions 
connected with what was once a very magnificent 
Hindoo temple, " the temple of a thousand pillars," 
destroyed by the iconoclastic Portuguese. The 
ultra-liberal, or rather ultra-latitudinarian policy 
of the British, was so wide a departure from 
the fanaticism of the Portuguese, and the nar- 
rowness of the Dutch, that a so-called Christian 
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Government was found, in accepting the cession of the 
anoientkingdomof Kandy, notonly bindingitself to "pre- 
serve inviolate " the religion, &c., of Buddho, but, up 
to about twenty years back, vouchers, "on Her Majesty's 
Service," were issued regularly by the highest repre- 
sentative of British power at Kandy for sums disbursed 
in payment of wick cotton, oil, and other articles " for 
the devil dancing called Wally Yakkun." The Maha 
Nilama and the Basn&^yaka Nilamas, lay chiefs of the 
principal Dewalas, whose offices involved considerable 
emolument, received their appointments from the offi- 
cers of the British Government. The Rev. R. S. Hardy, 
of the Wesleyan Mission, did good service in 1840, 
in protesting against the direct connection between 
the British Government and idolatry ; while the 
awakened Christian conscience of Governor Stewart 
Mackenzie led him, in 1811, to protest against 
himself or his successors being called on to do what 
they had done from the time of Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
officially sign and seal the appointments of the chief 
'^^^^sts of the principal Buddhist temples in the Kan- 



dian country, the instruments distinctly alleging thatr 
the appointment, in each case, was made in view of Hx^ 
*' piety,'* &c., of a man who, the more he understood 
and inculcated the '* religion " he professed, woidd l» 
the more zealous in denouncing the idea of a creating,. 
ever-living, and all-preserving God, as the mere figp- 
ment of a deceived imagination. 

The doctrine on this subject of Buddho (a real, 
historical personage, a prince in Northern India, who 
lived about live centuries before the Christian era, and 
who, after going the round of sensual dissipation, settled 
down into a philosophical protestant against Brahmin-^ 
ism) was, that existence itself is a misfortune, the 
result of what he vaguely called " demerit." Owing* 
to this " demerit" ("whether did sin. this man op bis- 
parents, that he was bom blind P") a human being: 
came into existence and was subjected to the nnhappi* 
ness of " desire," from which only a long course of 
"merit" in many "births" can free any man and 
land him in the bliss of Nirwana, to which Buddho 
himself has attained — no more to be bom— no more 
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to experience emotions of either a joyful or a sorrowful 
nature, each, equally undesirable according to this 
.aatoiiiflhing system. In plain terms, the swmmum 
J)onum of Buddhism is annihilation — ^however much 
Buddhists may object to the use of that term, for 
irhich they substitute the meaningless euphuism of 
-^•Nirwana" or eternal repose. But to return to the 
luifortunate first human being brought into existence 
Tjy "demerit.** He was, and, demerit continuing, 
-further human beings came into existence. The 
^second man, seeing the first in existence, fell into the 
mistake of imagining a Creator and creation. He 
folded his hands in adoration to the pre-existent being, 
^exclaiming, " This is the great and mighty Brahm 
■who has created me and all things." Hence, ac- 
•cording to the distinct teachings of Buddho, arose 
jmd so was perpetuated the error of the belief 
which recognized the existence of an eternal and 
omnipotent Creator. So that the deliberate de- 
nial of the existence of God is the very essence of 
ihe system of philosophy, the pure morality of which 



has been so much vaunted. And, no doubt, there is 
much that is good and beautiful in the precepts of 
Buddhism. So universal is the benevolence enjoined, 
that not only is the taking of human life forbidden, 
but the destruction of animal life in any shape. Hence 
the shaven heads of the priests, lest in the pursuit of 
ordinary cleanliness, they should take away life from a 
class of parasites, which are the retribution of dirt 
in the case of human beings. But the only mo- 
tive held out by Buddhism being that, after the 
practice of virtue (or rather the acquiring of merit 
by invoking the name of Buddho, and giving alms to 
the shaven-headed yellow-robed "ascetics'*) through 
many stages of being, animal as well as human, there 
shall arrive a period in which there will be a cessation 
of births and a loss of identity (ego-ism) and desire, — 
the morality is of course inoperative. Buddhists 
universally eat, and few of them scruple to catch 
fish, the sophistical reasoning being that the fish 
are merely taken out of the water, and die of their 
own accord — they are not killed; while tho Buri#i- 
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hist who would religiously abstain from killing an insect 
or reptile, however noxious — who,instead of destroying 
a snake, carefullypiacesitonabamboo platform andsends 
it floating down a stream — will net hesitate to murder 
his fellow, human being to gratify his cupidity or revenge. 
If he is punished for his crime, it is his *' misfortune," 
the result of evil he did in a formerbirth, although curi- 
ously enough the transmigration of souls is no part of 
Buddhism ; for the system does not recognise such an 
idea as the Christian one of soul — the spiritual part of 
man which survives his body. The Buddhist theory is, 
although few of the priests state it, and fewer of the 
people understand it, that when a mandieshe dies finally. 
But, in consequence of the good or evil done by him, 
a new being comes into existence, connected with the 
previous being, as the spokes of a wheel are "with 
each other, or as the flame of a fresldy lit lamp is with 
the flame Irom which the wick has just been lighted. 
Absolute identity is denied, and yet Buddho, in his dis- 
oourses, continually uses such inconsistent language as 
this : — " I was in that birth a merchant of Benares," 



and BO on. It was this system, with its allied god anci 
demon worship, with which the British Government of 
Ceylon, as succeeding to the functions of the old Kan- 
dian monarchs, was so long and so closely connected- 
The governor's warrant of appointment to the priest- 
hood, and the consequent dignity and emoluments were 
highly prized by the leading Kandian families, anct 
there can be no doubt that one cause of the last abor- 
tive rising of the mountaineers, in 1848, was the irri- 
tation of the priests and chiefs at the loss of influence 
which they foresaw would be the result of the with- 
drawal of the British Government from direct connec- 
tion with their system. The keys of the Temple of 
the Tooth, which had been abandoned to the custody 
of the natives, were therefore for a time resumed by 
the Government agent, and British sentinels again 
stood guard over the shrine of the bit of discoloured 
ivory or bone which, by the Kandians beUeved to be 
a veritable relic of "the supreme Buddho," was by 
them and by Buddhists everj-where considered the 
palladium of Ceylon. 
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The writer once saw the sacred tooth exhibited. 
Bent and discoloured, it resembled far more the small 
tnak of a wild boar or the tooth of an alligator than a 
bnman tooth. A priest showed it round, placed on a re- 
oeptadeof golden lotus-leaves,amiG^the adoring gestures 
and shouts of " Saddhu !" from the crowds of Buddhist 
spectators. The tooth is generally shown on the occa- 
sion of the presence of priests, or other distinguished 
visitors from Siam or Burmali. The name of the latter 
country reminds us that George Nadoris de Silva, 
who, about half a century ago, founded the order of 
^'Amarapoora Priests," went to Burmah to obtain 
ordination. He belonged to the Chalia or cinnamon 
peeler caste, was ambitious and able, and revolted 
against the exclusivism which, contrary to the anti- 
caste principles of Buddhism, confined the priesthood 
to the dominant Vellales, or husbandmen; the 
highest caste amongst the Singhalese who have 
no Brahmins, such as the Tamil Vellales acknow- 
ledge as their superiors, Nadoris proceeded to 
JBurmahj obtained ordination, and founded a class of 



priests who are specially powerful in the neighbour- 
hood of Safiagam, at the foot of Adam's Peak. They 
are outwardly distinguished from the ordinary priests 
by a diflTerent mode of wearing the yellow robe, which 
is common to all, the yellow colour being evidently 
symbolical of abstinence from washing. The Amara- 
poora priests are also said to be opposed, not only to 
caste, but to the polytheism and demon worship which 
have been allowed to corrupt pure Buddhism. As 
" Sectarians," the orthodox or old-school Budd- 
hists hate these men far more than they do 
the demon priests or the ministers of hostile 
faiths. Our figure of a Buddhist priest represents 
him as wearing " the robes " in the orthodox fashion : 
with one shoulder only covered, while the Amarapoora 
priests draw the cloth over both shoulders, wear a pecu- 
liar roll of their robe under the armpit, and leave the 
eyebrows unshaven. Those who are inclined to laugh at 
such trivialities will remember with sorrow that there 
are many in enlightened Britain whose religion is largely 
made up of priestly robes and ritualistic mummerio- 
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The figures of Buddho> in three several attitudes, as 
copied &om the Rock Temple^ in the ruins of Polonarua, 
[see engraving,] give a good idea of the objects of 
worship seen in the Buddhist temples ; but we must 
mention that the object being not so much to give an 
exact representation of the sculptured rock, as to re- 
produce the figures of Buddho, the engraver, for the 
sake of symmetrical proportion, has taken a liberty with 
the Bitting Buddho, who is placed at the right-hand 
side of the recumbent figure. On the rock he is to 
the left of the standing figviro. Otherwise the figures 
are very correct portraits of the Polanarua sculp- 
tures; The recumbent image of the god ("perhaps 
he sleej>eth") is always, in the Wiharas, the cen- 
tral and more important one, before which it is 
the duty of the priests daily to place offerings of 
flowers. An image of this kind, some thirty feet long, 
and massive in proportion, seen in the " dim rehgious 
light " of a generally windowless Wihara,is calculated to 
inspire awe in most minds ; but the feeling gives place 
to a very different sentiment when such images are 



seen, as we have seen them, in course of formation — 
the head a shapeless mass of mortar, of which it could! 
not even be said, " Eyes have they, but they see not," 
for even the rudiments of pictured eyes, thick lips, and 
frizzled hair (the two latter features, curiously enough, 
being characteristics of most images of Buddho) were 
still wanting: the priests of Buddho had not -yet put 
the finishing hand to the god " their own hands had 
made,"for their deluded disciples to worship. The priests 
connected with most Buddhist temples are generally- 
tolerant even to indifferentism. They will preserve 
the appearance of good humour while you denounce 
their faith as manifestly false; in quoting, for in- 
stance, " the omniscient Buddho's " confession (re- 
corded in their own books) tliat he thought 
a man was living, and would listen to his doc- 
trine, who had been dead for years. So far, too, fi^m 
sharing the offensive prejudice of the Brahmist Hin- 
doos, worshippers of Sheeva, Vishnu, &c., that the feet 
of a European treading the courts of their temples 
render the buildings so unc'.ean that.bushel8 of cow-dung 
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will be required to re-sanctify the floors — the Buddhist 
priests are rather flattered with the visits of strangers, 
will readily conduct them to the innermost sanctum, 
and the neophytes generally take great pleasure in 
describing the history of Buddho's life; or, rather, 
lives and transmigrations, as depicted on the walls : 
how, to save the lifu of a hungry man, he, when born a 
hare, gave himself to be roasted, and so forth. Indeed, 
we were present in the celebrated temple at Kellania, 
near Colombo, on oneoccasionwhen a party of Christians, 
standing in front of the great image of Buddho, made 
the building ring to the notes of Perronet's magnificent 
hymn, " Crown him Lord or all," the priest standing 
by with a face of wondering interest. But a different 
spirit has been displayed of late years, evoked mainly 
by a determined movement on the part of the Chris- 
tian missionaries to weed their churches of that class 
of converts who think it possible to profess Christ and 
serve Buddho — the "outrigger" Christians. The Bud- 
dhists retaliated by an aggressive policy. Headed by a 
priest, a man of very considerable ability, and, what 



is not usual amongst modem Buddhist priests, pos- 
sessed of considerable learning, they held meetings, 
and made speeches denunciatory of the Bible and 
the God of the Bible. They also, for the first 
time in their history, resorted to the printing press, 
finding their chief weapons in the writings of English 
infidels — notably in Bishop (!) Colenso's attacks on 
the Pentateuch. Of course all this is better than 
the dead apathy which once prevailed. Discussion 
must lead to the ultimate triumph of the trttth, and 
as one good result of the agitation referred to, the 
writer may mention that, just before leaving Colombo, 
about the middle of 1867, he was present at the 
baptism of nine native converts, one of whom, when 
a Buddhist priest, had his attention first seriously 
directed to Christianity by the perusal of a coarse 
and blasphemous attack on the Bible. He deter- 
mined to read and enquire for himself, and the result 
was, his casting off the yellow robe, and ranking 
himself openly amongst the followers of Christ. Slowly, 
— more slowly than could be wished, but still surely, 
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fills process is going on, and Ceylon will jet discard 
the worship of Buddho and all false gods for that of 
THE TB0B AND L[viNG GoD. One stumblingblock has 
been taken out of the way by the final disconnection of 
the British Government from Bxiddliisra, which was 
effected about twelve years ago, during the governor- 
ship of the lato Sir George Anderson. The Buddhists 
of the Kandian country now do what their fellows in the 
Maritime Provinces always did, elect their own priests, 
and manage their ownaffairs, the courts of justice merely 
recognising the elections. This is done to prevent 
incessant disputes and litigation, prevalent euough 
already, regarding the valuable property (including some 
of llie finest lands in the hill country) attached to tlie 
leading temples — the gifts of successive kings of Kandy, 
in which the English Government has quieted them by 
means of surveys and titles. How these lands are to 
be disposed of when Buddhism ceases to be the reli- 
gion of the people, and what is to become of the temple 
tenants who hold lands on the tenure of rendering 
" service " to the temples (such as carrying torches in 



processions, &c.,) should they turn Christians, are pro- 
blems which will yet require the sagacity of lawyers, 
the legal lore of judges, and the firmness of statesmen, 
to solve. The late Sir Charles MacCarthy delighted to 
conjure up a " Young Ceylon " of the future, receiving 
a Uberal education from the proceeds of property now 
used to support in aflBuence a body of " ascetics," who, 
if they obeyed the rules of their founder, would enjoy 
no meal for which they had not carried round the alms' 
bowl to receive the gifts of tliose who wished to secure 
the special merit arising fi-orn bestowing food on the 
priests of Buddho. From Mr. Hardy's book, to which 
we have already been indebted for very graphic notices 
of devil and demon worship, we here quote a few pas- 
sages illustrative of the form of worship which in Ceylon 
characterises Buddhism — a faith which, if faith it can 
bo called where all is negative, holds captive in its folds 
at least a third of the human race. It owes its conti- 
nuance in Ceylon, no doubt, to the insulated position 
of the country, for in the opposite Continent of India 
it was " stamped out " by a persecution so fearful that 
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trustworthy authorities in Oriental literature tell us that 
the number of the martyrs of Buddhism iu the Southern 
-districts alone who were crushed to death in " Chek- 
Tcoes" (native oil mills constructed of a hollowed tree 
:and a revolving lever), was not short of three millions ! 
Ttfr. Hardy's book supplies us with the following inte- 
resting descriptions of Buddhist worship in Ceylon: — 

The temples, and the worshippers who frequent them, are 
thus described by Mr. W. B. Fox: — "Though many of the 
temples are somewhat mean in a European eye without, they 
Are, in general, far superior buildings to the dwellings of the 
■Ceylonese; — as far superior as the parish churches of England 
:are to the houses of the poor; while they are far more nume- 
rous, and more frequently attended. Within, very many of 
them are calculated, by the variety of ol)jects meeting the 
.senses together, to induce in a European beholder a momen- 
tary pause. The outer court is painted with the transactions 
of history or fable; the people are arrayed in the Singhalese 
manner — the proportions are good and the colours brilliant: — 
hut this is calmness compared with the inner chamber, which 
as admirably calculated to arrest the attention and fill tlie ima- 
gination of a Singhalese. The images are frequently gigantic, 
particularly the figure of Buddho — they are well proportioned 
— are formed in graceful attitudes, and are painted in beautiful 
colours. A Ceylonese, in the course of his life, beholds no such 
£gure8| and no such paintings as embellish the ceiling and wall. 



There lies the image of the sleeping Buddho, in some places of 
upwards of 30 feet long — on one side stands the sea-coloured 
Vishnu — on another is Buddho in a standing posture, as if 
delivering his laws, and in another place sitting. No window 
enlightens this room — some dismal lamps are always burning 
on a table before the principal image where the worshipper 
deposits his offering. He approaches the entrance with his 
present in his hands, held above his head, and while he takes 
a glance at the idols, half enveloped in darkness, the priest 
relieves him of his load; and bowing, he receives a benediction 
and retires. To these buildings mothers in particular regularly 
repair with their children of all ages, each, perhaps, initiated 
into the system by conveying a flower. There they imitate the 
parent in the ceremonies, and return with imaginations tinc- 
tured with terror. Frequently a whole family may be seen at- 
tending together on their village temple, or in company with a 
hundred more returning from a celebrated high place, having, 
for superstitious ends, trudged a journey of half the length of 
the island. 

" These buildings are not supposed to answer the end of a 
synagogue or place of instruction. A few boys, indeed, may be 
often seen learning to read in a contiguous dwelling wliere the 
priests reside, but though many devotees, particularly females, 
may be seen together in an evening, and a great many on the 
full-moon, to instruct the people by way of sermon or lecture 
is never thought the duty of the priest. A madua (temporary 
building of bamboo or areka palm timber covered with 
plaited cocoa-nut leaves) answers some such purpose as a 
preadiinff place; and were the language intelligible, the 
meetings held in such places would bear some resemblance in 
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celebration to a cainp-meetlng or a watch-night A building, 
in area as large as a good chapel, say 60 feet square, is con- 
structed by subscription — it is decorated with coloured cloth — 
and the avenue leading to the inclosure for the priest in the 
middle, is hung about with offerings. The priests enter in 
pomp, preceded by crackers and tong-tongs. [Tom-toms, or 
from tne sound most usually produced, tam-a-tams, the 
native tambourine. — F.] They read alternately, seated 
in two pulpits, and sometimes one interprets. The 
congregation is often a crowded one, consisting of people of 
both sexes and of all ages, and does not break up till morning. 
When departing they attend to business or to visiting through 
the day, and reassemble in the evening. This is usually done 
for a week together. Though frantic enough, in some respects, 
without answering any religious end, these assemblies are 
wholly free from the sanguinary customs common on public 
occasions in Bengal. They seem to promote friendship and 
family feeling : and, we may hope, that hereafter the people 
may return in equal numbers from the observance of Chris- 
tian festivals, with confirmed I'aith, mutual love, and quicken- 
ing zeal." 

Mr. Clough, who was present at one of these exhibitions, 
has recorded the following account of what he witnessed: — 
"When we arrived nearly at the summit of the hill, a report of 
our coming going before us, we were met with blazing torches 
to convey us to the })lace. It would require the i)en of a very 
acute architect to give the exact description of the place. It 
covered a square of about 15 yards, open on all sides for en- 
trance, and the two pulpits stood in the centre. It was lighted 
up with lamps in every direction. Crowds of people assembled 



from all quarters ; none coming without an offering of some 
kind; such quantities of eatables and fruits of various kinds,. 
I never before saw collected together: and several, both men 
and women, who could not bring great offerings, made it up by" 
consenting to be placed in the aisles with lamps upon their 
heads, some of them engaged to stand twelve, some fourteen, 
some sixteen hours ; during that time they were not to move a* 
limb; the reward would be for this, that when they are bom 
again into this world, the god Buddho .vill take care that they 
have plenty of light. The same reward they expect in all their* 
other offerings. About nine o'clock the priests came in great 
pomp^ and ascended the two pulpits which stood in the centre- 
of the place. The priest read their commandments, and at the* 
end of each all the people uttered aloud a word, which signifies 
that is goody or Amen. After this he began to preach, and every 
time he mentioned the name of Buddho, the people cried out as-* 
above, at the same time bowing themselves down. This noise- 
was so loud that we could hear it a mile from the place." 

Mr. Wijasingha, a native minister, presents a few additional 
particulars, in his account of a similar scene that he witnessed: 
" This being a Poya, or Buddhists' holy day, I went to see the- 
Wissidagama temple with two of my friends. We saw a great 
number of women and men, and a few children, who were pre- 
paring their flowers and oil for offering. After our arri^'al,. 
they entered the inner part of the temple, holding the fiowers- 
witn both their hands raised above their heads. They then, 
placed them on the table before the image of Buddho, repeat- 
ing a gatawa, or Pali verse, which they had learned, and then 
prayed in Singhalese to be regenerated as kings, queens, and 
the like. When this had been done, each poured a little oW 
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into a lamp which was kept burning on another table before 
-the image of Wahala Dewiyo. After they had gone through 
the ceremonies, they knelt and repeated the pansils, or com- 
mandments of Buddho, as dictated by the priest. When the 
priest had pronounced the benediction, they said with a loud 
Toice, Sadu ! Afterwards, I asked the people if they knew 
'what they had repeated after the priest. ' How can we know 
.such deep things as these V was the answer.' 

The same writer sfays again : " This morning I heard an un- 
usual noise in my neighbourhood. I was induced to go to the 
^pot : there I found, to my grievance, that all the men and 
women, and the greatest part of the children of this village, 
^were assembled to celebrate a Buddhist festival. In the first 
line were the tomtom-beaters and dancers, who were distin- 
guished with every description of horrible masks. Secondly, 
-followed the women, two and two, each one having en her head 
JBL basket of flowers. Thirdly, followed women and girls, two 
and two, each having on her head a basket of cakes of various 
kinds, and plantains. In all there were fifty-four women. 
"The whole of them marched under a long canopy which was 
-£xed upon sticks, and held up by twenty-four persons. After 
these, followed the pingo-bearers, or coolies with burdens. They 
-ipfere carrying rice and curry for the priests." 

Mr. Hardy adds : — " These scenes are full of attraction to the 
native mind, and as few of those who frequent them under- 
-stand anything that is said, there is little to shock the un- 
thoughtful Christian ; so that even professors of religion are 
sometimes carried away by the vortex of the crowd, unmindful 
of the sin they are committing, until warned by some more 
enlightened neighbour. There is a vague idea that merit is to 



be obtained by listening to the words of the priest; but no reli- 
gious feeling is cultivated, and the people enter the bana- 
madua much in the same manner as that in which the plea- 
sure-seeker would enter the booth at a village fair. When the 
pirit is read, which is generally in times of sickness or distress, 
there may be more solemnity ; and when the passions of the 
people have been roused by the priests, in consequence of some 
recent triumph of Christianity, there may be a temporary fer- 
vour ; but the impression made on the minds of the attendants 
is, for the most part, without power, as there is a rite, but no 
worship ; an appearance of teaching, but no instruction." 

The remains of objects of Buddhist Avorship in the 
once royal cities of Polonarua and Anurajapura, attest 
the ancient grandeur of the system; while such ruins as 
those of the grand Dewala at Polonarua, show that the 
kings of the " Solar" dynasty, many of them of pure 
Tamil origin, and, therefore, worshippers of the gods of 
the Hindoo Pantheon, Avere not unmindful of the rit^s of 
Ilindooism, which the Singhalese, as Ave have already- 
remarked, were not very careful to distinguish from 
demon worship. The modern temples of Ceylon do 
not present much of architectural interest ; the 
exterior and interior views of the Maligawa afc 
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Kandy [see eogra^'ingB] are fair specimens, while 
the bell-shaped Dagobas, beneath which relics of 
Buddho and the bodies of kings, great men and saints 
are interred, will be found depicted in the view of 
Kandy, and specially in the engraving of the great 
Riianwelli Dagoba at Annrajapura. There is a rather 
celebrated Buddhist temple (built for the founder of 
the Amerapoora sect) at Dadalla, quite close to the 
town of Galle, in which the stranger may see handsome 
flpecimena (most of them from Burmah) of olah books : 
manuscripts in whicli the writing is engraved by an 
iron stylus on the leaves of the talipot palm — about the 
earliest form of writing and book-making. A specimen 
of these veritable "leaves" will be found amongst the 
illustrations of this book. 

Having brought the traveller back to Galle from 
his southern trip, during which we have discussed 
in a rapid way some of the topics in which an 
intelligent visitor cannot but feel interested, we would 
now say that if a visit to Colombo and the great 



Marendahn and Kaderani cinnamon gardens cannofe 
be accomplished, the famous spice can be seen growing* 
in the neighbourhood of Galle. In the earlier jears- 
of the British rule, indeed, the trade in this spice waft- 
of some importance to the Southern Province — ^to- 
Matura particularly; but cinnamon has long ceased to- 
be of any commercial value in the south of the island. 
The cocoa-nut palm, which, as yielding mercantile 
products, is now far before cinnamon, and only second 
to the great staple, coffee, in the commerce of C^- 
lon, can be seen in perfection fringing the sea 
shores near Galle, with groves extending to consider- 
able distances inland. Unlike coffee and cinnamon,, 
a greater proportion of the pi-oducts of this tree 
is consumed in the island than is exported from it, a 
native with a " tope" of cocoa-nut trees being always- 
sure of food ready to his hand. Of about a million 
hundredweights of coffee grown in Ceylon nearly the 
whole is exported — certainly not more than one-tentb. 
is consumed locally. Of something like a million lb8. 
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of cinDamon prepared,* the proportion locally con- 
samed is about the same aa in the case of coflTee, or 
even less. In regard to the products of the cocoa-nut, 
palmyra, and areka palms, the proportions are very dif- 
ferent indeed. The annual value of cocoa-nut oil, coir, 
(fibre) coperah (dried kernels) and cocoa-nuts; of pal- 
myra jaggery (coarse sugar) , and timber ; and of areka 
nuts, exported, is above a (juarter of a million ster- 
ling. Quantities to many times tliis value, especially of 
the fhiits of the cocoa-nut tree, are locally consumed 
by the people, the saccharine milk and tender ker- 
nel of the cocoa-nuts being grateful in their natu- 
ral state, while the fresh kernel grated is one of 
the main ingredients which makes a " Singhalese 
curry" (generally of a bright saffron colour, while 
the " Malabar Curries " are dark) so excellent. But 



♦ The quantity could be increased indefinitely did an enlarged market 
offer for this, the finest cinnamon in the world. But inferior spices, such as 
Caraia Lignea, can be sold so much cheaper, and to the ordinary palate the 
difference of flavour is so immaterial that there is not much chance of a 
great increase. The export has, however, doubled since the abolition of 
the gOYemment monoply and high duties. 



millions of these trees, we regret to add, are deVoted 
to the process of " toddy " drawing. Amongst our 
representative figures is that of a toddy-drawer, 
armed with the implements of his hazardous trade, 
prominently, a broad sharp knife and a mallet. Armed 
with these and with an eartheni pot (all attached 
to his waistcloth), he rapidly ascends the tallest 
trees, gripping the trunks with hands and feet 
alternately, the feet and trunk of the tree being 
generally enclosed in a girdle of twisted withes, which 
is drawn up as the climber ascends, — feet and liands 
being equally bare, and, for that matter the whole 
body ; the only rag of clothing being round the loius. 
Having had to correct, even in the case of generally 
well-informed persons, since his arrival in England, 
the erroneous impression that cocoa-nuts (properly 
coco-nuts), the fruits of the palm, yield the "cocoa" 
and chocolate of the breakfast-table, which are really 
obtained from the fruits of the cacao theobroma, a 
plant utterly unallied to the palms, the writer feels it not 
unnecessary here to mention that the mode in which the 
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saccharine juice is obtained from the palm tree differs 
essentially from that by which the sap of the maple 
and other treesof a like nature is obtained from the trunk 
by incision. The blossom of the palms, and notably that 
of the cocoa-nut palm, is enclosed in a lai-ge spathe or 
sheath, into which, for the formation and nourishment of 
the future fruit, the rich, sweet juice is ever ascending. 
It is the end of this sheath which the toddy-drawer cuts 
with his knife in order to let the juice exude, beating the 
whole surface of the sheath with his mallet to excite the 
flow. He finally hangs Ins pot to the wounded and 
bleeding end, to receive the precious sap. This pro- 
cess, which is repeated from day to day, goes on for 
months together; the spathe, which in ordinary circum- 
stances would burst, display its wheat like blos- 
soms, and fructify, remaining closed, and yield- 
ing constantly a supply of juice. The natives 
state, and no doubt correctly, that the trees which 
have been subjected to this forcing process subsequently 
yield fruit the more abundantly. The tree, in this, 
follows the instinct which seems to be imparted to the 



whole vegetable kingdom, making an extraordinary 
effort, when extinction is threatened, to perpetuate the 
Species. Where toddy-drawing on a large scale is 
pursued, whole ranges of trees are connected near the 
tops by double lines of coir rope, along which the 
toddy-drawer walks, standing on the lower set of lines, 
and holding on by tlie upper. As might be expected, 
accidents to these poor people are not unfrequent 
(about 1 40 persons annually in Ceylon are killed by falls 
from trees), and accidents are generally fatal, from 
the fearfiil height — 60 to 70 feet above the ground, — 
from which the fall takes place. The ropes break, or the 
man loses his hold, perhaps from the effects of intoxica- 
tion; for these men do not always resist the temptations 
to whicli they ai-e specially exposed. Not that the sweet 
fresh juice is naturally intoxicating. On the contrary, 
it is a delicious, refreshing, and nutritious beverage, 
which medical men sometimes prescribe for Euro- 
pean patients suffering under the obstinate and 
often formidable disease of the digestive fimctions 
which makes itself manifest by the painful symp. 
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torn of ** Bore mouth." There is, however, a pecu- 
liar odour which is rather an objection with many- 
Europeans to the use of palm wine. If this juice is 
inspissated and clarified, it yields a very fair sugar, 
and the natives make a good deal of cocoa-nut sugar or 
;aggery. But the ** jaggery tree " i^^'^ civceUencG is the 
palm with the singularly scolloped leaf and wonderful 
drupes of round seeds, thekitool (cnri/ota vreiis)^ gi'oups 
of which are found near the cottages of the people, 
especially in the Kandian country. In the Jaffna 
peninsula, at the north of the Island, immense quan- 
tities of coarse sugar are made from the juice of the 
pahnyra palm {horassns flahdllfonnk)^ much of which 
is exported and refined. Tlie saccharine juice of the 
cocoa-nut rapidly ferments. In this state it is a good 
substitute for yeast, enabling the native bakers to 
turn out very good light wheaten bread. But fer- 
mented toddy is as intoxicating as beer, in which state 
it is drunk largely at the taverns as well as in the shape 
of arrack, a spirit which is distilled from it. From 
the arrack and toddy farms and licenses, a large and 



increasing revenue accrues to Government, the sum 
considerably exceeding £100,000 per annum. The 
traveller from Galle to Colombo will notice too many- 
taverns by the roadside, while if he is curious to see 
the native stiUs, in which •' toddy" after fermentation 
is converted into '* arrack," a stay at Caltura or Pantura 
will enable him to gratify his curiosity. He may at tBe 
same time witness the Avorking of the simple apparatus 
by which the natives express oil from the dried kernels 
of the cocoa-nut. The singularly prolonged and mourn- 
ful squeaking of the *'chekko" arrests the attention of 
all travellers. The sound is produced by the friction of a 
powerful lever beam, made to revolve by means of 
bullock power, in a hollowed trunk of satinwood, 
or other hard timber. In Colombo the stranger 
will not fail to visit the Hulsdorf Mills, or some 
other establishment where he will sec oil-making 
on a grander scale, the dried kernels after processes of 
cutting, pounding to the consistency of meal, and 
enclosing in folds of strong cloth, being subjected to 
such pressure as some of the most powerful hydraulic 
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rams in the world can yield. Cocoa-nut oil is only 
second to coffee in the commerce of Ceylon; indeed, 
Ceylon stands first in the world in the export of this 
article, while large quantities are consumed in the 
island. The " poonac " or oilcake which remains 
after the expression of the oil is largely used, either 
aloue, or mixed with other fertilizing substances, such 
as guano and bones, as manure mainly for the coffee es- 
tates. Indeed, if plenty of poonac and an abundant 
supply of crushed bones could be given to the coffee 
plants, they might be kept fresh and in steady bearing 
for an indefinite period. This was fully pi-oved by the 
Messrs. Worms iu the case of their magnificent property 
■" Rothschild," Pusilawa. So striking were the results 
of a first experiment that they spent £10,000 in one 
year in putting in manure. They had their reward 
immediately, iu enhanced crops, and finally in the 
highly remunerative price at which they were able to 
part with their property, on which trees known to 
be a quarter of a century of age were and are as fresh 
and healthy as if only five years had passed over them. 



One of the greatest benefits which the railway will 
confer on the cofiee planters will arise from the cheap 
carriage of such bulky manures as poonac, phospho- 
gnano, &c. Of course poonac, with the husks of the 
nut and leaves of the tree, is the most valuable manure 
which can be applied to the cocoa-nut pakn, and 
on some of the European plantations chckkoes are 
worked so as to secure the benefit of this substance 
apd that derived from the cattle employed. As a gene- 
ral rule, plantations of cocoa-uuts in the Iiands of Euro- 
peans have not been so successful as was once antici- 
pated. Some of the best are situated near Negombo, 
to the north of Colombo. Our calculation is that of 
the two great staple productions of Ceylon, the cultiva- 
tion is as follows : — Cocoii-uuts 200,000 acres, of which 
170,000 are native " topes," and 30,000 European plan- 
tations, the latter being in the neighbourhoods of Galle, 
Negombo, Batticaloa, and Jaffna. Coffee shows the 
same total extent as cocoa-nuts, but the proportions aro 
very different, the European cultivation being 150,000 
acres, against 30,000 scattered over native holdings. 
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The coloured fiTontiapiece will give a good idea of the 
appeiu^nce of our leading vegetable productions. Mr. 
NichoU has shown the useful cocoa-nut and that most 
graceful of all palms — the tall and slender areka — with 
the woaderfuUy prolific banana (one acre of which, ac- 
■cording to Humboldt, yields as much nutriment as forty 
Acres of wheat), iu an artistic framework formed by 
l)rancUes of coffee with ripe red cherries and emerald 
^^reen leaves, and cinnamon with pink-tinged leaveg 
and dark purple acorn-like seeds. Having already 
noticed coffee and cocoa-nuts, we may here state that 
the plantain or banana yields a most bountiful supply 
■of food for the people of Ceylon, bunches of pro- 
digious size, with hundreds of golden yellow luscious 
fruits on each, being seen in all the bazaars and at 
aU seasons. There is a large variety of the fruits, 
from the great green or red ones, which are chiefly used 
in cooking as vegetables (curries of salt fish and 
plantains being common fare), to the small delicious 
sugar plantain, or " Kollekotto,'' dearly loved by 
children in Ceylon, — ^not less by those bom of Euro- 



pean parents than by the juvenile natives. No leaf 
in nature can rival that of the plantain in size and 
grace. Contrasted with it in the neighbourhood of 
native cottages are the thickly set, slender, tall, and 
straight stems of tlie areka palm. The small nut 
(closely resembling a nutmeg) of this palm (the areha 
catechu) is the chief ingredient, witli the leaf of the 
h'-tel vine, tobacco, and a little fine lime, of the mag. 
ticatory which, with so disgusting an effect as regards 
appearance, is constantly indulged in by nearly all 
the natives of the east. It is a combined narcotic 
and stimulant, and allays the feeling of hunger. 
Besides being largely consumed in the island, areka 
nuts form an important item in the export trade 
of Ceylon. Cinnamon, iu perfection, the visitor, with 
time at his disposal, will see by-and-by, when he 
rides or drives over the excellent roads which in- 
tersect the celebrated Marendahn Garden at Colombo, 
Formed just one hundred years ago, and having been 
regularly cut during all that time, the clumps of bushes, 
(a dozen or twenty in a clump,) are just as fresh looking 

U 
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AS in the time of that able Butch governor, Imhoff, 
who first rendered Europeans independent of the jungle 
spice by shewing that the plant could be regularly 
cultivated. The ripe-skinned " sticks," in which a 
brown or grey surface has taken the place of vivid 
green, are cut close to the gi-ound chiefly in the month 
of June, when the flow of juice renders it easy to de- 
tach the bark. Up from each stump, almost im- 
mediately after it is cut, sprout multitudes of fresh 
young shoots, of the deepest blood or richest pink 
colour, turning to green as thoy mature, and so the pro- 
cess goes on from season to season, shoot succeeding 
shoot, and ripening into wood, fit forbarking when the 
sticks are about half an inch in diameter. It is believed 
that the cinchona can be profitably cultivated aiid 
quilled, ciunamon fashion. The sticks of cinnamon, 
being deprived of the smaller branches and leaves, which 
are left on the field, and buried as manure, are carried 
to the store. (The whole process can be seen at Soyza's 
store, near the industrial school, Colpetty.) In the 
yerandahs of the store they are peeled by the Chaliaha 



(men of the caste who in European times have always 
been cinnamon peelers, although they appear to hare' 
migrated from India as weavers of cloth of gold). 
These men grasp one end of the stick with their flexible 
and unencumbered toes, while they hold the other end 
with the left hand, and scrape off the rough outer 
bark with a crooked knife, usually made of 
brass, held in the right hand. The inner bark^ 
in the cells of which alone is contained the delicate 
essential oil to which cinnamon owes its value, is then 
dexterously slit longtitudinally, and carefully loosened 
all round, the great art being to obtain the longest 
possible unbroken strips. The fewer knots in the stick, 
the better, of course. Short and broken bits are re- 
served to be distilled into cinnamon oil. We may add 
that a very powerful oil, with no flavour of the cinna- 
mon, but with all the pungency and odour of clove oil, 
is obtained from the leaves. Applied to books and other 
substances, it preserves them from the attacks of mould 
and insects, so destructive in the hot damp climate 
of most parts of Ceylon. The roots of the cinnamon tree 
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jieldakiud of camphor; and from the acorn-like seeds, 
ja, species of wax is obtained by boiling, from which 
candles can be made. Such candles were formerly 
highly prized for use in the ceremonies of the Bomanist 
-Churches. The detached bark of the cinnamon is 
jiever exposed to the sun, as coffee " beans " and cocoa- 
nut kernels are. It is dried in the shade inside the store 
-on platforms of thin coir ropes, and then quilled (one 
piece of bark being put inside another), and baled accord- 
ing Jto quality — the longer, smoother, and fiuer pieces 
Ijeing classed No. 1. Each bale now contains 1001b., and 
^s the average yield per acre is less than this quantity, 
the cultivation at present prices is barely remunerative. 
The Marendahn Gardens are being gradually sold in 
building lots, and when they are all covered with houses 
^nd stores, and the owners have rooted up the once pre- 
cious spice (the destruction of a single bush of which, up 
±o 1832, could, by Dutch laws until then unrepealed, be 
punished with death), there will be still enough of cinna- 
mon in the gardens at Kaderani, Ekelle, and Morootto, 
io supply any demands the world may make. The surface 



cultivated with cinnamon is about 15,000 acres, while 
the forests from the sea-level to the mountain regioii 
are fiill of trees which yield what is termed " Korle *' 
spice. The quality of the finer kinds of Ceylon cinna* 
mon never has been equalled, and cannot, probably, be 
surpassed. The indescribable delicacy of its flavour 
presents the most agreeable contrast to the hot coarse^ 
ness of cassia. We need scarcely add that " the spicy 
breezes" of Ceylon are a poetic licence, although 
doubtless voyagers approaching its shores are con- 
scious of a warm and pleasant odour from the land. 
The cinnamon, which looks like an interminable field 
of green laurels, gives forth no perfume unless it is cut 
or pressed, and its inconspicuous blossoms have nothing 
remarkable in their odour. The same may be said of 
the many beautifiil flowers which grow amongst the 
cinnamon bushes. Conspicuous amongst these for its 
blaze of orange and red is that curious climbing^ 
inverted lily, the rightly named gloiHosa superha; while 
higher up in the tops of the bushes, gleaming white, are 
the singular leaves or bracts of a plant, the name of 
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which we cannot at present recall. The ground 
is in many places carpeted with the varied pink 
of the n'nca rosea, and the "sensitive plant" mimosa, 
both introductions — the one from Madagascar, the 
other from South America. Vieing in snow-white 
purity with the " cinnamon sand," Avhich apparently 
jndicates the bed of a former fresh water lake, are llie 
profuse blossoms, often mistaken by strangers for 
those of the cinnamon, of a plant, the shears-like 
legumes of which form one of the curiosities of the 
cinnamon gardens. A still greater curiosity is the 
species of nepnithcg — " pitcher plant " — which is found 
growing in the swampier portions of the gardens. 
But the time would fail iis, were we to attempt to 
flpeak of the natural attractions of the Colombo Cinna- 
mon Gardens, to which we have in our discursive way 
already transported the traveller, and through wliich 
he can walk or ride over excellent roads radiating in 
every direction. AVe would merely add that here, as 
at many points of the road from Galle, glorious views 
of Adam's Peak and its flanking ranges, pencilled 



sharply against the eastern sky, can be obtained in th? 
clear mornings of the north-east monsoon: October to 
March. 

But if the Singhalese grow enough and to spare 
of the fruits of the cocoa-nut palm (of which tree there 
are not less, probably, than twenty millions in Cey- 
lon), and plenty of cinnamon for the world's consump- 
tion, they do not grow more than two-thirds of the 
grain consumed in the Island.* The balance, to the ex- 
tent of five millions of bushels, valued at a million and. 
a half sterling, is imported from the continent of India. 
It is said that Ceylon in former days, by means of the 
great tanks, the ruins of which are scattered over the- 
country, grew not only enough of rice for a popula- 
tion, estimated by some to have reached five millions^ 
but that grain was actually exported from the Island. 
Better proof than the exaggerated flatteries of Oriental. 



* Tlie totol rice cultivation of Ceylon docs not seem nt pre«eiit to exceed 
«K>,000 acree, with 250,01)0 acres for drv graiiia and pulses. Only I,n00,fl00- 
ocifls, or one-tcntli of the surface of iLe island, ia yet cultivated, so that 
allowing for the luaana-covereil jiattcnaa of the hills, which can never be of 
much use aave as iiaitiiroge, there ia room for the extension of agriciiltiink' 
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court historians is wanted of sucli a state of things. 
Human labour, to an almost incredible extent, was 
employed by the ancient despots, who Tvished to make 
themselves a name in the construction of such bunds 
as that which, intercepting the Ambanganga, at the 
northern end of the mountain zone (a zone covering one- 
sixth of the area of the island), formed " the sea of 
Prakrama," an artificial lake with connected canals, 
which really seems, fur some period not ascertained, to 
have afforded great facilities, not only for irrigation, but 
for inland navigation. But it appears certain that the 
absence of engineering skill in managing the levels, spill 
waters, and sluices, often rendered nugatory the time 
and labour bestowed on such stupendous works as the 
celebrated Giant's Tank, the main embankment of 
which, largely composed of immense blocks of stone, 
extended more than 15 miles, with a base 300 feet in 
breadth ; which was calculated by Emerson Tennent to 
enclose an expanse of water equal to the Lake of 
Geneva, and in the bed of which there are now 
#K>me thirty villages. And we cannot wonder if the 



ancient engineers of Ceylon, with their limited know* 
ledge of scientific principles, failed in the solution of 
problems which try severely all the resources of mo- 
dem science and skill. The difficulty experienced in re- 
storing the Oorobokke Dam (which can be easily visited 
from Galle, especially if a trip to Gongalla is under- 
taken), and the partial failures at Batticaloa have proved 
that the restoration of the old tanks of Ceylon must be a 
work involving large expenditure of money and labour, 
reserved for future generations, and that at present all 
the resources available will be needed for the improve- 
ment of the more modest works called for in centres of 
population and rice culture. The districts around the 
gi'eat tanks (the waters of which are in many parts 
covered with a gleaming carpeting of red and white 
lotuses), are generally scenes of indescribable sylvan 
beauty — the haunts of elephants and other game, and 
of aquatic birds, from the small sand-piper and the 
great billed toucan to the tall, soldier-like, flame- 
breasted flamingo, in almost incredible number and 
variety. But, as far as human life is concerned, the 
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veiy spirit of desolation broods over those lovely, but 
fever-infested regions. The nnhealthiness and depopti- 
■lation of the once densely peopled regions in the north 
•and east of the island, which have the ancient capital 
of Anurajapura (" AnurogrammumRegium" of Ptole- 
my) for their centre, is obviously attributable to the 
neglect and ruin of the great imgation works, which 
resulted irom the wars between the Singhalese, under 
Dhutugaminu, and the Tamil invaders, under Elala, 
of which a really animated account is given in the 
**Mahawan8o," one of the most ancient, authentic, 
and important liistoric documents extant in India. 
Be this as it may, the tank regions are at certain 
seasons of the year so unhealthy that visitors should 
take the advice of well-informed local residents as 
to the time and mode of their visits. A very in- 
teresting specimen of the old tanks — the Tissa Maha 
Rama — may be visited near Hambantotte (Hamban- 
tot), at which station also may be seen some of 
the salt formations, from a monopoly in which the 
Ceylon Government, like that of India, derives a 



not inconsiderable portion of its revenue, the salt 
being sold to the people at a profit of 500 to 1,000 
per cent, over the cost of collecting. 

Our illustration of tho ancient tanks is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, from the connection of Topa- 
weva with the magnificent ruins of the once Royal 
city of Polonarua. The engraver lias done justice to 
Lieut. Stewart's beautiful photograph, while the artist 
who transferred the picture to the block has added ad- 
ditional truthfulness and animation to the scene by the 
introduction, at our suggestion, of a herd of elephants 
and a couple of aquatic birds, which did not, of course, 
stand to be photographed by tho scientific officer. As 
we are at Toparfe, (which with Alinery, Anurajahpura, 
and other objects of interest can be reached firom 
Kandy, -via "Matella and Dambool), it may be convenient 
here to notice the illustrations of the ruined cities of 
Ceylon — ruins of much antiquarian interest, and in 
the case of Polonarua especially of very considerable 
architectural beauty. We liave secured the right to 
engrave a series of very interesting views of Polonarua^ 
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pliotographed by Lieut. Stewart, from which, besides 
the pictures of the tank and that of the figures of 
Buddho already noticed, we have selected for the 
present work representations of the Jaytawana-Rami 
and the great Dewala, From the intense shade of 
the forest, and the action of the climate on the che- 
micals, probably, Lieut. Stewart's photographs were 
so excessively dark that great credit is due to the en- 
graver for the fidelity with which he has represented 
the general effect of details which it required the aid of 
a strong magnifying glass to trace in the originals. 
To Mr. J. Woodford Birch, one of the ablest and most 
energetic members of the Ceylon Ci\dl Service, we owe 
the names of the objects engraved. He had, previously 
to Lieut. Stewart's visit, explored the ruins of Polo- 
narua, and was the first, we believe, to depict them by 
the aid of the camera — the engravings in Tennent's 
work (wonderfully faithful, considering the difficulties 
under which the artist must have laboured) being 
from sketches by Mr. A. NichoU, R.H.A. The series 
of interesting photographs by Mr. Birch can be pro- 



cured, large size and as stereoscopes, from Messrs.. 
Slinn and Co., of Colombo, and in them, of course, 
the minutest details of Oriental architecture and 
sculpture come out with a fidelity which it is impos- 
sible for any engraving entirely to reproduce. From 
a paper kindly furnished to us by Mr. Birch we quote 
the following notices of the ancient city of Polonaruai 
and of some of the wonderful ruins, the most perfect 
in Ceylon, which still mark its site : — 

The city of PoUonnorruwa is situated on the sidea- 
of a large artificial tank, called Topawewa, in Taman- 
caduwa [see engraving], about seven miles west of the 
River Mahawelli-ganga, and 70 miles south of the 
debouchement of that river into the Indian Ocean at 
Trincomalie. This tank was built by the King Upatissa 
II. — A.p. 370. 

A palace was erected here in a.d. 651 by Sri Sangabo 
II., during the short time that he was dethroned. It 
was thereafter the residence, from time to time, of 
various Sovereigns, till it became eventually the capital 
of the Island. 

Agrabodhi III. permanently took up his residencer 
there in a.d. 729, and it was afterwards the chief resi-* 
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dence of the Courfc till tlie Sollean Conquest in a.d. 
1023, when the then king was taken prisoner, and the 
Government was not properly re-esteblished till A.n. 
1071. 

Wijaya Bahu, in a.d. 1235, fled to Dambadeniya, and 
that place remained the Royal residence till A.n. 1301, 
when Bosab Wijaya Bahu returned to Pollonnorruwa. 

This beautiful city waa, however, finally abandoned 
in 1310, when Bliuwaneka Bahu moved to Kurunegala, 
and all the magnificent structures which then remained 
entire were suffered to fiJl into decay. 

The remnants of the departed grandeur of Pollonnor- 
jTiwa are now surrounded by huge foreBts, and for 
several miles around in the deuse jungle, granite 
pillars, hewn stones, piles of bricks, and other works 
of masonry, recall to the traveller's mind that hero 
man once reigned triumphant, where »ow none but the 
beasts of the forest seek shelter. 

The city must have attained the height of its gran- 
deur in the reign of Prakrama Bahu, who occupied the 
throne from A.n. 1153 to 118G, and was undoubtedly 
the wisest, and most enterj^rising monarch that ever 
sat upon the Singhalese throne. 

Judging from the accounts in tlio Maha wans6, 
Pollonnorruwa was a city of great extent and magnifi- 
cence, as in Prakrama Bahu's reign it was surrounded 



by a rampart, while the greater streets extended 28, 
and the lesser ones 16 mites. The same book states 
that he built a palace seven stories high, with two rest* 
deuces fur the priests of three stories high, and uume> 
roua colleges, hospitals, nnd temples. 

The most remarkable building is the temple of Jaita 
wana Bami [see engraving], into which you entor 
between two large walls, forming polygonal pillars on 
each side of the entrance. At the opposite end was a 
large figure of Buddha, about 50 ft. high, of brick 
plastered over with white clmnam. The height of the 
walls is now about 70 feet, but as the roof has fallen 
in, it is impossible to sa}' what the original height of 
the building was. This temple was said to be an exact 
resemblance of the temple of Gautama Buddha, at 
Sewatnuwara, in Bengal. 

On a mound o])posite are a number of car^'ed stone 
pillars, forming the remains of the Gansab^ Mandapa, 
or Hall of Assembly. 

Adjoining is a Dagoba called the Kiri Yefaera 
AVahanse, probably from its white colour (kiri mean- 
ing milk). It is a huge circular mound, built of brick 
and mortar, jierfcctly solid, plastered over with white 
chunam (mortar). 

But the largest building here remaining is another 
Dagoba, much larger than the Kiri Vehera, called the 
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Bankot Dagoba. The whole is now covered with 
brushwood, but the spire can be seen miles off towering 
above the jungle. The books state the height of this 
Dagoba to have been 120 cubits, or 180 feet, from the 
platform to the top of the spire, on which was placed a 
golden umbrella (hence its name), by the Queen of 
Frakrama. It was repaired and beautified by a subse- 
quent King Kirti Nissangha, who then changed the 
name to that of Tuparami. Eight small chapels are 
built round its base, and between each is an ornamental 
projection. The same style of chapels, only smaller, 
exists round the base of the Kiri Viliera. 

From the face of a long rock near, are carved stone 
figures of Buddha, in the sitting, standing, and re- 
cumbent postures. [See engi^aving.] Between the 
sitting and standing figures is a small temple hollowed 
out of the solid rock, with an altar piece, and figure of 
Buddha inside. 

On a part of the rock, which is flattened like a plane, 
are cut several lines of an inscription, apparently in the 
Nagari character. It is a very beautiful work, and is 
generally called the Kahigala Vihara, though it is 
referred to occasionally in the books as Isura Muni 
Vihara. It is said to have been executed by the orders 
of Prakrama Bahu. 

The Dalada Malagawa, or Palace of the Tooth, or 



sacred relic, was also built by Prakrama, and is a beau- 
tiful piece of masonry. Its style is simple, but unique 
and uniform. It is small, and composed entirely of 
cut stone, remarkably well jointed. Tradition states 
the granite roof to have been added by Kirti Nissangha, 
and to have been joined together between sunrise and 
sunset. 

The Satmahal Prasada is a curious building, formed 
of seven square stories, each one smaller than the one 
below. A staircase, now full of bats' nests, winds 
round the interior of the building to the summit ; but 
the natives are afraid to venture in, as not long before 
we were there, a man was attacked and wounded by a 
bear, which had taken up its abode on the temporary 
stairs. 

Near the Dalada Malagawa is a remarkable circular 
brick building, with four entrances up beautiful flights 
of steps, to which no name is now given, nor from 
its appearance is one able to glean from the ancient 
books its proper designation. There appears to have 
been an enclosed balustrade round the brick building 
of carved stones, covered with figures of the open lotus 
flower. The base of the whole building was of hewn 
stone, representing small grotesque figures of men 
called *' kibisi." Outside of this was a paved circular 
terrace, and all surrounded by a cut stone wall. At 

15 
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the four points of the compass were four entrances 
«p Bights of steps, beautifully carved, with a balus- 
trade on each side, representing the " Makara torna," 
and at the foot of this figure was an upright stone 
with semicircular top, showing a canopy of cobras' 
heads over a figure which liolda in one band a chatty 
(earthen vasiform vessel) of flowers, and in the other 
the " Charmara." 

Close to tliis is another building, the name of which 
is also unknown, thougli it is believed to be the Abaya- 
ghiri Vihara, very ipuch in the style of the Jaytawana 
Bami, though on a smaller scale. It is divided into 
two compavtments, and the roof (an arched one) of the 
inner compartment remains, though the floor is now 
covered deep with bats' dung or dust, and several 
figures of liuddha, carve<l in white limestone, are 
lying broken in all directions round the walls. By a 
staircase in one of the side walls, you can ascend (with 
difficulty, however) to the roof. 

The king's palace was built on tlie dam of the tank, 
overlooking the water, and the sluices which led that 
water to several bathing-places, as well as these baths 
themselves, can be easily traced. Numberless inscrip- 
tions are to be found engraven upon pillars and tablets, 
but the most remarkable is a celebrated stone, 26ft. by 
4ft. 6in. by 2ft., -which is covered with a long inscrip- 



tion. It is called the Gal Pota (rock book), from hav* 
ing been in the shape of the ancient Talipot Books. 
It is a detached stone, and is said to have been brought 
by men from Mihintalai, about 80 miles distant. 

For the photographs fi-om which our engravings are 
taken of the Ruanwelli and Thuparama Dagobas, in the 
still more ancient, and in some respects more interest- 
ing ruins of Aiiurajapni-a (a great city believed with 
good reason to have been founded tw^enty-five centuries 
igo), we are indebted to another member of the Ceylon 
Civil Sen'ice, Mr. R. W. T. Morris. The dimensions 
of some of the niins at Anurajapura, as recently 
taken by officers of the Surveyor General's Depart- 
ment, are such as to justify a comparison with the 
pyramids of Egypt. For instance, the Jayatawana 
Rami is even now nearly 240 feet above the surface of 
the ground; the diameter at the base is 396 feet, 
while the side of the square in inclies is 778.8. The 
diameter at its base of Abayaghiri is 401 feet. Of the 
two objects represented in our engravings, the dimen- 
sions are as follows: — 
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Feet above 
Surface of Ground. 



Thupabama 
ruanwelli 



63.01 
182.247 



Diameter 
at base. 

59.4 
379.5 



Side of Square 
in inches. 

165.0 
660.0 



A full and very interesting account of Anurajapura, 
with its sacred Bo-tree {fi<'U8 relujiosa)^ which is sup- 
posed to be more than 2,000 years old, and, therefore, 
the oldest historical tree in the world, will be found 
in Sir Emerson Tennent's great and justly popular work 
on Ceylon. From this account we quote the following 
notice of the Ruanwelli Dagoba, which is portrayed in 
our engraving. 

Beturning by the Brazen Palace, and passing along the great 
northern street, the Ituanwelle, the Dagoba of the " Golden 
Dust," by far the most celebrated in Ceylon, is descried above 
the trees to the left This enormous pile, the descriptions of 
which occupy so large a space in the Mahawajiso, was begun by 
Dutugaimunu one hundred and sixty years before the Christian 
era, and completed by his successor, after having occupied 
almost twenty years in its erection. Its original outline was 
destroyed by the Malabars a.d. 1214, but it is still a little 
mountain of masonry, upwards of 150 feet high [over 182, F.], 



overgrown with jungle and trees. The terrace which, 
sustains it is comparatively perfect, and from its sides protrude 
the heads of elephants, whose concealed bodies appear to be 
supporting the structure. Around it the pious care of thci 
Buddhists has preserved numerous memorials of its founder; 
an octagonal inscribed column, which the legends say once 
stood in the centre of the space now occupied by the great 
Dagoba ; a slab which marks the spot where Dutugaimunu 
died, and a stone with carved pilasters which covers his tomb. 
On the south side of the terrace is the statue of King Batiya 
Tissa, who reigned at the dawning of the Christian era ; and in 
front is the entrance to the subterranean passage by which it 
is pretended that the priest conducted him privately to view 
the interior of the Dagoba. 

From the same authority we quote a notice of the 
Thuparanm, built 2,000 years ago, and vrhich Fergus- 
son, in his ** Handbook of Architecture " pronounce^ 
to be older than any monument now existing on the 
continent of India: — 

Near the intersection of the two great streets of the city 
stands the Thuparama, the most venerated of all the Dagobas 
in Ceylon, having been constructed by King Devenipiatissa to 
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enshrine the collar-bone of Buddha, three centuries before the 
Christian era. So sacred Avas this Dagoba held to be, that 
Upatissa, a.d 400, caused a case to be made for it of metal 
ornamented ^vith gold;" and "within the last twenty years a 
pious priest at Anarajapoora collected funds from the devout 
for clearing it of the plants by which it had been previously 
overrun and covering it with a coating of chunam. Its outline 
is peculiar, being flattened at the top and so hollowed at the 
sides as to give it the configuration of a bell. Its height is 
about seventy feet from the ground, and the terrace on which 
it is placed is surrounded by rows of monolithic pillars, each 
twenty-six feet high, with richly decorated capitals. 

When the dalada was brought from India, in the fourth cen- 
tury, it was placed for security in a building at the foot of the 
Thuparama Dag4)ba, and here it was shortly afterwards seen by 
Fa Hian. The ruins of this edifice still remain, and in front of 
them is a semicircular stone similar in design to that at the 
entrance to the great AVihara, but inferior in execution. 
Another remarkable object in the same vicinity is a block of 
granite, upwards of ten feet in length, hollowed into a cistern, 
which tradition has described as the trough of Dutugaimunu's 
elephant. 

Noticing the enormous niins of the Jaytawana Bami 



Dagoba, Sir Emerson Tenneut thus concludes his do« 
scription of the Dagobas of Anurajapura, and of tliis 
ancient and once extensive and populous city : — 

The solid mass of masonry in this vast mound is prodigious. Its 
diametet' is three hundred and sixty [.190, F.] feet, and its present 
height (including the pedestal and spire) two hundred and forty- 
nine feet ; so that the contents of the semicircular dome of 
brickwork and the platform of stone, seven hundred and twenty 
feet square and fifteen feet high, exceed twenty millions qf cubical 
feet. 

Even >vith the facilities which modern invention supplies for 
economising labour, the building of such a mass would at pre- 
sent occupy five hundred bricklayers from six to seven years, 
and would involve an expenditure of at least a million sterling. 
The materials are sufficient to raise eight thousand houses each 
with twenty feet frontage, and these would form thirty streets 
half-a-mile in length. They would construct a town the sise 
of Ipswich or Coventr}' ; they would line an ordinary railway 
tunnel twenty miles long, or form a wall one foot in thickness 
and ten feet in height, reaching from London to Edinburgh* 

Such are the Dagobas of Anarajapoora, structures whose 
stupendous dimensions and the waste and misapplication of 
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labour layished on them are hardly outdone even in the in- 
stance of the Pyramids of Egypt. In the infancy of art, the 
•origin of these " high places " may possibly have been the 
■ambition to expand the earthen mound ^vhich covered the 
wishes of the dead into the dimensions of the eternal hills, the 
•earliest altars for adoration and sacrifice. And in their pre- 
:8ent condition, alike defiant of decay and triumphant over 
time, they are invested irith singular interest as monuments 
•of an age before the people of the East had learned to hollow 
Hatves in rocks, or elevate temples on the solid earth. 

For miles around Anarajapoora the surface of the country 
is covered with remnants and fragments of the ancient city; 
in some places the soil is red with the dust of crumbling 
bricks; broken statues of bulls and elephants, stone sarcophagi 
And pedestals, ornamented with grotesque human figures, lie 
liidden in the jungle; but the most surprising of all is the mul- 
titude of columns, " the world of hewn stone pillars," which 
•excited the astonishment of Knox when effecting his escape 
from captivity. 

The number of wild animals in the surrounding district is 
•quite extraordinary. Elephants are seen close to the ruins? 
}>uffaloes luxuriate in the damp sedge, crocodiles abound in 
the tanks, herds of deer browse in the glades, bears and jackals 
!skulk amongst fallen columns, and innumerable birds, espe- 



cially pea-fowl, jungle-cocks, and paroquets break the still 
solitude by their incessant calls. 

In any excursion eastward from Galle, the attention 
of the traveller will be directed, near the beautiful bay 
of Belligara to the rock on which is sculptured in low 
relief the monument of the Kusta Rajah. The tradition 
connected with this remarkable figure indicates that an 
inland king, afflicted with leprosy as retribution for lu!V- 
ing despised the sacred bo-tree, was warned in a vision 
to seek the sea-shore, where he would find strange trees 
bearing fruits full of water, of which water he was to 
drink until he w^as cured. This story seems to point 
to a time when the cocoa-nut was unknow^n to the 
mountaineers of Ceylon. No doubt the first nuts 
w^ere carried by the tides to the shores of the island, 
for the cocoa-nut is not indigenous to Ceylon — indeed, 
some authorities hold that even the cinnamon is a 
foreign plant, and, historically, a recent introduction. 
It is certainly curious that the ancient native annals 
take no notice of the plant, but Mr. Thw^aites and the 
best botanists are agreed that cinnamon is really indi* 
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genous to Ceylcn. It is found everywhere, as a small 
shrub near the sea, or as a forest tree in the hill regions. 
The cocoa-nut, the pine-apple, and many other rich and 
useful products, Ceylon, in common with Continental 
India, owes to South America. We do not suppose 
tliat modern practitioners would trust much to the 
milk of the cocoa-nut as a cure for what seems the in- 
curable disease called leprosy. The form leprosy takes in 
Ceylon, however, is not that of the affection mentioned 
in the Bible. The Indian form of the disease is 
mainly the retribution, more or less distant, of a cer- 
tain form of vice. One of the Government institutions 
which has come down from the British to the Dutch is 
the Leper Hospital at Ilendella, near the mouth of the 
Kalany river at Colombo. The scene in which this 
hospital lies is exceedingly beautiful, and a visit to the 
place possesses a painful interest to those who feel it 
their duty to face the sight of human suffering, with 
the view of enabling them to prevent or alleviate such 
fiulSering, or at least to sympathize Avith the sufferers. 
A trip from Galle by road or river to Baddegamme, an 



interesting station of the Church Mission, will well repay 
the visitor; and if the trip can be extended up the Gin- 
durah to the foot of the " Haycock,'* the lover of beauti- 
ful natural scenery will be more than rewarded for hi* 
trouble. In the neighbourhood of Baddegamme are 
some extensive plantations of the finer species of lemon 
grass and citronella, from ^vhich essential oil is dis- 
tilled, and exported in considerable quantities. Allied 
to these grasses is a coarser one, the maana, whieb 
covers ranges of hills too poor to bear forest, or off 
which the original forest has been burnt, as the maana 
itself is periodically, in order that the cattle may feed 
on the young shoots. Some sugar, too, is still made 
at Baddegamme, although the culture of this plant on 
a large scale has failed here and elsewhere to be the re- 
munerative pursuit which it was once hoped it would 
turn out. The soil of Ceylon is too poor ; or, rather^ 
its cbmate is too moist for sugar. The heavy rains^ 
and the paucity of labour, operate also against the* 
spread of cotton cultivation on an extensive scale, 
although sugar-canes and cotton are grown in small 
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patcbes by the natives. Fine specimens of the nutmeg 
plant, introduced from the Eastern Archipelago, can be 
seen at Baddegarame, and nearer Galle. 

Before leaving Galle, the traveller should take a look 
at the corals and allied zoophytes, and at the brilliant 
<5oloured fishes which may be seen swimming amongst 
them on any clear day from the base of the Light- 
house. He ought not to fail also to notice the govern- 
ment building termed the *' Queen's House," built about 
1680, and to look into the old Dutch Church, where 
there are some characteristic monuments of the dig- 
nified Mynheers who ruled before us in Ceylon. Of 
the Portuguese, who preceded them, few monuments 
remain, save the debased descendants of the once 
famous Lusitanian race of which the " Musical Mecha- 
nic'* (improvising songs full of local and personal allu- 
sions, which he accompanies with the music of his 
curious three-stringed guitar) in our collection of 
Oddities is a fair specimen. Fair is scarcely the 
word to use, for these descendants of the first 
JBuropean conquerors of Lanka are generally darker 



than the natives themselves. The Portuguese lan- 
guage is, however, spoken in the form of a 
wretched patois by many of the lower orders of the 
burghers ; while Portuguese names, such as Pereira, 
Leveira, Fernando, &c,, are common amongst the 
Christian natives, being added to their original native 
names. Mr. James de Alwis, for instance, is a pure 
Singhalese ; but, naturally enough, savans abroad are 
puzzled by the Portuguese name, and led to give credit 
to the Portuguese descendants for erudition, such as 
Mr. de Alwis possesses. The form of Christianity, too, 
introduced by the first conquerors of Ceylon, so readily 
engrafted itself on the superstitions of the natives, and 
has remained so popular with them, notwithstanding a 
good deal of persecution in the period of Dutch rule, 
that, as far as statistics can be obtained, the proportion 
of Roman Catholics would seem t^ be 140,000 to 40,000 
Protestants of all denominations, out of a total popula- 
tion of two-and-a-third millions. The rest are Budd- 
hists and Demon worshippers, 1,350,000; Brah mists, 
680,000; and MahomeJans, 134,000. A walk round 
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the G-alle Fort ramparts id the early morning or the cool 
of the afternoon is enjoyable, and the stranger may view 
those ramparts thomseh-es with deeper interest if we 
quotfl for him from old Ribeyro's accoimt of the 
wresting from the Portuguese of their Ceylon con- 
quests by the Dutch, the following tale of female 
courage and daring, eqnal to anything told in the 
olden tales of chivalry : — 

Ciiptain Lorenzo do Brito, who coinmainicd in the fort of 
dalle when besieged by the Dutch, was present on all sides, 
«nd animated everyone by his example, but all lii» exertions 
only served to keep the natives within the fort. The enemy's 
fire did not lessen for eighteen days, nt the end of which time 
all our bastions were thrown down, ami there were breaches on 
every side. The Dutch then assaulted the fort at break of day, 
and though we were not wanting in resistance, tbey effected 
their entrance, and killed many of the garrison. Tliose of the 
Portuguese who could escape withdrew within the church, and 
an incident happened on this occasion which I am not willing 
to leave unrelated. 

Captain Loren»,() Farreira do Brito was a married man, and 
his wife was with him in the fort ; their union was one of the 
happiest possible ; his wife would never leave him, but acconi- 
|>anicd him whenever lie visited the diflerent posts ; sotnctinics 
of his own free will he took her with him, and it chanced that 
the was present on the nii-ht when the assault took place, 



which we have just described. The commandant did his dnt^ 
on that occasion as on every other ; he received five woundu, 
one of which broke Iiis thigh, and threw him to the ground; 
some Dutch soldiers were on the point of killing him, whenhift 
wife threw herself upon his body, and entreated them to spare 
him or to kill her first. Amid the din of arms and the crieft 
of the dying and wounded, her voice was not unheard, and a 
Dutoh officer drove away the soldiers, raised her up, and pro- 
mised her security and her husband his life, if his wounds were 
not already mortal. The news of this was carried to the Dutch 
general, who put an end to the slaughter and gave a promise 
of safety to all who hud taken refuge in the church. 

He sent his own surgeon to Loren9o de Brito, with every- 
thing requisite for his wounds ; and when, some days after, the 
surgeon pronounced him out of danger, and that he could safely 
he removed, he ordered the ca]>tain of one of the best frigates 
in the flotilla to give up his own cabin to our wounded chief, 
and to treat him and his wife with the same consideration on 
board his vessel a-s lie wouhl his own general ; he took care also- 
that nothing necessary for his comfort was wanting. 

Looking across the bay (from Galle) to Buona Vista 
Hill, it will be seen that the harbour is protected to some 
extent by the long wooded point Avbich stretches out 
into the sea, and from the winds of the north-east 
Monsoon the place is sheltered. The south-west Mon- 
soon, bowever, sometimes creates a severe swell, which 
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YoUing into even the inner harbour, has destroyed 
vessels at anchor : the case of the steamer Malabar, 
from which Lord Elgin and Baron Gros so narrowly 
escaped, having excited much attention. Projects for 
carrying out a breakwater from the point, made of 
materials simply blasted out of the rock and tumbled 
into the sea, have been, therefore, frequently discussed, 
as well as designs for batteries, which would convert 
Galle into the " Gibraltar of the East," rendering it 
safe from a possible surprise by the French, whose 
troops, in large numbers, are constantly passing 
between Suez and Cochin China. It has been forcibly 
pointed out, too, by the military authorities, that a 
reserve of Imperial troops stationed at Galle, would be 
at the readiest point for service in India, China, or 
Austi*alia. But, unfortunately, money to the extent 
of at least a million sterling would be required for the 
realization of those grand designs, a sum which the 
colony ought not to be called on to pay for purposes 
mainly Imperial, while the Imperial Government is not 
likely, in the present temper of the British tax-payers, 



to inciu* the expenditure: the failure of the costly 
attempt to erect a lighthouse on the Basses is too 
recent. Meantime the local government is effecting 
improvements in the entrance to the harbour and 
the anchorage, by devoting moderate annual grants 
to the blasting and clearing away of submarine rocks. 
Steamers do not at present enter Galle Harbour at 
night, although they can easily enough go out after dark 
by lighting-up the channel. 

The view of Galle from Saint's Bay, which forms our 
first illustration, is (minus the distant andrecedingranges 
of hills) that which the voyager sees on entering the har- 
bour. The lens was not large or powerful enough to 
bring out all the details so clearly as could be ^vished. 
Still the picture (taken expressly for us) very fairly re- 
presents the general effect. The view had never, we 
believe, been pliotogi'aphed, until on the eve of his depar- 
ture from Ceylon, the writer, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Blyth, the Master Attendant, was enabled to get 
Mr. Andree and his apparatus boated over to Saint's 
Bay — a visit to which spot will well repay strangers. 

16 
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A reireBbing bath can be enjoyed in the creek 
which forms the watering place. The view of Galle, 
rom the landward side, was also expressly photo- 
graphed for us. These two large engravings, with 
the several smaller ones, give a fair idea of the 
general appearance of the great steam port of the 
East and its neighbotirhood, although no picture 
devoid of vivid colouring can faithfully represent the 
natural beauties of the scene. 

Noticing Galle Fort and its sanitary ciiaracteristics, 
the military sanitary reports thus speak : — 

Galle ooeiijiics tlie cxtremitv of a point of laiul running nearly 
north and south, projecting into the Indiiin Ocean. The furtilietl 
position is of an oval nliape, rather mnre tlian a mile in circuit, and ii4 
entirely surriiuniletl by the sea, except where a narrow isthmua con- 
nect!) it with the land. The rtation itself is not uiuch elevated above 
tlie sea level, apparently from 25 to :J0 feet. The fort is freely- 
exposefl to the oouth-west monxooii, hut the land-wind at ni^ht is 
cunaiderc<1 to be unhealthy. Indeed, the chief vehicle of malaria in 
the island appears to be the land-wind. The surroundinj:; country is 
in parte cultivated, and the preparation of cocoa-nut tibre, which 
rei]uire4 Ktee])inf* in water, is carried on about a mile and a half 
away. It occasionn a nuisance. [Col. FrcethsHbse<iuently reported : — 
" The preparation of eocoa-nut fibre, as at present carried on, does 
not occasion any nuisance or annoyance in the fort."] The surlace and 
subsoils consist of red earth, sand, gravel and clay, resting on granite. 



[At Galle, as at Colombo, there are beds and ridges of Cabook, » 
species of laterite formed from decomposed gnein. — F.] The 
temperature is remarkably equable, and ranges tbrooghont ths year 
from 79 deg. to 82 deg. Fahrenheit. The highest monthly mean ia 
85^ deg. in October, and the lowest monthly mean la 77 d^. in 
November. It is, however, very damp, liLe all tropical seaboud 
climates. 

The traveller from Galle to Colombo will have evi- 
dence from more senses than that of vision of the 
practice above aUuded to, of steeping the cocoa-nut 
husks in water to rid the coir of vegetable matter. The 
water, or rather mud, of the coir pits becomes inky 
black, and the effluvium evolved is eo detestable that 
one noted scene of coir preparation a few miles out 
from Galle has been, with a grim humour, named 
" Lavender Bridge." It has long been a moot question 
whether this horrid odour is as injurious to health as 
its power seems to indicate. That some think it not 
injurious to human health is not surprising to those 
who know that there have been men who considered 
the corruption of the bivalves at the great pearl fishery 
of Ceylon appetizing. Generally in the tropics, how- 
ever, fever malaria can bo traced more readily to de- 
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tompdsing vegetation than to corrupt animal matter. 
In any casei the question in regard to the coir pits is 
not clear enough to justify interference with a native 
industry which affords a ready and remunerative em- 
ployment to women and children in the vicinity of their 
own abodes. Steeping in a tropical climate, however, 
is very different in its effects on texture to what 
the same process (in regard to flax, for instance) is 
found to be in temperate countries. The result in 
Ceylon is more or less to discolour and rot the fibre, 
Europeans have not failed to introduce machinery which 
supersedes the necessity of the steeping process, and 
cleans the coir from the soft stuff in which it is em- 
bedded, while the husks are in their fresh state. Sul- 
phur, too, and other chemical agents have been applied, 
and coir of a very superior description, and command- 
ing a much higher price than the native fibre, has been 
the result. The expense is so heavy, however, and the 
competition of hemp and other materials is so severe, 
that the £40,000 to £50,000 worth of coir annually 
exported fi:om Ceylon does not constitute a very valu- 



able trade. Indeed, it only pays because its use as 
dunnage induces ship masters to carry it at a very low 
rate of freight. The Custom House and jetties, the 
coal sheds of the great steam companies, the civil town 
and the government oflBces are outside the fort of Galle ; 
the " Cutcherry," in which the Government Agent, the 
highest civil ofl&cer in the province, attends to business, 
being fully a mile distant, while the residences of well- 
to-do Europeans and burghers are scattered over a 
considerable area, amongst the neighbouring groves and 
eminences or along the seashore. The fort and town of 
Galle, open as they are to the sea breezes, are un^ 
doubtedly healthy, and yet cases of the hideous disease 
called elephantiasis are not uncommon amongst the 
natives. 

Galle has recently been erected into a municipality, 
the population included within the boundaries for this 
purpose being probably about 10,000. There is much 
room for sanitary improvement. 

Sir Emerson Tennent has imparted additional interest 
to the port of Galle by his attempt to identify it with 
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the Eastern Tarshish of the ancients. It is in any case 
one of the oldest emporiums of trade in the world, and 
it is curious that Aden, which shared with Galle its 
former impoiiance, before the Cape route was dis- 
covered, should now be assuming a still greater position 
than it held even when the whole trade of India went 
by way of the Red Sea. 

The chief items in the modem trade of Galle are 
Coal for the steamers, and specie imported, as silver 
from Bombay, and gold from Australia. The contrasts 
to be seen in the harbour are curious; passengers 
{generally in the beautifully slender outrigged canoes 
of the Singhalese) are landing from or embarking in 
the great steamers (those modem triumphs of navi- 
gation), while the primitive dhoneys from the Maldives 
(formed sometimes entirely of the products of the cocoa- 
nut tree) are sending on shore their lading of salt fish, 
mats, cowries, and tortoiseshell. Side by side, too, we 
may see a vessel with coals from Cardiff, and one with ice 
Irom Wenham Lake : the contrasted crystals, dark and 
bright, glancing in the sun; blocks of solidified heat 



from the repositories of the geologic ages in the old 
world, and masses of intensified cold from the waters 
of the new. 

Galle is famous for its carved furniture in ebony, oala- 
mander, satin,and other cabinet woods. Dressing-cases 
aud work-boxes, ornamented with porcupine quills ; 
models of elephants cut in ebony and ivory ; paper 
weights and knife handles made of elephants' grinders 
(never to be confounded with the tusks, though 
the latter are in commerce denominated "teeth"); 
with tortoiseshell bracelets, chains, paper knives, and 
other articles more or less useful and ornamental will 
be pressed on the attention of visitors. And when the 
Moorman lapidary or pedlar approaches with the &mons 
gems of Ceylon, visions of Arabian Nights' splendour 
are conjured up, and the stranger will feel as Miss Jews- 
berry (Mrs. Fletcher) felt when she touched at Ceylon, 
en route to India : — 

And when enginlkd figures crave 
Heed to ti\y boeoiii*H glittering stole ; 

I He Aladdin in hiH cave — 
I folluw Sinlxul irn tbe shore. 
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PuTcliases should be made under the advice of expe- 
Tienoed residents, if possible, for the native traders will 
Ask for their commodities just what they think they can 
get. In buying precious stones the risk is great of 
l>ecoming the possessor of " precious humbugs," the 
manufacture of glass shops in Birmingham. One 
pimple test may be of use. A true gem, touched by 
the tongue, will be found considerably cooler 
than the atmosphere. A really good blue sap- 
phire is valuable, though a specimen without 
faults is rare. Red rubies, good and of any size 
«re rare. Those who prefer the curious to the 
1)eautiful may get a cat's eye; but such as Avisli at 
filight cost to carry aAvay mementoes of the ** glittering 
wealth " of Ceylon should confine themselves to the 
form of zircon called locally " Matura diamond," to the 
beautiful form of adularia called " moonstone," and 
the still cheaper " cinnamon stone." The fruit Avhich 
probably the visitor will be most anxious to indulge in 
i«rill be pineapples. In the season. May to July, these 
;^it8 ought to be obtained at a cost not exceeding 3d. 



each (in Colombo they sometimes sell for a halfpenny), 
while they should never cost more than a shilling. 
Plantains can always be obtained at a moderate rate. 
The common orange of Ceylon, which ripens without 
that yellowing of the skin which marks the fruit in 
Europe, is very refreshing without being high flavoured ; 
while the jamanara (king or mandarin orange) is 
amongst the most delicate flavoured of fruits. Bread 
fruits are very fine at Galle, and whole groves of this 
beautiful and valuable tree may be seen on the road to 
Colombo. The jak tree (the mahogany of Ceylon, froni 
which most articles of furniture are made) is to be seeii 
everywhere near human abodes, its enormous fruits 
growing out of the bark on the trunk and larger branches 
exciting the special attention of strangers. These jak 
fruits are largely eaten by the natives, ripe or in the 
form of curry ; and even Europeans do not despise 
curries containing the mealy kernels, any more than 
they do those in which the almond-like seed of tho 
caclJH, or the long pods of the drumstick or horse-radish 
tree, are ingredients. The markets of Galle are not 
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80 well supplied as they ought to be ; but a meal of 
good fish ought generally to be got at the hotels. The 
seir fish is little if at all infenor to the salmon, and 
good mullet and pomfret can be obtained. Frequent 
proposals have been made to remove the coaling 
station of the Peninsular and Oriental Company^s 
steamers from Galle to Trincomalie ; and it has 
even been suggested that the latter should super- 
sede Colombo as the commercial port of the island. 
But, geographically, Trincomalie is out of the 
direct route from Bombay, England, and Australia ; 
while as regards population and supplies, the place is 
not to be compared with Gallo, far less with Colombo. 
Indeed, for much of what is consumed by the inhabi- 
tants of Trincomalie, and by the fleet when present, the 
station is dependent on the fertile peninsula of Jafliia, 
whence dhoneys are continually nmning, except in the 
fierceness of the north-east monsoon. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has given Trincomalie the benefit of his 
powerful advocacy, but this generation at least cannot 
alter the actual state of things. Trincomalie is sparsely 



populated, and the neighbourhood is unhealthy, while 
Galle and Colombo are about the most healthy townn 
in the tropics, and their neighbourhoods — especially the 
vicinity of Colombo — densely populated. A railway 
once made from the foot of the hills, no doubt it 
would be easy and safe at all times to ship cofiee in 
Trincomalie Bay. But coffee must be first dried^ 
picked, and garbled, and for these operations the labour 
of large numbers of men, Avomen, and children is abso- 
lutely necessary. Those who wish to obtain informa* 
tion respecting the progi'ess of pure Christianity in the 
island, or to aid its progress, will enjoy a visit to the 
AVesleyan Mission House at '* Richmond Hill" or the 
Church Mission station at Baddegamme. At Co* 
lombo and Kandy the Christian visitor can, in ad- 
dition, learn what the Baptist? have been doing since 
1812 ; while in the Jaffna Peninsula may be found the 
excellent missionaries of the American Board, chiefly 
Congi*egationalists. 

The cause of Christian education can be furthered 
in the case of the girls' school at Buona Yista> 
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ynth which the name of the late Mrs. Gibson will 
«Ter be honourably associated ; while for the relief of 
temporal poverty and disease the Friend in Need 
Society and its hospital plead for generous sup^. 
port. 

When, as frequently happens, steamers with passen- 
gers from every portion of the western and eastern 
hemispheres, and from the wonderful golden lands of 
Australasia, meet at Galle, and such passengers are 
poured out to swell the representatives of varied races 
which already reside ia the place, the scene presented 
is calculated to remind one of the confusion of tongues 
which led to the scattering of the human race east- 
wards and westwards, southwards and northwards. 
Mixed with the predominant English, Scotch, and Irish 
passengers, are representatives of every European 
nationality, from the voluble Frenchman bound for 
Cambodia, to the grave Spaniard whose destiny is the 
PhiUppines ; Germans whose accents are redolent of the 
^* Deutscher's Faderland," not being absent. Descend- 
ants of the Portuguese and Hollanders walk the 



streets. Of Orientals nearly every race and every 
religion is represented on the wharves and streets. 
Chinese and Japanese may be there, en route for 
Europe, in which they take so deep, though only newly 
awakened interest. It was only the other day, too, 
that a Malay Prince, from the Eastern Archipelago, 
passed this way, receiving military honours from his 
fellow-countrymen of the Ceylon Rifles, as he returned 
with the new title — that of Maharajah of Johore, which 
had been conferred on him by the Queen of England. 
Australian shepherds and diggers are there, looking 
probably with wonder at the feminine dress and still 
more feminine comb of the Singhalese, the voluminous 
turbans of tlie Tamils and other Hindoos, and the 
funnel-like caps which crown the closely cropped skulls 
of the " Tambies," or Moormen. Parsees too, from 
Bombay, are sure to attract attention. Indeed, now 
more even than in the olden days, when the ships of 
Tarshish traded Avith Western India and South Ceylon, 
Galle presents to the student of ethnology almost 
every variety of colour, dress, language, and religious 
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rite which distinguish nations and individuals .of the 
human race. 

, As we are discussing the ports of Ceylon we must 
now (supposing a steamer going "south about" 
to be at Galle on a trip round the island) trans- 
port the reader from the soutii to the east of the 
island, and give him a siglit of the grand bay of Trin- 
coinalie, which forms the safest and most important 
harbour in the East. The place is "beautiful exceed- 
iugly," bearing a strong resemblance, with its wealth 
of wooded isles reflected in its placid waters, to the 
lake districts of more temperate climes. Casual visitors 
to the bay write in raptures of the scenery, as if some 
uctt- discovery had been made. And, in truth, but for 
tlie existence at the place of the iniUtary garrison, 
ami the impei-ial dockyard with the occasional visits of 
fillips of the British Navy, the station would be but 
little known, tlie population of the district being sparse 
and the connnerce insignificant, for a long feverish 
waste lies between the great naval j)ort of the east and 
the thickly inhabited parts of Coylon. Indeed, as 



regards Ceylon, Trincomalie, though geographicalljr 
connected with the isUnd, and garrisoned by th© 
forces of the colony, raay be said to sit apart in hep 
solitary grandeur — in her adornments of marine and 
sylvan beauty — 

Like latly of the mere, 
Lone Bitting liy the Bliore^ of old romance. 

"We can never forget our sensations during the winding 
course of the little steamer " Pearl " round the points 
and through the islands of this magnificent bay in the 
rapidly openingdawn of a clear June morning some years- 
ago : the perfect beauty of the scene was so utterly un- 
expected. Pleasant, too, were all the surroundings 
ere the tropic sun had risen to bathe water, land, and 
trees, in glancing splendour; or, after his strength had 
moderated, and the softness and coolness of evening 
had fallen on sea and land and islet. But neither can 
we forget the reflected heat from the reddish-coloured 
quartz as we ascended to pay a noontide visit to Fort 
Ostenburg. AVe could not help recalling Sir Hardinge' 
Oiffard's uncomplimentary description of the locality: 
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" What, ho l" cried the devil, "go rig out my Lark, 

Built of the cypress-tree ; 

O'er the foam-tipt waves of the ocean dark, 

Tho' we leave in our track a stonny sea, 

We '11 sail right merrily. 

The vessel that crosses our gloomy way 

Kight strong and stout may lie ; 

But never a^^ain shall the light of day 

Behold her dash far, far away 

From her plunging bow the feathery spray ! — 

A shattered mast alone shall tell 

Of the goodly ship that sailed so well ; 

The greedy shark and the slimy sea-eel 

Will thank me, I ween, for a plenteous mcaL " 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

80 on he sailed from zone to zone, 

Till he came to the Garden of Eden, Ceylon; 

And the devil chuckled with might and main, 

As he thought how his mischief Tie there begun, 

When he first declared war 'gainst the race of man ! 

Now it chanced to be " upon a day 

In the merry, merry month of May :" 

He found it so hot he began to roar. 

And, what's strange for the devil, ho cursed and swore. 

And he iled to his boat with hurried pace. 

In haste to (luit such a roasting place ; 

And, going, he shriek'd with doleful cry, 

" It 's high time for me back to to liy : 

If I 've any refractory spirits there, 

I '11 send them to Trinkomalee ; 

T will l)e pretty warm work for them to bear. 

Since it 's even too hot for me ! " 

The place is hot — the hottest station at which troops 
are stationed in Ceylon, and in former times the sani- 
tary reputation of the eastern garrison was very un- 



favourable. Of later years the opinion has changed, and 
old residents,likeworthyMr.Crabbeof the dockyard, can 
produce themselves as living proofs of the fact that great 
heat is perfectly compatible with good health and lon- 
gevity. At intervals, however, the fever which keeps 
down the population in the neighbouring districts finds 
its way, with fatal effect, amongst the inhabitants of 
the town and forts — for the forts are separated by a dis- 
tance of two miles, to suit the exigencies of guarding 
the noble harbour. Trincomalie, like other stations on 
the east of the island and those in the north, is but 
slightly affected by the south-west monsoon which 
strikes with such violence on the western and 
southern shores of the island. In the month of 
October to December the winds and heavy rains 
of the north-east monsoon make themselves lelt. 
The mean maximum temperature is 90^' F. for seven 
months in the year, with variations of from 12 to 16^. 
There are traces of what some believe to be volcanic 
action at Trincomalie, and the precipitous "Saamy** 
and " Chapel " rocks are associated with interesting 
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Tamil and Dutch traditions, on which we regret that 
onr space Tvill not permit ua to dwell. A few miles out 
in the splendid forest are the remarkable hot wells of 
Kannia. Here the visitor can vary his bath from cold 
to tepid water, and even to fluid so hot that the hand 
suddenly plunged into it is instinctively and very rapidly 
withdrawn. Some interesting ruins, not yet described, 
have been discovered in the forest not far from Trin- 
comalie. The "Lake of Kandelay" (one of the 
finest of the old tanks) is also -n-ithin easy visiting 
distance. Shooting and hunting excursions into 
the jungles wliich stretch away to Dambool and 
beyond are often organized at Trincomalio. The 
nature of the country to be traversed, and of the 
Bport which nay bo expected, are vividly described 
in papers lately contributed to tlie Sporting Mtujnziite 
by Col. W. W. Turner, C.B., 07th Begt. From Col. 
Turner's descriptions we quote some graphic pas- 
sages in our Appendix. We may say here that 
the engi'aving of the Kadienlena Buck will give our 
readers an idea of what the great deer of Ceylon 



(the gi'eat aA-la of Cuvisr) is like ; immense in size, 
but with antlers not to be compared to those of 
the red deer of Eui-ope. Kotmalie and its neigh- 
bourhood, Dimboola, Ambeganioa, and Dickoya have 
been always famous for elk hunts. A letter from 
one of the mighty hunters of Kotmalie, written soon 
after his removal to Dickoya, to a friend, was by the 
latter placed at our disposal, and we quote from it the 
racy and exciting details of a case in which, elk being 
sought for, verj' ditferent game was found and dis- 
posed of: — 

You will be sorry to hear tliat I bave lost my poor old dog 
Oficar. He died two <Iajs ago from wounds received in k firiit 
with a cbetab. There is one consolation — I have got sftid cbetim'i 
hiJe. It happened in ibis wise: I went up to tba patinas oo 
Sflturdny last to look after my work, and bronglit tbc dogs with me. 
Three of the Dickoya youngsters also came with me, and tbey tempted 
me to take tbe dogs out. We started three elk all at once, but u my 
little pack is not enough for three at a time, we lost them all. We 
then put in on the otber side, and we were not in tbe jungle two 
minutes when one of the dogs gave a tremendous »fand up bark, and 
all the rest followed suite. There was a short run, and then another 
bay. " This must be a pig," said I ; and ran like blsEse. When I 
came up to tbeui, I fonud them all standing round a tree, barking 
furiously. "O bang it!" said 1 ; " it is only a tittle cat, alter all, and 
be bas gone into the treej" and I was walking up to whip tbe dogV 
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mwaj, vlien my litUe dog-boy pulkd me by tlieback of the jacket, and 
SDOg oat in my ear: "Peelie ! Dorelie ! Peeliel** pointing up tbe tree. 
I looked upy and there was the brute, as large as life, stretched out on 
a bmnch about 30 feet up, glaring down on us, and wagging his tail as 
^oo tee a cat do when he is looking at a mouse, or something else he 
wants to get. We made tracks in tlie opposite direction ; not altoge- 
ther fiom funk, mind you, but partly from funk, and partly to get a 
better view of the animal. I had hardly turned my head (my tail, I 
mean), when I heard a whiz in the air, and then a tlmd on the ground, 
about ten yards from me, and the dogs off again in full tongue. I 
Went after them as fast as I could, straiuiiig eveiy nerve, not to 
^ Hooroosh ! *' them on, but to get them off; but that was impossible. 
The brute only went al)out a hundred yards, when they ran into him 
and polled him down. When I came up, Oscar, Boosdoo, and Ban- 
shee had him in front, and the other dogs behind. He was 
partly on his side, but not quite. He had Oscar round the neck with 
one paw, and was hitting at the pups with another. That was all I 
could see, as in another instant my kuife was half-a-dozen times 
through his heart I made a hole in his heart into which you could 
TtMffl a head of cabbage. We examined the dogs, and were surprised 
and delighted to find only three of them hurt. Boosdoo had a bad 
wound on the foreleg and shoulder, Banshee, a very bad one on the neck 
and chest; Oscar, several small wounds on tie head and neck, but 
none of them appeared very bad ; but it seems the poor fellow had 
aome internal injuries that I could not see, as he died two days after. 
I think the two pups will recover. Excuse me fur bothering you with 
this yarn, but I am so proud of my dogs that I could not help telling 

ion of it As far as I know, there has only been one other chetah 
ilied by dogs in Cejlon, — the one Edward Palliser killed. Do you 
know of any more ? My dogs went off to the jungle to-day on their 
own hook, and killed an elk ; not a very big one. This makes — 
14 elk, 2 pigs, 1 chetah, and several monkeys since I came here. 



From this digi*ession germane to Col. Turner's ani- 
mated descriptions of Ceylon sport, we return to 
Trincomalie. Pleasant boating excursions can be ex- 
tended from Trincomalie as far as Tamblegam Bay, 
once (before the Kandelay Tank fell into ruin) an ex- 
panse of rich rice cultivation, and now occasionally the 
scene of a pearl fishery, which is, however, but of slight 
importance compared with those which, from a distant 
antiquity, have rendered famous the Bay of Condatchy, 
or Aripo on the opposite side of the island. The 
Tamblegam oysters are of a different and inferior species 
(the placnna placenta), Avith thin, transparent shells, 
which are occasionally used as substitutes for window 
glass, and are exported to India to be burnt into lime 
for the beetel masticatory. For this latter purpose the 
very Avealthy natives of India obtain the small " seed 
pearls" found in such multitudes at the Aripo Fisheries. 
Although, for the present, the great pearl fisheries of Cey- 
lon have ceased, as they seem to have done at intervals 
from all antiquity, yet our readers may be interested in 
the following description of the mode in which the fish- 
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cries at Aripo are usually conducted ; fislieriefl whicli, in 
the period of British nilo in Ceylon, liave yielded a mil- 
lion sterling. "We quote from a description by the Hon. 
George Vane, now Treasurer of the island, who, when 
Collector of Customs, superintended several vei-y suc- 
cessful fisheries (occumng after a blank of twenty 
years) during the rule of that fortunate as well as 
able Governor, Sir H. G. Ward: — 

AVhen a bed of oyetcrs in of an age to be lislieil fat llie age of t'tve 
to spven ypaw.— F.j, a sair.vlo of 10,000 or 12,1)00 k takni u,i, 
landed at once, and \mj)g inuHt careftdly counted, all jdaced in a 
large ballam or boat. Tlie place of dcpoKit in then securi'd and 
guarded : afler ten or t\velve davi, when the oj'Hter flesh hai« become 
« tnnBs of putrid matter, the wasliing takex place; sea water id then 
put into the hallam, and a number of cnolie)<, divested of nil clothing 
that tvould allow of concealment, arc rtinged on eai-b side of the ba'.- 
1am, watched by the peons to sec that they kee]) their linndit iindci- 
vatcr, when separating and washing the oyntcr Nhelt, and do not take 
and conceal any of the pearls they may see or feel. The sliellx are 
well rublwd together, those having ]>earls adliering thereto are Ket 
apart for the jtearls to be cut away, and the other shells are placed in 
heapR alongside each man, and when all is eompletcil an> counted, to 
eec that none have been taken, and to cnKure the corrcctnei'ii of the 
quantity upon which the estimated value of the fishery in thua hu^cd. 
AHer all the shells are removed, the water is baled out and piiRged 
through sieves and cloth to arrest any pearls that might be so taken 
up, and then a disgusting mass of filthy putrid matter and mud re- 
mains, amongst which you sec the pearls glistening, and the excite- 



ment of looking for and collecting the large ones begins, 
intendent's eyes must be evcrjwliere, to prevent any hi 
own picking them out, for the natives are most fiuick-( 
equally quick -lingereil. The mass of mud and shells and 
is then collected in a he.ip at one end of the ballam, and 
cleansed by rejieated watihings, is laid upon cloths exposci 
to dry ; when thoroughly dn-, the large pearls are pic 
hand, and the sninllcr ones silted by -women. During 1 
everj- precaution is taken that no pearls are lost ; every : 
is washett, and the water pasted through sieves of the sn 
and a vigilant watch ke]it over all the people employed, 
adepts at seeing aud concealing pearls. When all the pc: 
A'ctLil, thn'o or four intclIiijeiLt, respectable pearl dt'ale 
nioBtly of the Mooinian c) aw. are cnllcd in to estimate 
which is (lone by sizinn, clnsning, ami weighing; and a 
tbcuc results the* V.ihintiiin ix ansigncil to each class of pi 
market mtcs then ruling. 

The lishcrv usually takes place in the month of Marv 
pca is cahu'and the cuirents least perceptible. The p 
follows :— The whole of the boats assembled are numbered 
into two Hipiadnms, the red and the lilue, each consisting 
(JO or 70 l"'.it«. Tlie s(|uadron« lisb alternately, Kaeh 
cangany, five diving stones, and two divern to each stoi 
men arc numlH'red, as well an the boat, and. in the Kottc 
tlivisioihs, with corrcupoiuling nun:t)cr8, so that each boa' 
precise mmt where its oysters are to be dc|>osited. Tl 
starts usually iH-tween 11 and 12 p.ii., so as to reach 
ground by sunrise. The Imnks ore about twelve mile 
shore. As soim as the boats have arrivcil, the si^al i: 
the diving-stones go over the sides of the boats, with a lo 
noise. One diver goes down witli each ; the other holO 
rojie, wHtchcK the motion of his comrade —lira ws up tirv 
then tlic net, in which the oystero are liHlged as torn Trui 
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^iid then the diver himself. Each pair of divers keep their oysters 
Mparate from the rest, in large nets or baskets, so that luck and 
lahoor determine the remuneration of the pair. When one man is 
tired, the other takes his phu*e, but they do not dive alternately, as 
too much time would be lost by changing. The man who has been 
down, after remaining a minute or so upon the surface, during which 
lie either floats, without apparent exei'tion, or holds on by a rope, 
descends again, and repeats the process, until he requires rest, when 
he takes his turn on board. This continues almost without interrup- 
tion for six hours. Indeed, the stimulus of self-interest brought to 
bear upon all is so great that, as the time approaches for striking 
work, the cffbits of the men increase, and there is never so much 
•activity as when the heat is most intense, the sk}' without a cloud, 
the sun glaring frightfully, and the sea like molten lead. At last the 
.second gun is fired — every stone goes down simultaneously for one 
more haul, and then every hand is employed in making sail, and 
every boat has her head to the shore. The Adigar (a native head- 
man, stationed at Manaar), who is allowed a boat with five stones as 
his share of the fishery, acts as commodore. As the boats reach the 
beach, they let go their anchors opposite the Government ** kottoo,'* 
the first arrivals getting the best places. Each boat swings upon her 
■anchor, with her stern to the shore, and, in an instant, the divers are 
in the water, and each pair carries the results of its day's work to the 
Kottoo. Then they divide the oysters into four heaps. In two 
hours the whole of the 75 boats are unloaded, unless delayed by con- 
trary winds, the divers' share removed, and three-foui-ths belonging 
to Government left in the Kottoo, divided into heaps of 1,000 each — 
the doors are locked, guards stationed, and everything is in readiness 
for the Cutch(;rry sale. This system appears peculiarly well suited 
to the country and to the objects in view, by bringing to bear upon 
the daily results of the fishery the largest amount of private interests, 
juid the smallest amount of Government control. No man could be 
forced into doing what the divers do voluntarily. No fixed payment 



would induce them to dive as often in the day, or to unload their 
boats with equal dispatch. 

We may add that the depth of water on the banks 
at Aripo or Condatchy Bay is from four to seven 
fathoms, and that the divers never remain under 
water more than two minutes; seldom more than 
one. At the sales, the oysters being put up 
at so umcli per thousand, there is sometimes 
great competition ; at otlier times a combination 
amongst tlie buyers, which it requires a threat of 
stopping the fishery to break. Prices have varied 
from below £1 to little short of £20 per thousand, 
the average for 1857, when thirty-two and a half 
millions of shells were taken up, having been 16s. 8|d. ; 
while in 1800, Avhen only 3,645,000 were fished, it Avas 
£12 17s. lOd. The contrast between Aripo, on ordi- 
nary occasions silent and deserted, and the scene of 
bustle and excitement it exhibits during a pearl fishery 
is very remarkable. Ever prominent, however, are 
the immense heaps of shells on the shore, the accumu- 
lations of ages of fisheries. 
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A iiatiii-alist has been employed by the Ceylon 
Government to ascertain, if possible, the causes of the 
periodical disappearance of the bivalves from the 
banks, and to ascertain what means there may be of 
cuhivathig the oysters and converting wliat is a vviy 
uncertain source of rcvenne into a certainty. As yet, 
however, the pr(.)sj)ects ai-e not very encouraging, and 
all that we know on satisfactory evidence is that visits 
from shoals of skate-like fish, with tremendous teeth and 
capacious stomachs, have had nnicli to do with tlie 
clearing of the banks. Mr. Hoklsworth's researches 
may xdtimattly, let us hope, lead to more positive 
results. 

Trinconialio, to -which we return, has a timber trade of 
some importance, but in this respect, as well as in jiopu- 
lation, and grain and cocoa-nut production, Batticalon, 
the other great station on the eastern coast of the island, 
is far superior to Trincomalie. Unfortunately Batticnloa 
has no good port. Its scries of backwaters, however, (in 
■which the curious "nnisical shell" aboimds,) is ex- 
tensive and beautiful, and illust rat ions of these wo hope 



to include in the volume, which may be the result of fuUf 
carrying out the design to which we alluded at the com- 
mencement of these remarks. But for the truly mag- 
nificent harbour of Trincomalie — which is only of im- 
portance to Ceylon in proportion to the interest which 
she, as a detached part of the British empire, must feel 
in the imperial navy — Batticaloa, and not Trincomalie^ 
would be the capital of the eastern province, the seat 
of tlie govei'ument agency, and principal court, which 
Trincomalie now is. Our three engravings fromLieat. 
Stewart's beautiful photographs, and that from the 
sketch for which we are indebted to Captain Hen- 
derson, fairly illustrate the exquisite scenery of Trin- 
comalie. The approach to the great harbour is ren- 
dered safe by two lighthouses, — one at Foid Poiut^ 
and the second on Round Island. Trincomalie is 
situated on an irregular, rocky peninsula, about 
tliree miles in length, and varying iu breadth from 
half a mile to two miles, which juts out from the- 
coast in a south-eastern direction. The coast itself 
runs nearly Ecutb and north. The peninsula and tbe 
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opposite coast are indented by bays and creeks, enclos- 
ing a large area of water of an irregular circular form, 
about three miles across, winch forms the harbour. 
The islands which dot the water, besides the beauty 
they impart, are, during the presence of vessels of war, 
the varying scenes of gun-practice and peaceful festi- 
vities. Fort Ostenburg, at an elevation of 180 feet 
above the sea, stands on the rocky extremity of a ridge 
which projects across the opening of the bay. It thus 
guards the entrancetotheharbour, and protects the dock- 
yard stores, to the very walls of which the water is so 
•deep that the great Himalaya transport steamer Avas 
able to ride with her side to the shore. Fort Frederick 
guards the harbour in another direction, being situated 
at an elevation of 130 feet on a promontory Avhich 
projects into the open sea, and tlic civil town lies 
stretched below on the land side of the fort, and along 
the shores of the bay. 

We now return from our voyage to the east coast, 
and leaving Galle by a two-horse coach, the traveller, 
who has time at his disposal, proceeds to Colombo by 



a very good road made along the coast, the sea being 
almost constantly seen on the left, while one almost 
ceaseless grove of cocoa-nut palms, with bread fruit, 
jak, and other trees, affords a grateful shade from tho 
heat of a tropical sun. The noonday halt for breakfast 
half way at Bentotte (Bentot) forms a pleasant break 
in the journey. The traveller will luxuriate in the cool 
sea breezes Avliich sweep over the elevated mound on 
which the rest-house is situated, and may enjoy the re- 
freshment of a bath in one of the coves below. 

Good fish is generally part of tlie meal at this station, 
and Bentotte is famous for its oysters. Strangers, how- 
ever, should deal cautiously with these '* natives,'* 
which are, in the first place, not equal in quality to 
their European congeners, and which, as may be ima- 
gined, are rapidly acted on by the hot climate. As he 
is carried along the road the traveller cannot fail to 
admire the indented and rocky coast, and the striking 
islets covered with cocoa-nuts Avhich lie not far from 
Bentotte. The singular conformation of the screw pine 
will attract attention, standing, as it does, on a multir 
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tude of root branches, some of which aru straigltt as 
stilts, and others contorted Hke snakes. If one of these 
trees happens to be in blossom, the evidence of the 
olfactory nerves soon justifies tlie designation oilora- 
tissimiif, while the appearance of the fruit may well de- 
ceive a stranger into the belief that he sees a real ripe 
luscious pine-apple on a gigantic plant. A single tasting 
of this acrid ft-nit will for ever dispel the illusion. The 
true pine-apple grows in great abundance and most 
luxuriantly, generally in hedgerows and under the shade 
of trees in Ceylon. Grown in this way it is a very fair 
fruit, but ordinary and exotic varieties cultivated and 
exposed to the sun are delicious. Even the native 
"rock pine-apples," grown actually on rocks and in 
Ruc'i moidd as decayed cryjitoganis have produced, are 
high flavoured and good. If pine-apples are ripe, but 
not too ripe, and thoroughly cleared from rind and 
seeds, they are wholesome. In the season, May to 
July, the natives use them largely as food. Cart- 
drivers, as they go along tlie roads, may be seen now 
eating a pine-apple or plantaiu, now a cucumber, and 



anon chewing a piece of sugar-cane. They may not 
know anything seientiBcidly of the nutritious propertieB 
of saccharine juices; but their instincts guide them a» 
rightly here as they do in inducing them to season 
with hot spices their vegetable curries. The ground 
amongst the cocoa-nuts is often carpeted with Uia 
goat-foot, ipomca, the curiously-shaped emerald green 
leaves of which are overpowered wlien the plant is 
in blossom, with a blaxe of pink and purple tints. 
Emerson Teunent dwells on the striking appearance 
l>resentcd by the (Jallc Face esiilanade when covered, 
in his tinit', with patches of this plant in full 
bloom ; and Mr. Nicholl, the artist to whom we 
owe tlie coloiu'cd pictm-e of Ceylon vegetation, 
painted a striking picture of "Christmas in Cey- 
lon," which, after exhibition, was pui-chaaed by tlie 
Queen, — in which the scene described by Emerson 
Tennent made a striking foregroimd to a yievr of 
Colombo Fort. But since Emerson Tennent and 
Nicholl have left Ceylon equestrians on the Galle Facft 
have so increased in number that it was found necessary 
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to clear away this beautiful convolvulus. Along the 
:8ea-shore of the Galle Face it ought to be cultivated as 
«a border to Sir H. Ward's footpath, but the leaves form 
JBach a favourite food for rabbits, that we have found it 
rather difficult to preserve a carpeting of this plant on 
•our own little portion of sea-side at Colpetty, Mixed 
with the bells of this convolvulus is a legumi- 
nous plant, with still more beautiful blossoms, 
Tesembling large sweet peas in colour and odour, 
lihe caiiavalia ohtnslfoUa. There is a pretty yellow 
variety {dolichos luteus)^ which, however, is not con- 
:8picuous. The purple bells of the goat-foot con- 
Tolvulus lying along the ground, and the pink-blos- 
fiomed spikes of what we may call the sea-pea, produce 
-an effect of great brilliance, compensating us in Ceylon 
for the absence of the sea-pink and the daisy of more 
temperate climes. 

Passing what is known as Barberyn, on the old maps, 

-but which the authority of a Government minute has 

recently restored to its proper form of Beruwala (!), 

ihrough an almost interminable avenue of palms, bread 



and jak fruit trees, mangoes, and oranges ; lovi-lovis, 
with their cherry-like fruits, and bilembis, with their 
wall-flower like blossoms, forming with coffee bushes 
the undergrowth, — the coach reaches the beautiful sta- 
tion of Caltura, " the Richmond of Ceylon." This 
place is at the mouth of the Kaluganga (Black river), 
which here widens out to the dimensions of a consider- 
able lake, ^vith a pretty little island in its bosom. This 
river, like most of the streams in Ceylon, finds it diffi- 
cult to pour its waters into the sea — the monsoon waves 
indeed driving them back, and so giving rise to the 
back-waters, or *'gobbs," which form such remarkable 
features on the western and eastern shores of the island. 
They have all the effect of lakes, and while their brackish 
waters swarm with fish, the reeds and grasses (some 
of enormous dimensions) and mangroves which grow 
on their shores and out of their bosoms are alive with 
aquatic fowl by day, and darkened by clouds of harpy^ 
like bats (the immense flying-foxes) going out on fruit- 
foraging expeditions as night closes in. One of the 
most curious objects to be seen on the banks of these 
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lakes is the so-called "Water cocoa-nut" (yiipa fni* 
ticans). The leaves, which exactly resemble those 
of the beautiful dwarf (" Maldive ") cocoa-nuts of 
Ceylon, grow right out of the water, and but for their 
longer and more slender make, might pass for branches 
of the true cocoa-nut. The fruit, however, which is a 
very curious, indented conglomeration of seeds, differs 
essentially in appearance from a cocoa-nut : resem- 
bling the fruit of screw pines with which botanists class 
the plant. The sportsman on ** the Bolgodde lake," 
which the traveller will leave to his right at Pantura 
as he proceeds from Caltura to Colombo, may vary the 
enjoyment of snipe, teal, and coot shooting, by trying 
conclusions between a bullet and the head of an 
** alligator" — the true crocodile, which, as the natives 
know to their cost, is too common in the backwaters 
and rivers of Ceylon. There is a spot up the river 
from Caltura connected with the sad fate of a young 
bride snatched away while bathing on the morning of 
lier marriage day, by one of those hideous brutes. 
^»--iiV extermination ought to be an object with Govern- 



ment and sportsmen. In 1862 the deaths reported a9 
caused by attacks of alligators were three, and probably 
six may be taken as the annual average. In the moat^ 
or near the walls of the Did fort (long disused) at- 
Caltura, may frequently be seen an ugly lizard, th^ 
cobra-goya, half alligator, half snake in appearance, at 
the sight of which strangers may well be excused if 
they experience some sensations of terror, as well b& 
disgust. Adults run no risk from these animals, but 
they have been known to attack and even devour little 
children, while they are very destructive to poultry. 
We ** assisted " at the death of one which was caught 
in the act at a mission station near Galle, — a Bud- 
dhist lad the while interceding for the life of the* 
animal, because, as was shrewdly suspected, he- 
believed the creature to be the succeeding birth 
of his grandfather, recently deceased. Large rat 
snakes often cross the road between Galle and 
Colombo. They look formidable enough, and the un* 
practised eye would find it difficult to distinguish them 
from the formidable cobra de capello, with hood unex' 
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^anded. But happily this, the commonest of snakes, 
is perfectly innocuous, as are all but three out of about 
thirty species in Ceylon. Indeed the rat-snake, as the 
name implies, performs about houses and barns in Cey- 
lon the functions of a cat. There is a beautiful green 
snake in Ceylon called by some the whip snake, by 
others the eye snake, from the unfounded prejudice that 
it darts with evil aim at the human eye. We put up 
our hand one day to pluck some " beads " from a plant 
of abrus pj'ocatorioasy wliicli had spread its green 
^vided leaves, purple blossoms, and scarlet-and-l)lack 
seeded pods, all over a blue-blossomed and yellow- 
'seeded duranta. We drew back instinctively, as we 
found that we had touched a green snake which lay 
•coiled amongst the leaves, so as scarcely to be distin- 
-guished from them in colour. Grasped in its mouth we 
noticed a " blood-sucker " a lizard, of chameleon-like 
-colours, the lizard, in liis turn, having been preying on 
« green grasshopper, or cicada. Satisfied that no 
danger was present, we proceeded to prove that man 
also possesses the destructive instinct, by plunging into 



a bottle of spirits the beautiful gr6en snake and his 
iiTidescent victim. One of our very earliest recollec* 
tions of Ceylon refers to the bottling of a snake under 
very different circumstances. The late Dr. Kinnis was 
in the habit of amusing his friends l)y turning out a 
cobra in a wide verandah, irritating the reptile so as 
to force it to erect its head and expand its speckled 
hood — a sight of terrible beauty. The finale was for 
the Doctor to bruig his ebony ruler down suddenly 
over the snake's head, press it to the ground, seize the 
animal by the neck, and bottle it. Tried in a wide 
open space, the experiment had been often successful ; 
but a very large and lively cobra, taken from a raft 
found floating down the Kalany, being let loose in a 
room full of furniture, the result was different. The 
snake coiled the lower portion of its body round a 
chair, struck suddenly and vehemently out as Dr. 
Kinnis advanced his hand with the ruler, and inflicted 
a deep wound on the fleshy inside portion of his 
thumb. He had a firm grasp of the snake, which he 
did not relax until the reptile was writhing in thp 
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bottle of spirits, into which we had aided him in 
plunging it. But, aware of his danger, the wounded 
thumb was instantly in his mouth, and the flesh 
gnawed and sucked with all the energy possible. Ac- 
companying him to the surgery of the Military Medical 
Store, we saw him deliberately cut out the piece with a 
scoop, rejecting the proferred aid of his friend, Dr. Ste- 
wart. This prompt and active treatment was success- 
ful in saving a useful life ; but Dr. Kinnis resolved never 
again to trifle with snakes, a resolution on which it would 
be well for all to act, though the danger to Europeans 
(with the protection of shoes and clothes, and the 
dread their unusual appearance excites in all animals, 
irom the elephant in his abnormal condition to the 
snake) is so slight that, during a residence of thirty 
years in Ceylon, we have not heard of the death of one 
European from snake bite. We have found a snake 
under our j)illow, and we have seen one coiled round 
a door-handle. But both were apparently harmless. 
Twice only were we in real danger. Once while sitting 
reading, at Point Pedro, by lamplight, a fierce and ex- 



cited snake rushed in across bur chair, coiled itself 
round the legs of a couch, erected its hood, and hissed. 
But " the snake it was that died.'' To adopt Cowper'a 
description of a similar feat, 

** We killed him just beliinil the door. 
And taught him never to come there no more." 

On another occasion, while we were, with gun in 
hand, intent on the pursuit of jungle fowl and pea- 
cocks, in the Patchellepalle jungles, at the northern 
extremity of the island, our attention was arrested 
by the waving to and fro of some object on the' 
path before us. It turned out to be the crest of a tre^ 
mendous cobra, on which we had come suddenly, or 
which had its nest close by. We retreated rapidly 
enough, but before we could fire, the reptile had glided 
away into the thick bushes. We experienced the fed* 
ing which Dogberry advised the watch to cherish when 
they were "well rid of a knave." The snake, pro- 
bably, felt equally glad to get out of our way, for these* 
creatures rarely attack voluntarily. A European lady 
certainly once told us that she was attacked and puiw 
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Bued by a "carpet snake" (tic polonga, probably, the 
most vicious and deadly snake of all), in her bathing- 
room, at Batticaloa. But it must be remembered that 
in this case the lady had come in at the only door 
through which the snake could escape. When trodden 
upon, of course the snake lites (it is only tlie scorpion 
which stings, and in Ceylon its sting is considered by 
no means so formidable as the bite of the centipede — 
it is not generally so painful, indeed, as that of the 
wasp, which inhabits the long pendent nests that may 
be occasionally seen on branches of cocoa-nut trees), 
and it is no marvel that out of a population of two 
and one-third millions semi-nude natives, from forty 
to fifty should perish annually from snake bites. If 
they tread on snakes on the paths or in the jungles, 
there is nothing to defend their feet or legs. Then 
a large majority of the natives sleep practically in 
the open air, — in open verandahs at least. Snakes, 
in tho course of their nocturnal excursions, nestle 
near a sleeper for the sake of the warmth. The 
jnan imconsciously turns over on the snake, which in- 



stinctively bites ; and before the poor victim attains 
consciousness, the poison has got into his circulation, 
and if the dose was large, death is certain. Much 
depends on the empty or full state of the poison ducts. 
If the snake has recently emptied these by biting some 
animal, a bitten man may suffer little; and the non- 
sense of charms and incantations, of placing a chatty 
of fire on the head, attaching a bit of carbonized bone 
(snake stone) to the wound, or any other ceremony 
or application equally absurd and inoperative, will get 
the credit of the cure. There is no cure save instant 
excision and copious bleeding from the wound, with a 
ligature above the wound (liquor ammonia, or any other 
stimulant being simultaneously given to the patient); and 
our friend, the late Dr. C. Elliott, was of opinion, that 
in no case could prompt excision fail, even when resorted 
to some time after the infliction of the bite. Dr. 
Dickman, of the Colonial Medical Service, however, 
gave us the details of a case, occuring in his ex- 
perience, where the most prompt and wise measures 
which he and another surgeon could adopt were un- 
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availing in saving tlie life of a poor servant-boy, avIio 
was bitten by a snake, in coming along the passage of a 
room in the 1)arracks at Trincomalie. His screams called 
the two surgeons to his aid, and they at once did all 
which science and skill indicated; but in vain. The 
poor boy, evidently innoculated with a dose of poison 
of intense virulence, and suffering from terror as well 
as pain, sunk rapidly. Of course it is desirable that 
even the forty to fifty deaths from snakes, and the 
twenty to thirty from a\\ other wild animals (mainly 
alligators, bears, and chetahs) which occur in (Vylon 
should be reduced by the destruction of the destroyers ; 
but Ceylon, lionless, tigerless, and wolfless, is a perfect 
asylum from danger, compared with Singapore, where it 
is computed that one man lor each day in the year is 
eaten by tigers ; or some parts of India, for instance 
Nagpore, where 1,200 persons perished in one year 
from the onslaught of wild animals. 

The Ceylon "chetah" (leopard) very rarely attacks 
human beings. The bear is a much more awkward 
customer to meet, and a good story is told of a Euro- 



pean gentleman saving his life by the free use of * 
brandy-bottle on the nose of a bear whose attentions 
were more close than pleasant, While on this subject, 
we would remark that danger from sharks renders sea- 
bathing dangerous in Ceylon, except in sheltered coves. 
But to return to Caltura and the Kaluganga. Hence 
the traveller wishing to visit Adam's Peak could boat 
up the river to Ratnapoora (the city of rubies), but 
the more usual course is to go to Ratnapoora, from 
Colombo up the side of the Kalany by HangweUa, 
Avisavilla, and Seeta-waka (so named, it is beUeved, 
after Seota the consort of Rama)^ and on the return 
journey to float down the Kaluganga to Caltura. The 
scenery of palms, bamboos, plantains, large lilies, forest 
trees, and festooned creepers along the banks of this 
really noble river, is beautiful, and there is a good deal 
of excitement at the shooting of a couple of rather 
formidable rapids. These it has been proposed to 
improve by blasting away the rocks which shut in the 
stream, or to avoid by cutting a channel up the 
side of the river, but the expense is beyond the 
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present means of the Colony. Even as it is, the 
river affords considerable facilities for the convey- 
ance of coffee from Ratnapoora and Happotella. 
Great quantities of bamboos and of forest timber are 
cut on the banks of the Kaluganga, and floated down 
in rafts, to be used by the builders of Colombo 
and the carpenters of Morottoo. Near Caltura a 
canal connects the river with the backwaters of Pan- 
tura and Korottoo, and thence there are, as already 
stated, lines of inland navigation, via Colombo, up the 
Kalany to Yatteantotte, and away by Xegombo to 
Chilaw, Pultam, and Calpentyn. The attention of the 
traveller is sure to be directed to the exceedingly 
lengthy wooden bridge by which the estuary of the 
Kaluganga is crossed. This was until recently the 
only bridge on the stream whose waters, to use Mr, 
Hardy's poetical fancy, '* have a most decided objec- 
tion to be lost in the sea, after coming from the clouds 
that rest upon one of the highest peaks in the Island, 
and rolling over rubies and sapphires, and passing 
places where Adam, if we may believe tradition, in the 



far-away time mingled his tears with their young rills.'* 
But a large iron bridge now spans the river near its 
source, at Ratnapoora. While at Ratnapoora en route 
to Adam's Peak, or on the return journey, the traveller 
will probably be tempted to try his fortune in " gem- 
ming " (digging pits in the alluvium, and washing for 
crystals), a pursuit which is followed to a greater extent 
in this neighbourhood, perhaps, than in any other 
place in Ceylon. But the bed of almost every stream 
sparkles with minute splinters of rubies and garnets, 
bright but of little value. 

Near Caltura are the principal plumbago mines of 
Ceylon. Plumbago is the only mineral which, apart 
from the precious gems, is as yet of any importance 
in the commerce of the island. For although iron 
of an excellent quality is plentiful in certain parts, 
yet circumstances are not favourable for working it. 
Government charge a royalty of fourteen shillings 
per ton on plumbago, and like other exports, at 
present, it pays a duty of 2^ per cent. Like coir, this 
heavy article is taken to England at a freight excep- 
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tionally low. The mineral diflfers much in quality, 
some being fine enough for pencils. The vast propor- 
tion exported, however, is used for crucible making, 
chiefly at the Battersea Works, near London; where 
the preference is given to the Ceylon graphite over 
that from Siberia and other countries, in consequence 
of the small admixture of iron in the former. 

Caltura was once the site of a Botanical Garden, 
traces of which remain in the shape of some fine exotic 
trees, including those which bear that king of all 
oriental fruits, the mangosteen. Beyond the similarity 
of name, this fruit has no connection with the mango, 
which in Ceylon (especially in the dry climate of Jaffna) 
is a fruit of very fair quality, although not to be com- 
pared to the carefully-cultivated mangoes of Bombay. 
These and mangosteens from the Eastern Archipelago 
sometimes come to Galle in the steamers of the 
P. and 0. Company; while ice ships from America, 
more rarely introduce apples, and grapes come from 
Australia. In Jaffna, where the drought of eight or 
— *lis' duration acts as a wintering to the plants, 



grapes of fair quality are grown; but although the 
grape vine grows in other parts of Ceylon the fruit 
seldom matures in consequence of the damp climate. 

About 16 miles from Colombo, the traveller passes 
Pantura,or Pana-dura, a name said to indicate the break- 
ing by the demons in one night of a thousand lamps, 
which had been placed there in honour of Buddha by 
King Wijaya Bahu. The village is situated opposite the 
commencement of a sandbank formed by the opposing 
influences of the lake-waters and the sea-waves. To 
this sandbank, which is covered with houses and cocoa- 
nuts, there was formerly a ferry over which the coach 
was boated, but the road has been diverted, and 
crosses a narrower part of the " gobb " towards 
Morottoo. Pantura is a favourite resort of coflTee 
planters from the interior, for purposes of sea-bathing 
and sport. A more complete change can scarcely bo 
imagined than from the cloudy, damp atmosphere of 
the hills to this place of dancing waves and saline 
air, and in making changes like this change and the 
opposite ones from the sea- side to the hills facile, the 
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Tail way will be a great blessing in preserving to Euro- 
pean residents cheerful minds and healthy bodies. 
Planters who do not go so far south as Pantura, find a 
pleasant change at Mount Lavinia, or in the Galle Face 
Boarding House at Colombo. 

Inland from Pantura, and near the shores of the Bol- 
^odde Lake, sugar cultivation on a large scale was tried 
•with as bad success as in other parts of Ceylon, 
Oaltura included, where, we believe, the first experi- 
ments were made. Cocoa-nuts have been more suc- 
cessful. Crossing the Pantura Bridge, the traveller is 
almost at once in the thriving cluster of villages knov«^n 
-QS Morottoo, the fisher-caste carpenters of which place 
are incessantly at work on furniture which is trans- 
ported to all parts of Ceylon, and on casks and barrels 
in which coffee and cocoa-nut oil are transported from 
the island. Morottoo carpenters may be found work- 
ing occasionally at good wages on nearly every coffee 
iestate in Ceylon. Every external sign shows that the 
people are well-to-do, especially the substantial and in 
many cases handsome houses of the natives. Amongst 



these the stranger will have pointed out to him the 
residence of the de Zoyzas, the millionaires of Ceylon. 
Besides being fortunate in the purchase at a mere no- 
minal sum of the royal forest of Hanguranketty, which 
they found full of well-grown coffee, the Zoyzas (pure 
natives, notwithstanding the Portuguese name) have 
made large profits as arrack renters (purchasing 
the right to supply arrack to the tavern keepers) and 
otherwise. They have erected vast stores at Colombo, 
with steam machinery and other appliances for the 
preparation of coffee and cocoa-nut oil, and they act as 
bankers and money-lenders. They own much house 
property in and around Colombo and Kandy. One 
of the finest — certainly the largest Episcopal church 
in Ceylon — has been built by this family at Morottoo 
(at a cost of £7,000), and in it may be seen a 
noble monument to the deceased head of the family, 
in full Modliar's costume. Only in comparison with 
this ambitious building does the Wesleyan chapel 
look modest. It is a large and roomy building, erected 
mainly by the free-will offerings of the people, who 
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Iiave largely and zealously adopted Christianity. As 
iar as liuman instinimentality is concerned, tins result 
is greatly due to the piety and talent of a native 
minister, now, we regret to say, laid aside by disease 
from active work. If men like the Hev. Peter de 
Zylva, adding to talent and tact, and perfect know- 
ledge of his country's language, and the habits and 
modes of thought of his country's people, warm- 
hearted and devoted piety, were more common, the 
natives might be safely left by the foreign missionaries 
(who feel better than friends or foes can tell them how 
insuflficieiit they are for the work) to take care of their 
own Christianity, and of the evangelizing of the still 
dark places of their land. 

The following rjuotations from Mr. Hardy's book, to 
which we have been so frequently indebted, shows the 
mode of workand the style of jtreachingwhich succeeded 
at Morottoo, and would probably succeed anywhere, if 
only the men thus to practise and thus topieach could 
be found : — 

The tint rauiie of a change for tlio better, tlic finit thing that 
gained the attention and conhdenee of the ix;i>i)le, waa lioune tu houio 



visitation. This wa« earned on at all timn, and in all statei of t]» 
weather ; meal-tinieii were unheeded, and the fare of the poorest wia 
readily acceirted when offewd, even to a washenroman'a rice-milk; an 
interest wm taken in all their family concerns ; and the minister benn 
to be regurded bk a friend. No aMumption was attempted, and Uo- 
K\utge the most famihar was need in illustrating the truths of the 
(io»iiel. There was no connivance at sin, and all acts of heatlienisin 
were sIiBr]i]y rebuked; but a spirit of gentleness and kindDess wa« 
always the most pruminent feature in all Mr. de ZyWa's intercoun* 
with the fnniilicH that received him. In the pulpit he is an attractive- 
preacher ; but it is rather from liis eameatnees, the homeliness of bia 
style, anil the striking character of his sIlusionH, than from what a 
cntital hearer would call wonlH of elo»|iience. He loves to tell tales- 
that have about them jwint and raeiness. He uses the Saxon of hi» 
native language ; and the half pniile that continually plays upon the 
countenance of those who listen to him is an evidence that he has. 
gained their attention, and is well unilerstood. A woman who had 
gone to another service was diMppointed, ati the minister did not 
come ; ko, after sitting some time on a giavestonn, she was indneed to 
go to the Wesleyan cha])e1, and the word came with power to her 
heart. She said : " This is just like the talk in our house ; I can un- 
derstand it all." From that time she east in her lot with her despised 
ncigtiboUDi, and is now walking in the fear of God. 

Prosperous and populous as Morottoo now is, with 
its 16,000 inhabitants, there is a tradition that in 153+ 
there were only twenty houses here of persons con- 
nected with the king's palace as pur\'eyors. The king 
in (luestion was Buwan(jkabahu, who reigned at Cotta. 
Gotta is very pleasantly situated, about seren milea 
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^om Colombo, on the terminating point of a high 
cabook ridge, which rises over a large expanse of lake 
^nd swampy country lying around it and towards 
Colombo. The drive from Colombo to this place, 
through the cinnamon gardens and native orchards, is 
Tery pleasant, and at Cotta are to be found the scene of 
the preaching and seminary operations of the Church 
Mission, with a rather celebrated Buddhist temple, 
<X)ntaining an immense image, and other objects 
of interest. Still nearer Colombo than Morot- 
too (at a distance of seven miles from Queen's 
House) is Galkisse ; and about a mile away on the sea- 
shore, is Mount Lavinia, built by order of Sir Edward 
Barnes by a company of the late Staff Corps brought 
to Ceylon for the piu'pose of instructing native youths 
in various trades. Mount Lavinia was selected as the 
training school. About 150 Tamil and Burgher lads 
were attached to the company under Captain Du Ver- 
Bet*s direction. On the completion of the Mount 
Lavinia House, the company of Europeans was re- 
^mbarked for England, and tlie young native appren- 



tices formed into a Pioneer Artificer Division, marched 
to Kandy, where they built the Governor's residence, 
the '' Pavilion." On the pioneer force being trans- 
ferred from the military to the civil engineers in 1835, 
the artificer division was disbanded, but the knowledge 
they had acquired was diff*used by the men, to the 
great benefit of the country. The company of tlie 
Staff* Corps having formed part of the garrison of the 
colony was paid for by tlie Imperial Treasury. The cost 
of the building to the colony did not exceed £2,000, 
so that the loss, when the building was finally sold, by 
order of the Home Government, and realized but a 
small sum, was not so considerable as has been some- 
times represented. Near Mount Lavinias a fine speci- 
men of the banyan, which will be found figured in Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent's '* Christianity in Ceylon." Here 
for some time resided the Rev. Dr. J. Macvicar, of 
the Scotch Church, a man of a scholarly and active 
mind, who devoted much attention to a subject which 
the dearness of fish (as of all other necessaries of life) 
renders especially interesting to dwellers in Colombo, 
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— viz., whether restrictions should not be imposed as 
to time of fishing, size of nets, &c., so as to preserve 
the young of the various sea fishes. [River fishes in 
Ceylon are few and seldom of good quality.] A partial 
step in legislation such as Dr. Macvicar*s researches 
pointed to has been taken lately by the Ceylon 
Legislature to prevent the wanton destruction 
of small fish in the salt lakes of the North- 
West Pro\4nce. The sea-fishery is a pursuit of 
much importance to the people of Ceylon, who are 
almost universally fish eaters, and on fine calm days the 
sight of an unbroken cloud of canoes (of which there 
are at least 10,000 used on the sea coasts, and 
in the backwaters and rivers) with intermingled 
catamarams (rafts of three or four pointed logs tied 
together) stretching from Mutwal round by the Fort to 
Colpetty, and from Colpetty right on to Mount Lavinia 
and beyond, is exceedingly enlivening. Nothing can 
be more graceful than the Singhalese canoe cutting 
through thewater with the rapidity of steam — sailing as 
— Ho within a few points of the wind. It is curious 



that the use of the safe outrigger, for canoes and 
dhoneys is confined to the Singhalese. The Tamils of 
the north of the Island have never adopted it. Mount 
Lavinia, " half palace, half patch- work/' is now used afr 
a boarding-house, where fi-esh air and sea-bathing, with 
a beautiful view of Colombo, can be enjoyed in perfec- 
tion. A few military officers and men are generally pre* 
sent for musketry practice, being regularly relieved by 
parties from Colombo. Inland a little are the cinnamon 
and cocoa-nut estates of Ratmelane, with some nutmeg 
cultivation. Mount Attidiya was once a favourite 
place of resort, but it has been of late neglected. To 
the Morotto Cinnamon Gardens which are passed be* 
fore reaching Galkisse, we have already adverted. 

From Galkisse there is an almost unbroken line of 
houses and huts to Colombo, but the limits of the 
municipality are not entered until within four miles of 
Queen's House. Thence they extend again four miles 
to Mutwal on the north, so that the distance between 
the extreme points of the city of Colombo (believed, 
notwithstanding the present form of the word, which 
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it owes to the Portuguese, to be derived from 
Kolan, a harbour), or rather the series of de- 
tached towns and villages enclosed within the 
area of ten square miles, over which the municipality 
extends, is eight miles. The number of houses scat- 
tered over this area (of 10 square miles) is, as 
nearly as possible, 10,000, with a settled popu- 
lation of about 50,000. But what with coffee- 
pickers, coolies employed at the wharves and 
in the stores, cart drivers, boatmen, &c., there are 
seldom fewer than 60,000 human beings within the 
limits of Colombo during the daytime. The Fort 
is to the rest of the town very much what '* the 
City '* proper, now is to London. All the Colombo 
merchants congregate in the Fort, and in it are situ- 
ated the offices of the Central Government, although 
the Government Agents, Cutcherry, and the Law 
Courts stand outside. But whole streets in the Fort 
are closed at night, the European merchants having 
retired to their sea-side viUas, and the burgher and 
native clerks to their more humble abodes in and 



around " the Pettah '* (the term applied in India to a 
town attached to a fort). That Colombo, with an 
average temperature of 82^, should be about the most 
healthy town in the tropics, and this notwithstanding 
the absence of many sanitary appliances which are only 
now being supplied by the recently constituted muni- 
cipality, must be greatly owing to the wide open 
spaces of land and water which intervene between 
centres of population. Between the Fort and Colpetty, 
on the south, there is the grand military esplanade of 
" the Galle Face," not less than a square mile in extent. 
This is the favourite evening resort of the ** society '* 
of Colombo, who drive or ride out after the heat 
of the day has moderated to "eat the air," 
which comes fresh from the sea, to hear the music 
of the military band, or otherwise to amuse them- 
selves. For pedestrians there is a broad footpath 
between the carriage road and the sea, stretching for 
nearly a mile, grateful, not only to ladies and children, 
in whose interest Sir H. Ward recommended the path 
to the care of his successors, but to wearied planters 
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from the hills seeking "a sea change.'* Nothing 
can be more widely different than the appear- 
ance of the Galle Face in dry weather and wet. 
After prolonged drought, it is dry and dusty as a de- 
sert ; but in an incredibly short time after rain falls 
the emerald grass coats the ground, and the desert is 
converted into an oasis. The almost constant labour 
of a gang of coolies is required to stop crab and rat 
holes on the Esplanade, and so keep it safe for eques- 
trians. Occasionally, as evening closes in, a fringe of 
silvery phosphorescence hghtens up the sea along 
the Galle Face, showing the presence of infusoria. 
The waves dash with much violence against the 
rocks which lie outside the forfc of Colombo, and clouds 
of spray rise high into the air. To the right of the 
Galle Face, dividing it and part of Colpetty from 
Slave Island, and Slave Island from St. Sebastian 
and Marendahn, while it washes the walls of the Fort, 
and skirts the Pettah, is the beautiful " lake " of nearly 
'-- extent. The views across this lake, espe- 

' -^-^ Pitiful. Besides the Galle 



Face promenade and the lake, the boundaries of Colombo 
include the Marendahn cinnamon gardens, which are 
only gradually being sold for building purposes, while 
a large space in their centre, " the circular walk," has 
been reserved for public recreation, handsome trees and 
flowering plants being laid downi in the grounds. Then 
in proceeding from Queen's House to the Bridge of 
Boats, although there are almost unbroken lines of 
houses for the whole distance of three miles, yet on 
each side, beyond the houses, there are great, open 
spaces, swamps in which grasses are cultivated. In 
taking the road through St. Sebastian and Maren- 
dahn to Borella, or in proceeding via Slave Island 
and the cinnamon gardens towards Cotta., the same 
characteristics prevail of open spaces alternating with 
clusters of buildings. Of course in this, as in all 
other large towns, there are certain places where 
houses and human beings are overcrowded, and sani* 
tary conditions violated, and which require and are 
receiving the attention of the municipal authorities; 
but generally the character of Colombo is what we 
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liave described it : exceedingly healthy for the tropics. 
If residents suffer occasionally from disorders of the 
digestive functions and intermittent fevers, they are 
not liable to " get their death of cold," and the moist 
warmth is generally favourable in mitigating lung dis- 
ease, and prolonging the lives of the consumptive. The 
great deficiency of Colombo in the matter of pic- 
turesque effect, is the absence of commanding emi- 
nences from which views of the whole or any large 
portion of the town could be obtained. The views we 
have had engraved for this work were taken mainly 
from the walls of the Fort — and as these walls, though 
strong and useful in their day, having been built by 
the Dutch after a design by Cohorn — are doomed to 
early destruction, to be superseded by sea-shore batteries 
armed with the tremendous artillery of modern war- 
fare — ^we trust the idea will not be lost sight of which 
we venture to throw out, that from the materials of 
the old walls a mound should be formed, of height suffi- 
cient to afford an extensive view, and up which should 
wind, to the summit, a wide and well-formed road. No 



doubt good views can even now be obtained from such 
commanding points as the top of the clock-tower and 
lighthouse in the fort, or the spire of the Singhalese 
Church, which stands on an eminence about fifty feet 
higher than the sea level, but it is only the few who 
can attain these positions, and with much trouble. 
What we should like to see would be a mound up 
which even ladies and children could gently walk, and 
from the broad summit of which, while the sea breezes 
played around, the eye could wander over the broad 
expanse of buildings, esplanades, lake, and rich vege- 
tation combined in this extraordinarily scattered city. 
As the traveller enters it at Colpetty, he will not now 
see what was once the triumphant arch of entrance to 
the town. The noble banyan which spanned the road, 
and was one of the wonders of the place, is gone all save 
a couple of stalks; but the stranger will be struck, at 
Colpetty and everywhere, with the richness of the 
vegetation and the brilliancy of the flowers. Conspi- 
cuous are the cream-coloured leaves of the pisonia 
oleracea, which contrast finely with the brilliant tints of 
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the oleander and the "shoe flower.** The latter is a form 
of hibiscus, of which there is an immense variety, indi- 
genous or cultivated. Amongst them is the so-called 
** tulip-tree" {Thespis jyapulnea), which lines the streets 
here and in other towns. It grows readily from cuttings, 
and the trimmings find a ready sale to be worked into 
spokes of wheels, &c. Its large yellow blossom, with 
dark red centre, is a beautiful object. Fine specimens 
of the scarlet blossomed erj/thrina indica are seen at 
Colombo and near the other principal towns. As in 
the case of the great cotton tree, a blaze of brilliant 
blossoms precedes the appearance of the leaves. Still 
more splendid, when in blossom, is "the flambeau 
tree " of Madagascar, which is now common in the 
neighbourhood of the better class of houses. We 
have already described the Cinnamon Gardens, in anti- 
cipation, but the traveller should visit one of the 
coffee preparing establishments which are scattered 
over its surface, and around the lake, their tall cliim- 
neys, with the spires of the churches, relieving the 
mass of cocoa-nut palms and other trees, in which 



Colombo is so much enveloped. Messrs. Alston, Scott 
and Co.'s stores, of which we give an engraving, 
is a very good type of these buildings, but the visitor 
who wishes to see coffee curing and oil making com- 
bined should visit the great Hulsdorf Mills or, for oil 
making alone, those of Messrs. Armitage, at Matacooly, 
near the mouth of the Kalany river. The drying ground 
shown in front of Messrs. Alston, Scott and Co.'s stores 
will give a good idea of the " barbecues" which are 
necessary on all coffee estates for the partial drying of 
the " parchment beans " before they are despatched to 
Colombo; only the drying grounds on estates can 
compare neither in size nor finish with the carefully 
smoothed and nicely sloped grounds of the Colombo 
stores. The processes of cultivatmg and preparing 
coffee will be found fully described in our Appendix. 
But we may here say that the missionaries of various 
denominations have not failed to take advantage as 
occasion offered, and as the employers of labour per- 
mitted, to proclaim their message to the hundreds 
assembled in these works. 
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Apart from the stores which represent the industrial 
enterprise on which the prosperity of Ceylon mainly 
•depends, the stranger will be struck with the pecu- 
liarity of the buildings in Colombo. The Governor's 
xesidence, though extensive and roomy, is not archi- 
tecturally striking. But it is very much improved 
since we remember it thirty years ago. Still greater 
is the improvement in the Government offices, banks, 
and merchants' "godowns" in the Fort. Handsome 
two and three storied buildings are common where we 
xemember low squat bungalows, such as most of the 
dwelling houses still are, even in the Colombo " West 
End," Colpetty. (See engraving of a Colpetty bunga- 
low.) There is much to be said for the style of dwell- 
ing, which, spacious and lofty-roomed within, presents 
Kttle to the eye save an expanse of tiled roof shaded by 
<50Coa-nut palms, which act as the best possible light- 
ning conductors. These bungalows are generally 
simply a parallelogram, with the roof projecting over 
low verandah posts on every side. There is thus an 
<)pen air promenade, sheltered from sun and rain, where 



adults can walk or sit, and children play. *^ Tats " of 
the small bamboo, painted green, are generally hung^ 
round this verandah, while the doors and windows (the 
latter *^ Venetians " — seldom or never glass) are gene* 
rally open. So that practically life in Colombo in fine, 
weather is life in the open air, but in the shade. In 
front of most bungalows is a neat porch for carriages 
to stand under, the kitchen, as well as the stables,, 
being detached. Going up and down stairs is very 
fatiguing in a tropical climate, and it is very convenient 
lor the mistress (or master) of a house to have her whole 
establishment under her eye on the ground floor. 
Journeys upstairs the servants shirk as much as pos- 
sible. Still, as wealth and taste advance, the old 
Indian bungalow will be gradually superseded by such 
handsome houses as that figured as a merchant's man- 
sion at Mutwal, which is scarcely inferior in size and. 
appearance to the pavilion at Kandy, and almost rivals 
the palatial building at Mount Lavinia. Polished floors 
and pillars of houses were formerly produced by mixing 
jaggery (coarse palm sugar) and eggs with lime. But 
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this expeosive application is now siipereeded by tlie 
tise of imported cements, Roman and Portland, while 
large quantities of asphalte arc cmployeil for flooring 
stores at Colombo and on the coffee estates, which 
are roofed with galvanized and corrugated iron. 

There are some good houses, round tlie borders of 
the lake, which enjoy fine views and cool breezes. But 
at night tbey suffer much from a ])lague of flies — clouds 
of a kind of stinglcss mosquito, gathering so thickly as 
to dim or even extinguish lights. These have often to 
be removed fiom the dinner table to the sideboards, to 
preserve the viands from being covered with tlie in- 
sects. Houses by the sea-shore are exempt from this 
plague, as they arc from that greater jilague of the 
tropics, worse and existing over a wider area than the 
land leochea, — the true mosqiiitucs of tlie malignant 
buzz and the envenomed stiletto. It is a curious and 
rather a reassuring fact, however, that the longer 
Europeans reside in hot climates, and the more desti- 
tute their blood becomes of the red particles which 
give bloom to the cheeks in colder cHinates, the less 



liable they are to the attacks of such pests as mosqui- 
toes, and the less Ukely to suffer when attacked. 
On first arrival, a single " sting " from a mosquito's 
proboscis, or the bite of black or red ant, such as- 
infest trees and bushes, brings un painful inflammation- 
As years roll on, one is not cognizant of a mosquito' 
fixing on his band, unless he goes to a strange place^ 
when, curiously enough, be is attacked with avidity^ 
and suffers temporarily. 

In the Dutch Church at Colombo are some reiy 
interesting monuments, the remains of the Dutch 
governors and other great people of that nation having 
been moved thither from the Fort, with every mark of 
respect, in the early days of British rule. Of more 
modern monuments, including one to the memory of 
Bishoj) Heber, there are some interesting specimens ia 
St. Peter's Church ; while a visit to the Galle Fac& 
Graveyard will be attended with a melancholy interest. 
Except in the case of the miUtary and a few others, 
whoscvested interests are respected, this place as a burial 
ground has been superseded in favour of a genend ceme* 
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tery, whicli has been provided in the Cinnamon Gardens, 
Hear the great Wellicadde Gaol, the Lunatic Asylum, and 
the Government Civil Hospital, which are all objects of 
interest. The lunatics are employed in growing and 
making arrowroot, in weaving coir, &c. In the gaol 
also a good many of the prisoners are employed in 
weaving coir fabrics. Of the leper asylum, beauti- 
fully situated across the river at the north end of 
Colombo, we have already spoken. The government 
factory and elephant shed, and the workshops at the 
railway station, will well repay visits. Beyond the 
limits of Colombo a trip can be taken to the curious 
peat and sandstone formations of Mootoorajawella 
(where fish exist in mud, to which clear water is fatal), 
and if time permits, the trip can be extended to Ne- 
jgombo, now merely a civil station, but once the scene 
of desperate and bloody conflicts between the Portu- 
gese and the Datch. The landing of the British, and 
their march to Colombo on the other hand, was unop- 
posed by the Dutch in 1797. There is a famous 
Imnian at Negombo, and all around are expanses 



of cocoa-nut and cinnamon cultivation. The coasts 
here and round to Calpentyn swarm with fishing 
boats. Much of the fish caught was formerly either 
sent fresh to Colombo for sale, or salted. With 
the completion of the railway to Kandy, however, all 
the markets of the interior are open to the Negombo 
fishermen, who will benefit, while the Colombo market 
will probably suffer in proportion. There are two 
routes to Negombo — one by canal and lake, taking a 
boat at Mutwal Ferry ; the other by a road which is 
famous for running through rich soil, and beneath lux- 
uriant foliage : river, lake, and sea to the left, expanses 
of rice field, topes of cocoa-nut, areka and plantain, 
with gardens of cinnamon on the right. Northwards 
fi^om Negombo along the sea-coast are Chilaw ; Putlam 
with its great salt formations ; Calpentyn, famous for 
cocoa-nuts and fish; St. Anne's Church, a noted place 
of pilgrimages and so-called miracles, and classic ground 
whence Ceylon derived its name of Taprobane, with 
the Hiporos of the Greeks close to the scene of the 
Pearl Fishery. 
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Returning to Colombo, vre would remark, having 
already noticed the great temple at Kalany that a visit to 
this spot is not likely to be omitted, if but for the asso- 
ciations of the place. An eddy in the river opposite 
the temple is held to indicate the spot where a relic of 
Buddho "the incomprehensible" was depositeil ages 
ago; while traditions of a monarch's sin, and the retribu- 
tion which followed, point obviously to a geologic catas- 
trophe which gi'eatly circumscribed the western boun- 
dary of Ceylon. The tradition, as quoted by Forbes, 
states that before tlie waves ceased to encroach on the 
land, 640 villages (470 of which were principally inha- 
bited by divers for ])carls) had been overwhelmed, and 
the distance between Kellania and the sea« coast had been 
reduced from 25 to 24 miles. At present it is believed 
that a slow upheaval of the coasts of Ceylon goes on, 
compensating for the disintegration of the mountain 
tops. The Scotch Kirk in the Fort, the pretty Church 
Mission building where Galle Face ends and Colpetty 
commences. Trinity Church at St. Sebastian and the 
Anademy, the Episcopalian Cathedral and St. 
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Thomas's College at Mutwal, the Singhalese Episcopal 
Church at Hulsdorf, and the numerous churches of 
the Roman Catholics, with the mosques of the Mahom- 
medans (a notable one at Marendahn), the temples of 
the Hindoos in Sea- street, and a solitary Buddhist 
temple at Cottanchina, are amongst the public build* 
ings of Colombo. Should the Legislature be in ses* 
sion, as it always is in the concluding months of the 
year, a visit to the Council-room (which is open to the- 
public) may gratify curiosity. 

We may hero state that the form of Government 
adopted in Ceylon is that of a Governor, aided by Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Councils ; the power of makings 
laws being vested in the latter concurrently (as in the 
case with Crown colonies generally) with the legislative 
power of the Crown, which exercises that power by 
Orders in Council. The Executive Council consists of 
five of the principal officers of the Government, pre- 
sided over by the Governor. The Legislative Coimcil 
is composed of the members of the Executive, foui 
other principal officers of the Government, and sr 
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unofficial members selected by the Governor with refer- 
ence to as fair a representation as possible of the 
various classes and interests ; six in all, however, form- 
ing a quorum, and a recent Order of the Queen in 
Council declares the proceedings of the Legislature 
valid, though all the unofficial seats should be vacant. 
The Governor presides with a casting vote in cases of 
equal divisions, and the ultimate power of veto. The 
six Provinces into which the island is divided are 
administered by Government agents and their assist- 
ants (with native revenue and police headmen, such as 
Batemahatmeyas, Modliars, Monhandirams, Koralles, 
Vidhans, &c.), all under strict supervision of Govern- 
ment; centralization being the ruling principle, per- 
haps, to an injurious extent. 

Amusement, blended A\4th instruction, may be derived 
from a peep into the law courts. Tlie Chief Justice, 
while we write, is Sir Edward S. Creasy, author of 
works on " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World," 
** The British Constitution," &c. 

In the height of the coffee season, December to 



March, a busy scene will be witnessed at the wharves 
and Custom House ; while the open, but safe roadstead 
(not more than half a dozen ships have been lost in 
thirty years) will be found crowded with noble vessels. 
We can remember the time when the arrival of the 
** Persia," the ** Symmetry," or the ^^ris," with 
*' Europe goods " and letters, was an event in local 
history. Colombo owes its immunity from maritime 
disaster doubtless to the fact that it is touched only 
by tlie spent force of the cyclones which so fre-^ 
quently desolate the coasts of Bengal and Madras. 
At the setting-in of the monsoons, heavy rains 
and violent thimder storms occur, but the wind sel- 
dom rises to storm velocity. Sir Emerson Tennent 
identifies the rocky headland near Colombo as the 
** Jovis extremum" of Ptolemy. Strong currents 
sweep round the coasts of Ceylon, but the tides are 
almost imperceptible, seldom exceeding two feet in 
rise, so that much swampy land in the neighbourhood 
of Colombo remains undrained from the difficulty of 
finding a fall. Colpetty and the Galle Face lie evi^ 
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dently on a sand bank tlirown up between the sea and 
what was an ancient outlet of the Kalany river. 

" Slave Island ** owes its name to the fact that the 
Dutch kept their slaves here. The name '* Kew," ap- 
plied to a little peninsula jutting out into the lake, on 
which the quarters of the married sergeants of the 
Ceylon Rifles are situated, is due to the fact of a 
botanic garden having once existed here, traces of 
which still remain in the shape of large and handsome 
trees. Indeed Prince Soltykoff, the Russian traveller, 
described Colombo as one vast botanic garden ; and the 
idea is not an unnatural one to men from cold northern 
regions who see the blazing " flambeau tree " of Mada- 
gascar, the " cabbage tree" of Java, the graceful casua- 
rina of Austraha, and such convolvuli as the " morning 
glories" and the " moon flowers of night intermingled. 
The cassia fistida and red blossomed acacias are found 
in gardens at Colombo ; but to see them in their full 
glory the drier regions of the east must be visited. 
The cassia fistula is especially brilliant at Batti- 
caloa. 



The visitor who has means to spare should not forg^ 
the Colombo (we may add, in anticipation, the Slandy) 
Friend-in-Need Society, for in Ceylon there is no legal 
assessment for the support of the poor. Subscriptions 
for founding a Sailors' Home at Colombo have been 
raised, and it is to be hoped that such an institution^ 
will be soon in operation. 

Since the establishment of a municipality at Co- 
lombo, the markets have been greatly improved^ and 
gas and water works are projected. Both will be 
costly ; but the introduction of street lamps ought to 
effect a saving in police. Gas in this way will, at any 
rate, give additional security to life and property. 

The average annual rainfall at Colombo amounts to 
80 inches; but this gives little idea of the almost in- 
cessant damp of the climate, which is destructive to 
books and other articles, but evidently not unfavourable 
to steady health, though not to robustness. The sus- 
tained warmth produces constant action of the skin^ 
and hepatic diseases are far less prevalent here than in 
the more chilly climate of the hills* 
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In the Military Sanitary Eeports the Fort of Colombo 
is described as — 

Sitaated on a point of land juttiDg into Mie sea. The site appears 
to liaTe been chosen mainly for defensive and commercial purposes. 
Tbe sarrounding country is flat and under valuable cultivation. It is 
bterKcted by watercourses, and there is some irrigated land about 
three miles distant, which is said to affect the healthiness of the troops. 
The ground occupied by the Fort is bounded by the sea on two sides, 
and on the third or land side it is cut off from the land by afresh water 
lake of an irregular shape, in which is situated " Slave Island," where 
the native troops are quartered. The part of the lake immediately to 
landward of the Fort is about a mile long, by f ths of a mile broad. 
The lake communicates with the Kalany river, four miles north of the 
Fort, by a canal with a lock; and another canal from the lake passes 
through the Fort to the sea. The low land along the river and about 
the lake is flooded during the rainy season. 

The native town extends to the east and north of the Fort, on a neck 
of land between the lake and the sea, and is exposed to the same local 
conditions as to climate, malaria, &c., which influence the sanitary state 
of the Fort. 

Tbe prevailing diseases among the natives are: rheumatism, fever, 
and bowel complaints, leprosy, and elephantiasis. 

The Fort is nearly oval in form, and is inclosed by curtains with 
projecting bastions at regular intervals. Besides the fresh water lake, 
it la separated from the land by a broad wet ditch, divided by a dam 
into two parts : one of which communicates with the sea, the other 
with the fresh water lake and also with the sea by a sluice. From the 
ditch a canal is carried through the Fort near one side of it, and it is 
bent ao as to run along another side. 

The ground within the Fort is from 12 to 18 feet above the adja- 
cent sea level Its area, exclusive of the bastions, b about 650 yards 
long, by 500 yards wide, or about 67 acres. 



It is laid out into streets crossing each other at right angles, which 
are chiefly occupied as merchants* offices, stores, shops, and dwelling 
houses. This class of accommodation may be estimated to cover about 
12 acres. The Civil establishments cover about 9^ acres, and the^ 
Military estoblishments, exclusive of the parade ground, which is 
inclosed between the curtains and tlie civil buildings, cover an area of 
about 13 acres. 

Lieut. Woodward, R.E., suggested, and the latf^ 
Gen. O'Brien cordially approved, the following altera- 
tions in the defences of Colombo : — 

I beg to propose that the Cavalier of the Middleburg Bastion, usually 
termed the upper Middleburg, be removed. This work is of greats 
height, and takes away much sea breeze and ventilation from the Fort,, 
besides occupying a great deal of space. Its value in a regular siege 
would of course be great, but such a siege would never be brought 
against the place, nor do I think Colombo would ever be put into a 
state to resist one. 

I would propose to throw down the present ramparts from the Ley-^ 
den Bastion to the Rotterdam, and to construct a new line of defence 
further out towards the Pettah, as shown in the plan. The extension 
of the town is very much desired by the Colony, as the space withia 
it is entirely filled up, and new warehouses, &c., are urgently neede4 
near the Custom House. This extension would furnish 25 acres o^ 
land of great value, viz., the parade and site of barracks about 7 acres, 
ramparts 7 acres, space outside 11 acres. I have been informed by some 
leading firms that, judiciously sold in small blocks, this would fetch 
from £3,000 to £4,000 an acre, or a total of at the least £80,000. 
The present barracks, too, sold as store- houses, would fetch more than 
£20,000. These sums would repay the temporary outlay caused by 
the new buildings, and the removal and reconstruction of the workdl 
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New Like of DbfbkCb. — ^The present eneeiaie of the Fortreai, as 
I have before said, it much slrooger than ia at all necessary. Tba 
works tlietDBeWes, whea id good order, ure calculated to resist a regular 
titgfi, such as would never be brought against them, and they are works 
wkieh require a garrieou of 6,000 men, and an armament of 300 pieces. 
8ach a garrison will never be stationed in the place as long as it bietongs 
to the British Crown, nor is there accummodatioti for them, nor for 
anf of the provisions and munition required for a siege. The only 
Attack (on the lend side) to be feared at Colombo would be a sudden 
•orprise from a few boats' crews, or possibly from a rising of the 
native classes, though sucli an event seenis at present problemaUcal. 
, A simple line of works- capable of preventing a surprise, requiring 
a small garrison, and few guos, and which should be capable of holding 
out (even if seriously attacked) ten or twelve days, would not really 
diminish the strength of the place, though it might seem to do so 
en paper. Such a line I. have shown on the plan. 

This would not cost £12,000, and would resist artiller}-, bnag itself 
also capable of mounting guns. I am of opinion, the Colony would 
gladly be at the expense of pulling down the old walls and filling up 
the ditches, though it is probable that this expense also would be i-om- 
pletely covered by tbe proceeds of the sale of tlie land and barracks. 
The materials from tbe walls would go far to construct the new line. 

I may mention that the CArryittg out of this pro|)OSHl will fill np 
the swampy portion of tbe lake stated in the Appendix to the Report 
to be " near the Fori" The lake will have to be deepened just outside 
the proposed works. 

'. The scenes we have selected for engraving give a 
fair idea of Colombo in its varied aspects. Having 
glanced at these, t)ie visitor will do what the Governor 
and the leaders of society do in the hot season — resort 



to the hills. By means of the railway (of which, and 
the scenery along its course, a full notice will be found 
in the Appendix,) the journey is now performed iu a 
few hours, which in the old Kandy coach days occu- 
pied very nearly all tbe hours of daylight, or, if the 
night was chosen, "the whole night long;" the tra- 
vellers by coach, at the termination, being wearied and 
worn instead of fresh and buoyant, as he who goes 
gliding along by the railway, in a roomy carnage, can- 
not but be. But all honour to the Kandy coach which 
has passed away ! EstabHshed in 1832, it is believed 
to have been the first regular mail coach established in 
Asia, and for a period not far short of forty years it 
did good ser\'ice to the colony, especially in carrying 
up the g^and Pass of Kadiiganava the shoals of 
planters and loads of specie which have converted the 
once deadly and dangerous Kandiau forests — in which 
British soldiers perislied like rotten sheep — into healthy 
and fruitful gardens. Apart, however, from other con- 
siderations, feelings of humane consideration for that 
noble animal the horse, made many a traveller long for 
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the day when steam would supersede animal power in 
the toil of ascending the Kandian mountains. An 
amusing writer on Ceylon, Lieut, de Butts, does not 
exaggerate in his description of scenes which were 
often witnessed by travellers on the Kandy road : — 

When the Kandy coach was first established, the funds of the pro- 
prietorB did not admit of the purchase of good or even tolerable 
cattle. The discarded hack, the cast trooper, and, in short, all four- 
footed animalB, however vile or vicious, that could be picke^l up at a 
cheap rate, found favour in the eyes of the coach proprietors, and 
wen accordingly enlisted in their service. Grand equestrian exhibi- 
tions were frequently enjoyed by the passengers of those days. Some 
of the steeds would go, while others, on the contrary, adopted a diffe- 
rent policy, and stood fast. In the latter case, the most approved 
mode was to attach a long rope to one of the fore legs of the refrac- 
tory charger, and, having beat up for volunteers amongst the natives, 
to haul away upon the same ; while one party thus engaged the enemy 
in front, another detachment vexed his rear with such missiles and 
weapons as happened to be at hand. The grand object of getting him 
under weigh was in this manner generally attained. Finding " the 
pressure irom without " altogether insupportable, the unhappy beast 
ttiuaUy exchanged his passive resistance for an active attempt to upset 
the ooach. Luckily, there are no elections in Ceylon, or party pur- 
pones, as in the case of the voters famed in Pickwickian annals, might 
have conyerted the Kandy coaches into deadly engines of destruction 
against political opponents. But, as it happens that the absence of 
electioneering in the land of the East prevents such wholesale butchery, 
history does not record any loss of life as the Jinale of any of the 
scenes above described. Philanthropists will rejoice to hear that, 
in Ceylon^ no young and interesting widow has ever from these 



causes, been " left lamenting," and that these dangers may now be 
said to belong to other days. 

Writing in 1838, Lieut, ue Butts naturally made 
comparisons favourable to coach travelling as against 
the then prevalent mode of journeying in those ** loco- 
motive coffins," palanquins. Of course the substitu- 
tion of horses for men as beasts of burden was a great 
advance, but he would have been a bold man who ven- 
tured to predict in 1838 that before a generation had 
passed away, animal power should in its turn be super- 
seded, as it has been to so great an extent in India and 
Ceylon, by the grand modem agent of locomotion, 
steam. For men and animals the change has been 
alike beneficial — especially in Ceylon, which derives 
from abroad nearly all its horses and a very large pro- 
portion of the cattle used for draught and food. A 
Government stud, superintended by a civil servant, 
once existed on the Island of Delft, off the north ot 
the island, and a few lanky beasts are still bred here 
and in other parts of Ceylon. But the climate is not 
calculated to produce animals at all to be compared to 
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tho graceful " Persian Arabs " which reach us from 
North "Western India, or the Persian Gulf, or the more 
powerful animals which are imported from Australia. 
For purposes of ordinary riding and moderate driving, 
imported horses are most useful. So were (and still 
are) imported bullocks in the heavy work of carrying 
rice up, and coffee down, the great mountain highway 
which, ascending from Colombo to an elevation of 
7,000 feet near Npwera Ellia, sinks again to 2,000 in 
the neighbourhood of BaduUa. The native bullock of 
Ceylon, black in colour, small in size, wiry and patient, 
did good service in the early days of the coflFee enter- 
prise; but as the traffic advanced until the licensed 
carts in the colony exceeded 13,000, of which about 
10,000 were employed in going to and returning from 
cofifee plantations and their neighbourhoods, thu cart- 
drivers found it to their advantage to employ the large 
»nd powerful, though expensive cattle of the best 
breeds of Southern India. A pair of such bullocks 
was equal to a load of three-fourths of a ton. As 
railways supersede the use of cattle in India and 



Ceylon, one of the incidental advantages will be 
that Europeans and other beef-eaters will get more 
plentiful supplies, and of a better quality, of that 
food which, after all, in Hindostan as in England, haa 
much to do with physical and mental vigour. The 
natives who, contrary to all expectation, have at once 
availed themselves so largely of the facilities of railway 
traveUing, will in due time adopt other habits now con- 
fined to the " beef-eaters " who rule the land. In 
Ceylon the land leeches are great obstacles to syste- 
matic cattle-feeding, and especially fatal to attempts to 
graze sheep on the hill pastures. If any one thinks 
the picture of a shoal of these pests, which occurs in 
Emerson Tennent's book, and the connected descrip- 
tion exaggerated, we can only say that his feelings at 
least will be convinced if he travels, say number three, 
of an Indian-file party, in a hiU forest, on a rainy day, 
or after rain. The first traveller rouses the India* 
rubber-like leeches, they rush by a succession of 
springs at the second, and in incredible numberB they 
intercept and fix on the third. Woe to the haplew 
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wight if he has failed to clothe his lower limbs in "leech 
gaiters" — strong linen stockings which are tied over 
the trousers above the knee, and the feet of which are 
put into the strong shoes which alone are fit for such 
travelling. The gorged leeches will be found clinging 
to the legs of the gaiterless like clusters of elon- 
gated black grapes. Here is an emergency where 
" sublime tobacco " is really useful : the tip of a cigar 
moistened and applied to the mouths of the leeches, 
sends them off in convulsions. The juice of a squeezed 
lime or a little salt will cause the creatures to let go 
their hold. If pulled away violently, evil consequences 
sometimes ensue in the shape of festering sores. They 
get into the nostrils of horses, cattle, sheep, and occa- 
sionally into those of children. It has been said, we know 
not with how much truth, that where leeches abound 
snakes are rare. Of course the tendency of advancing 
and thorough cultivation is to extirpate all noxious 
creatures. Meantime, horses are fed on grain, with 
Guinea and Mauritius grasses ; draught cattle on such 
grasses (Mauritius grass being cultivated extensively in 



damp ravines on coffee estates), and gingelly oil-cake, 
imported from Southern India ; while " grajn-fed mut- 
ton" is a real delicacy. As nearly all the sheep consumed 
in Ceylon are imported — the Jaffna sheep being largely 
retained to manure the tobacco fields — mutton is very 
expensive (not less than Is. a pound at Colombo), but 
the small joints are tasty, resembling Highland or 
Welsh mutton. Occasionally a party are invited to eat 
Australian mutton as a treat, but most persons who 
have been any time in Ceylon find such mutton too fat 
for their taste. 

From this digression we return to the grand road 
which, formed in 1820, rendered a mail coach possible 
in 1832. 

The splendid Colombo and Kandy road up the 
Kaduganava Pass, the formation of whicli wrought 
the most important, though peaceful revolution, 
in the relations between the maritime and mountain 
regions of Ceylon, and but for the effects of which a 
railway would never have been required, the colony 
owes to the genius and energy of Sir Edward 
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Barnes, a gallant soldier, wbose warlike triumphs 
in the peninsula of Europe and at Waterloo, were 
gracefully crowned by triumphs not less glorious in 
overcoming natural obstacles and consolidating the 
power of a beneficent Government in Ceylon. A monu- 
ment to Sir Edward Barnes stands conspicuously op- 
posite the Queen's house at Colombo, facing his great 
Hchievemeut, the Kandy-road ; and " Dawson's monu- 
ment" crowns the Kaduganava Pass, the works on 
which were directed by that officer's engineering skill. 
Sir Edward Barnes, with most of those wlio aided him 
in his noble work of pacifying and opening up for 
European enterprise the ancient Kandian kingdom, has 
passed from the scene. But one of the most energetic 
of the great governor's lieutenants survives. As a lad 
of scarce fifteen Major Skinner aided in completing the 
great Kandy Eoad, and for nearly fifty years subse- 
(juently he laboured with indomitable energy and the 
most gratifying success in mapping out the mountain 
zone, and in covering the hills and valleys of the 
island with excellent roads and spanning dangerous 
rivers with bridges. To him specially Ceylon owes 



the introduction of those excellent iron lattice bridges, 
of which that over the Mahawelliganga at Katu- 
gastotte is a type. These bridges are now of such 
strength that whenever the time comes for super- 
seding a road by a railway, the existing bridges can be 
easily and safely adapted to the new species of high- 
way. Major Skinner's monument is to bo found 
in the works which he completed, and those which, 
having planned, he left to his successors to finish. As 
the traveller passes from Colombo to Kandy by the 
railway, he will see the windings of the road with which 
Major Skinner's name is specially and impcrishably as- 
sociated. Travelling anywhere else in Ceylon — from 
Colombo in the west to Batticaloa in the east, across the 
mountains of Ratnapoora, Happofella, and Badulla, or 
in ■ any direction along the hill sides, valleys, and 
plains of Ceylon — the visitor or resident will have 
reason gratefully to recall the name of Major Skinner. 
It was the pleasing duty of the writer recently to dedi- 
cate a revised Map of Ceylon to this great benefactor 
of the island, the terms of which, with the portrait of 
the officer referred to, he here reproduces : — 
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bat A eoaiaij, in oorenng tha iilmnd with a netirark of roadi. irhicli, tor eicel- 
Ibdo; of oonBtrQetioD and extent, in proportion to area (one mile lo evet; ten 
■qoaie milei of area), is nnequaUed in any other oolony of the Briliali empire. 

The area of Cejlon is about 24,700 miles, and the 
means of commuDicatioD are thus summed up : — 

(Metalled ... 860) 
Boads completed \ Gravelled ... 520 } 2,470 Miles 

(UagraveUed 1,290 ) 
Railway „ 75 miles ; Canals 150 = 225 „ 

Total means of communication 2,696 ,, 

Major Skinner has been worthily succeeded by Mr. 
Molesworth, the Director-General of Railways, who is 
now at the head of the combined and greatly extended 
Public "Works Department of Ceylon. Portraits and 
notices of Mr. Molesworth and Mr. Faviell, the eii- 
gineer and contractor respectively of the Colombo and 
Kandy llailway, will be found in the paper on that 
great work which wo have placed in the Appendix. 

It is little more than half a century ago since the 
state of Ceylon was the very opposite of what it now 
is in regard to means of communication, and map- 
makers were compelled to indicate as "unknown" 
MAJOR THOMAS B. SKINNER. whole regions now reticulated with roads. Lord Va- 
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jangle path, and -with long detentions in fording rivers, 
while making his way from Galle to visit Governor 
Nortli at Colombo, reads like an old world stoiy. Ifc 
seems now incredible that in 1807 (only sixty-one years 
ago) there were no made roads beyond the limits of the 
principal towns in the maritime provinces ; while in the 
Kandian mountain regions (of which scarce a hill or 
valley is now unroaded) there were no roads at all until 
1820, or forty-eight years ago. 

The traveller is now, after a delightful railway jour- 
ney of three hours (for 12| miles of which he ascends 
an incline of 1 in 45, rising to an altitude of 1,700 feet 
at Kadugunava), in the mountain capital of Ceylon, 
and he will notice, especially at night and in the early 
morning, the cooler temperature, as compared with 
Colombo. The great advantage which residents in the 
hill city have over their brethren in the maritime capi- 
tal is, that up in the cooler atmosphere they do not 
suffer from what is sometimes a trial in the sultry 
weather at Colombo, sleeplessness at night. Buring 
the day the sun is oft«n quite as hot in Kandy as at 



Colombo, and being reflected irom a whitish soil, the 
effect of the glare is trying. But even at the altitude 
of Kandy the coolness of the nights and mornings is 
most grateful, while by ascending the eminences around 
(say Hantanne Peak, which is more than 4,000 feet 
above the sea), a cool climate, with the most glorions 
views, can be enjoyed at mid-day. Much of the sceneiy 
around Kandy will be found described in our notices of 
the railway in the Appendix ; but language fails to de- 
scribe the beauty of the lake and town as seen from any 
of the amphitheatre of hills around, and of the neigh- 
bouring country ; for instance, the vale of Doombera 
with the mountains of Hunasgeria, the Knuckles, Meda- 
mahanewera, and the Hewahette ranges, as viewed from 
various points on Lady Horton's "Walk. A visit to the 
beautiful gardens of the Pavilion, with its wealth of roees 
and other rare flowers of many lands and variouil hues, 
will prove an incentive toarailway trip back to Peradenia, 
in the extensive grounds of which, bounded on two sides 
by the glorious Mahawelliganga, may be seen most of the 
plants indigenous to Ceylon, with exotics, more or less 
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naturalised, from every quarter and country of the world 
The group of palms at the entrance gate will at once 
arrest attention ; but striking as this group is, it is 
excelled by one in the interior of the gardens, — that 
which Mr. Lawton has so beautifully photographed, 
and the effect of which our engraver has so well repro- 
duced. How well adapted Ceylon is to become the 
home of all the palms of the tropical regions of the 
world and of the allied plants, the following list, by 
Mr. Thwaites, of the individuals here grouped together 
will show : — 

NAMES OF PALMS, Ac, IN GROUP. 

1. Corypha umhraculifera — (Talipot) — highest phmt, in the centre. 

2. Phytdephag maerocarpa — (Ivory-nut Palm) — in front of forego- 

ing and behind native servant. 

3. Cyeat eircinalU — (called erroneously "Sago Palm") — imme- 

diately to the left of preceding, in front. 

4. Areea Cateehu — directly behind the Oycas, and with its head of 

leaves amongst those of the Talipot. 

5. Tueea glorioaa — a cluster of shoots of this in front ; to the left of 

the Cycat. 
0. Coooi nuo/ero — (Cocoa-nut) — immediately behind the Yucca, 

7. Oiicaq^eniia ^Mcicu^to — ** Kattoo Kittool" — behind, between 

the Talipot and Cocoa-nut. 

8. Aerceomia tdUroeairpa — behind the Yucca, and with its trunk a 

little to the left of that of the Cocoa-nut. 



9. Ltviitona tp, — at the extreme left of the group. 

10. Liviatana ChineneU — (''Mauritius PiJm") — behind and directly 

to the right of the Talipot. 

11. Livisiona 9p. — immediately to the right of the coolv, in front. 

12. Oreodoxa regia — (Cabbage Palm) — directly behind No. 11— 

trunk large, smooth, bulged above the middle. 

13. Sabal PalmeU(h-{'' Pahnetto" of the Southern States of America) 

— to the right of the group, in front. 

14. Elocia Ouineenais — (** Palm Oil Palm" of Africa) — with numerous 

long spreading leaves; behind and over- 
topping No. 13, and to the extreme right 
of the group. 

The Talipot palm of Ceylon is a noble object, with 
its wealth of leaves, each with a surface of 1 00 to 200 
square feet; but when, to perpetuate the species before 
the tree dies, it sends up its grand spike, which, burst- 
ing, permits the expansion of an immense mass of 
primrose-coloured blossoms, to be followed by the first 
and last crop of fruit ; the spectacle is, perhaps, the 
most glorious which the range of the vegetable kingdom 
can present. The trunk rises like a massive column, to 
a height sometimes of 90 feet, and the capital of rich 
green leaves is worthy of such a shaft. But as the tree 
attains maturity at the end of its fortieth or fiftieth 
year, shaft and capital are crowned by a pyramid of 
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rich blossom 30 feet Hgh, to the light beauty of which, 
compared with the dark green of the foliage out of 
which it springs, the finest aloes must yield the prize. 
We had once twenty specimens of the Foureroya 
gigantea (the green aloe) simultaneously in flower, in 
the avenue of our bungalow at Colpetty, and graceful 
and fairy-like they looked ; but not to be spoken of in 
comparison with the group of a dozen talipots which 
we were fortunate enough to see in flower in a valley 
at the foot of the Railway Incline, on New Year's- 
day of 1866. An attempt has been made to introduce 
one of these into the engraving of " Ferguson's View ;" 
but no picture can convey an idea of the reality. The 
talipot leaf is most useful to the Kandians for covering 
houses, carts, &c. ; and the slip on which a section of 
the palm group is printed for this book is a specimen of 
the leaves as the natives prepare them for writing on 
with the iron stylus. Next to the palm groups, in 
attractiveness, is the fernery, teeming in all the wealth 
which Ceylon boasts of ferns, from the small plant 
scarcely discernible on the face of a rock, to the tree 



ferns of Rambodde and Newera EUia, which att^n'*a 
height of 20 feet, and rich also in exotic specimens. 
But instead of any further attempt to describe the 
botanical riches spread over the grassy lawns, or lining 
the walks and drives of these beautiful grounds, where 
the gigantic bamboo of Burmah, the grass cloth plant 
of China, the gum trees of Australia, and the Calabash 
tree of the West Indies meet and mingle their branches 
with forms peculiar to Ceylon, we must commend the 
traveller to the intelligent guidance of the Director, 
Mr. Thwaites, one of the foremost botanists of the 
day, from whose graceful pen wc hope soon to see 
a popular work on the vegetation of the island. 
How rich that vegetation is, may be imagined from 
the statement that the indigenous species mentioned 
by Mr. Thwaites in his scientific " Enumeratio" 
include. Dicotyledons, 1 ,959 ; Monocotyledons, 648 ; 
Filices, Lycopodiaceas and Marsileaceffi, 225 ; — total, 
2,832, or double the flora of Britain, and one- 
thirtieth of all the species in the world yet described. 
Returning to Kandy, we may mention that this name. 
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f^ven to the latest seat of Ceylon royalty by Euro- 
peans, is just as significant as if, talking of Stoney- 
Stratford, we abbreviated the name into Stoney. The 
natives may have called the city Kande-newera (the 
HUly City), but the name by which it was and is gene- 
rally known by them is Malia-newera (the Great City), 
a title which it is far better entitled to now than it was 
in the palmiest days of the Kandian monarchy, when a 
palace and temple of some architectural pretensions 
were surrounded merely by a collection of mud huts. 
In what remains of the King's Palace, the Government 
Agent of the Province resides, while the noble Pavi- 
lion, built for the occasional residence of the British 
Governor, excels in beauty the grandest palace in which 
^ny Kandian monarch ever reigned. Should the visit 
of the traveller to Kandy take place in August, he will 
see the great Buddhist procession of the Perahera, in 
which elephants with their trappings play a distin- 
j^uished part. But the glory of this, as of all other 
Buddhist ceremonies, has greatly diminished since the 
British authorities ceased to exercise the functions 



which had descended to them from the Kandian mo- 
narchs, of compelling the Buddhists (we speak advisedly) 
to be better Buddhists than they wished to be. Within 
a short distance of the Temple of the Tooth are now 
Christian churches, devoted to the Christian worship of 
the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
and the Baptists, while European science and enterprise, 
.so antagonistic to the genius of Buddhism, are sym- 
bolised by the factories and the railway station which lie 
at the bottom of the valley. A Romanist church and a 
Moorish mosque are conspicuous in the view of Kandy. 
The " tombs of the kings" are secluded in groves of 
ancient trees. 

A run out to the vale of Doombera, on by Kondcsalo 
to Rajawella will reward the traveller, especially if the 
weather is dry, and he sees, under Mr. Ty tier's aus- 
pices, the great irrigation machinery, including a tur- 
bine and pumps amongst the most powerful in the 
world, at work, sending the waters of the Maha- 
welliganga, by means of force supplied by themselves, 
up to refresh the coffee bushes growing on hills more 
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than 400 feet above. From Doombera the viaitoi' can 
easily extend his travels to tlie mountain ranges, on 
■wliicli lie the coffee estates of Hunasgeria, Kallebokka, 
and the Knuckles, with Rangalle, Medamahanewera, 
and Hewahette. 

From Kandy northwards, the route lies by the 
Katugastotte Bridge and the Ballacadua Pass, to 
Ulatella, no longer a military station, though promi- 
nent in the earlier military annals of Ceylon in British 
tiroes as Fort Macdowall. It was so named after the 
general who commanded the forces in Ceylon when the 
terrible disaster to Major Davy's detachment occurred, 
and who had previously conducted an embassy to the 
King of Kandy, the details of which sound strangely 
now that we know how few the resources and insigni- 
ficant the powers of the Kandian monarchy really were, 
(ieneral Macdowall's name — apart from his career in 
Ceylon (to the botany of which he made some valuable 
p mtributions) — is connected with two painful events 
— first, the occurrence of something like a mutiny 
lunongst the officers of the Jtadras Army, whieh he tem- 



porarily commanded; and next, the awful calamity of the- 
" CuUoden Hurricane," in which his life and the lives 
of so many other brave soldiers, with several ships of 
the British Navy, were lost from ignorance of tlie now 
well-known law that storms revolve, and that to run 
before the wind in cyclones is to run into the vortex of 
the storm, and into almost certain destruction. Matella 
is the centre of very extensive coffee districts and very 
grand mountain scenery, to the latter of which the 
graceful pen of Forbes has done justice, while the 
equally graceful pen of Mr. Abercrombie Swan (in 
fugitive pieces which we hope he will collect and 
publisli) has photographed the coffee estates after 
natnre, and painted the Eurapean planters and their 
Tamil cooHes to the life. A visit to "Vicartoii" or 
"The Borders" on the sides and under the cliffs of 
Ettapolla, will afford a vivid idea of what coffee 
planting and estate management at their best, are; 
while tho views of natural scenerj- all around an? 
scarcely to be surpassed. Near Matella is a small 
Buddliist rock temple, the Alu Wihara, femous in. 
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^Singhalese tradition as the spot wliere, it is alleged, 
the doctrines and discourses of Buddlia were first 
reduced to writing about four centuries after the death 
of Gotama, and nearly a century B.C. From Matella 
the traveller can proceed, if so inclined, to visit the 
gcene of the once famous " Sea of Prakrama;" Dam- 
bool, with its celebrated rock temple ; Topar^, 
Polanarua and Minery ; Mehintillai, "the sacred 
mountain without fear J'' the ruins of Anurajapura; the 
Giant's Tank ; the scenes of the pearl and charik fish- 
•eries; the islet of Manaar, with "Adam's Bridge;" 
the great Hindoo Temple of Ramisscram, and the 
Pambenn Passage betv*reen Ceylon and India. From 
Dambool, an almost straight line of road strikes off 
to the right to Trincomalie, while an almost equally 
straight line, the great central road, leads through the 
low jungles and grassy glades of ** the Wanriy," rich 
in little ' save game, though the soil looks fertile 
enough — on to the wonderful little peninsula of Jaffna 
— densely peopled (entirely by Tamils, who, in past 
ages, drove the Singhalese to the south and west of 



the island); Jaffna is covered with good roads, its 
coralline soil is pierced with thousands of wells, and 
its surface is cultivated like a garden with tobacco, 
which forms a large item in the export trade of 
Ceylon, onions, chillies, egg-plants, plantains, and the 
various kinds of millet. Here the stiff palmyra is the 
prominent palm, although the cocoa-nut flourishes 
near native dAvellings, and attempts to cultivate it 
on a large scale have been made, not Avith the great 
success which was at one time anticipated, by Euro- 
pean planters, at tlie unoccupied and least fertile 
and healthy end of the peninsula. On this low flat 
peninsula, but recently (geologically speaking) re- 
deemed from the sea bv the labours of the coral in- 
sects (which are still at work on the southern and 
northern extremities of Ceylon), the population is un- 
naturally croAvded. As the retribution for this, and 
for neglect of other sanitary laws, Jaffna is subject to 
visitations of epidemic cholera, from which, happily, 
most other parts of Ceylon are exempt. There is 
much that is interesting in these northern, and, as yet 
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remote regions, but wo must defer illustrations and 
fuller notices until public favour calls for a second and 
enlarged edition of this work. 

We cannot turn back fi'oni the northern peninsula 
and islands, however, without saying that here unions 
of the banyan and palmyra, such as is represented in 
our engraving (and which the Hindoos regard as 
sacred), are common. 

In the bases of the leaves of the palmyra palm, birds 
continually drop the seeds of the various species of fig, 
and these seeds germinating and the roots instinctively 
finding their way down the trunk to the earth, the re- 
sult is often the overwhelming of the palm, which 
originally nourished its own destroyer. 

" There is especially one remarkable specimen of a 
ban3'an having two or three palm3Ta trees growing in it, 
at a place called Kaythady, four or five miles from 
Jaffna, on the right hand side of the road to Charaga- 
cherry. It covers one-twelfth acre of ground, and 
doubtless began its existence in the leaves of one of 
those palmyra trees whose coronets now surmount its 



green foliage and. thousand light and graceful steins. 
This is perhaps the largest banyan tree in Ceylon, and 
naturally forms a favourite resort for pleasm'e parties 
from Jaffna. On one occasion I cut a rootlet from this 
tree, which, having descended from one of the topmost 
boughs and fixed itself in the earth below, was rapidly 
thickening into a stem. It was just half an inch in 
diameter throughout, and nearly fifty feet long. When 
cut it proved so elastic as to admit of being easily coiled 
up into a very small compass." — FergusorCs Falmyra 
ralm. 

Most of the *• Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures'^ 
in the valuable work of the Rev. Mr. Roberts, were 
collected while the author resided as a missionary to the 
Tamils, at Jaffna and Point Pedro. One of these, bear- 
ing on the palms which are such important fruit-bearers 
to the people of Ceylon, we here quote : — 

Deut. XX. 19. ** Tboa Fhalt not destroy the trees thereof l>y forciDg tn tie 
asainst them: for thou majest eat of them, and thou shalt not cut them' down 
(for the tree of the field is man's life)/' &c. 

Ciin it be a matter of surprise that tbe Orientals have a great aTersion 
to cut down any tree whicli bears fruit, when it is known that the/ 
principally live u|h}U vegetable productiuDst Ask a maa to cut duwa 
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a cocoa-nut or a palmirali tree, and he will say (except wlien in want 
or to oblige some preat person), " Wliat! destroy that which gives me 
foodi from which I have thatch for my house to defend me from the 
sun and the rain? which gives me oil for my lamp, a ladle for my 
. kitchen, and charcoal for my fire ] from which 1 have sugar for my 
board, baskets for my fruits, a bucket for my well, a mat for my bed, a 
|>ouch for my betel-leaf, leaves for my books, a fence for my yard, and 
a broom for my house? Destroy such a tree! Go to some needy 
wretch who has pledged his last jewel, and who is anxious to eat his 
last meal." 

The Salvadora PersicUy wliicli is now identified as the 
mustard "tree of Scripture, is common in the Jaffna 
peninsula and islets. 

The bounds of the municipality ^ito which Kandy 
lias been recently erected take in the valley nearly as 
far as Peradenia, and include a population of about 
10,000, which is often doubled on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, when coolies from the neighbouring estates come 
in for supplies, many of them with bundles of firewood 
for sale, that article being now scarce in a place which, 
until the advent of the planters, was so densely wooded 
tliat within the memory of man chetahs were killed in 
the streets of the royal city. The windings of the 
Mahawelliganga envelope Kandy like the folds of 



a great python, but safe bridges have now in nearly 
every case superseded dangerous ferries, one of which 
is associated with a most melancholy and disgrace- 
ful chapter in the history of British connection with 
Ceylon. We refer to that which records the cowardly 
surrender of Major Davy's detachment to the Kan- 
dians, followed by a massacre which was only cast 
into the shade by the extermination of a British 
army in the Khyber Pass and the events of the 
Indian mutiny of 1857. On the details of this 
sad episode in Ceylon history, De Quincy founded 
his rather exaggerated estimate of the Kandian 
character, and " Davy's tree " still stands a sad 
memento of what happily is so rare, the cowardly sub- 
mission to savages of a British force. But while the 
events which occurred at the ferry near which this tree 
stands are sadly pondered, Britons can raise up their 
heads when the name of Major Johnson, and the his- 
tory of his wonderful march, including the capture of 
Kandy by his small detachment are mentioned. Like 
all the rivers of Ceylon, the Mahawelliganga is subject 
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to sudden floods, and a rise*of 30 feet above tbe ordi- 
nary level has been known in recent times at Peradenia. 
Of course the roadmakers and railway engineers had to 
provide for such contingencies, and calculations founded 
on them add much to tlie estimates for extending the 
railway along tho bank of the river to Gampolla and 
beyond. AVe are rejoiced, however, to hear as we write 
that the extension of the railway from Peradenia to 
Gampolla has been sanctioned. We trust yet to travel 
by rail to the very foot of the gi'eat mountain mass on 
which tlie Newera Ellia sanitarium is situated. Tho 
climate of Kandy is considerably damper than that of 
Colombo, tlie rain fall being about 90 inches annually 
against SO in Colombo, while the mean temperature is 
about 76° against SO*, and the effect is seen in the rich 
luxuriance in and around Kandy -of euch plants as th-e 
trumpet-flowered datura, and a species of eoianum, 
which bears a profusion of "potato blossoms" of the 
most lively hues, from white to richest blue and purple. 
Creeping over the jungle by the sides of Lady Horton's 
"Walk, the large snowy blossomed, moon-flower is con- 



spicuous, contrasted with masses of pink and roscr 
coloured convolvuli. 

Dr. Dickman, who is well qualified to speak -with 
authority, from his long residence in Kandy, thus 
notices the sanitary character of the place and its neigh- 
bourhood : — 

Upon tlie wlioir, llien, KamJy Tlim tnn; be aaid 1o be vnrdvonreld/ 
siluateil in respect or beiiltli, ti: cuutequeiice of lucal pcculwihie*. 

but tliia rcuiark floca nut ajijiljr to tlie Biirroundinfr Lille. AuJ not- 
villiitendicg all (lie disadvautagM tif "Kandj Cluiiete" — (sudden 
cliaDgcfl giving riee to internut cuDgestiooa, and tbe dump of dens and 
fogs to culda Bcd cougbs), its generul superiority over tbat of the Low 
Cuuntr;, BEKrta itseir ia tlo appearance of Europeasa up-ounntrj. 
Exce])! among llievery oM residentB, veBctdamnieet lierewitli "{«rcL- 
nent faces." Tbe Ecntmic look of tbe'Low Couiitr^ is an exceptioiul 
pbeDomenoQ on [be \ii\]i, nbere one is less exposed to uooeaaiug beat 
and — from allitude^to niulnria; wlere tbe nigbu are more favourable 
to-ateep, and wlierc exercise in ibo'open air uiay be lakm freely and 
vitbout great fatigue. 

From ibc comtiined operation of these several circumstancca, • fair 
amount of bealtb ia enjoytd by ibose pertlied on tbe bill «i(Ies arouiid 
Kandy; and I wouhl venture to add that a tolerable immunity from 
llie Bo-calleil endemic diseaBes would be secured, were people mura 
abetemioua in the uee of bigbly atimulating maleriiU to be found iu 
meet lireat/agls, vieat tiffina, and meat dinners, and AlltoppaPale Ale. 
A recent ludiHn writer ubFcrvestbat tbe natlveaof Indiabaveabomeiy 
pruverli tbut "Ibe proper i'niV of mankind is man." Heattb in ludiu, 
Ifr. Moore obserrea, " depends mucli on tbe control whicb each niaiu- 
taint over tbe enemy wiibiu. Teniper«nice both in qnantlly and qualil/ 
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oF food and drink— as mncb phjaical exercise taken in the cool of the 
day as the season will admit; occupation of the mind by a jadicious 
mixture of pleasure and business (monotony and the utter want of 
nil engagement are felt greatly in the interior of Ceylon) — avoiding; as 
much as possible exposure to the sun and night air — guarding against 
<lepressing passions, among which anger may be considered a chief — • 
the use of suitable flannel clothing, particularly a belt over the bowels 
ill the wet season (necessary in Kandy at all seasons) — and the appli- 
cation of proper remedies at the very first onset of disease, will enable 
the European to sojourn in India with the greatest amount of happi- 
ness and security.** 

As a change from Colombo, the Hills about Kandy ( Qantanne, Oudo- 
▼ille, &c.) are found very agreeable, and the climate most salubrious in 
ifd eff-'cts on eonstitntions suffering from diseases functional and from 
rhe debility (cacliexia-loci) produced by a prolonged residence in the Low 
C«mntry. Accordingly, convalescents from fever — those suffering from 
ulcers difficult to heal, and from constitutional debility — derive great 
Insnefit from a run up to Kandy. Those suffering from pulmonary 
ttflTections, rheumatism, liver and bowel complaints (dysentery and 
diarrhoea) cannot expect any benefit from the change. 

The Military Sanitary Report on Kandy is as fol- 
lows : — 

The town of Kandy is situated in the interivor of the Island of Cey- 
lon, at an elevation of 1,678 feet above the level of the sea. It stands 
in an upland valley, surrounded by hills of heights varying from 300 
r4> 1,500 feet above its level. [Bantanne, close at hand, is more than 
4,000 feet above the sea level. — F.] There is an artificial lake, the 
water in which is regulated by a sluice close to the town, and the whole 
viuinity is more or less covered with jungle. As all the ground about 
the station is above its, levels much of its drainage passes into the sub- 



soil on which the station is built There is little movement of the air, 
and although the temperature is lower than at the other stations, tho 
place is very hot and close in summer. 

The topographical peculiarities are very unfavourable, and to a con- 
siderable extent they account for the very high death rate which haa 
prevailed, and which to all appearance could be at once reduced by 
moving the troops to the surrounding heights. 

The mortality at Kandy has always been excessive. In the years 
1820-36 it averaged no less than 60*7 per 1,000 per annum. Of this 
immense death rate, 25*6 was due to fever, chiefly remittent; 18 7 
arose from bowel disease (including '8 from cholera); 31 were due to 
liver diseases. Some of the fever cases occurred among men on de- 
tachment duty. But in 1824 a third of the garrison died, chiefly from 
indigenous remittent fever. The mortality varies remarkably in diffe- 
rent years, and recently Kandy has been more healthy ; but the scourge 
of the garrison is miasmatic disease. 

Climate, — From observations taken four miles from Kandy, the tem- 
perature appears to be very variable. The difference between the mean 
monthly maxima and minima is 25? F. for December and above 30^ 
in January. The hottest months are February, March, and April, 
when the maxima are as high as from 87? to 89"*. The rainfall i» 
about 90 inches a year. 

As to sickness and mortality amongst the troops^ 
while doubtless the variableness of the climate is unfa- 
vourable, and miasmatic influences told terribly ia 
times when sanitary laws were little understood and 
less attended to, yet it is plain that if the troops^ 
treated as they now are, give up the intemperate use 
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of spirits, they might enjoy good health at Kandy. 
For Dr. Roe recently reported — 

The mortilit; amoDftst the European troopn sUlioned at Kanilf 
sineeJuiy, ISCl, Atu betn nil, during wliicb time the average daily 
■trength amounted to upwards of 120. 

The total number of ndmisBinna into liospitnl during the year 1863, 
with an average atreugth of I'JO, has been 1 90; of theae, were caaea 
«f fever. 

These admistiona, and the uDheallhlncn of previous yean, may with 
juatice be more attributed to the facts that the men were, and iu some 
respects are, not provided vitli clothing suited to the climute, and to 
exceEBive indulgence in ardent spirits, which the British soldier is only 
too apt lo driuk to excess when it is wiihin his nxsus (as it is here) 
to procure it, and also to the fact that the men are not provided with 
sufficient nieauB of amuBemeut or recrealton, than to miasniatic in* 
flnenraa. 

The great advantage the climafe of Kandy has ovrr that of Culonibo, 
Galle, or THncomalie, cnnsistB in the lownesa «f the temperature at 
night, thus allowing a iu:(ury which the licattd atmosphere of the 
above-mentioned lliree stations too often denies. 

The vast improvement that has of late taken place in the health of 
the troops at this stiition mny, to n greiit extent, I« sttributed to the 
adoption of clothing suited to the climiitr, fur at no other station in 
Ceylon is the climate so vsriahle or the sudden allerations of temjiera- 
turu so mmkcd ; hence light woollen clolhlug, and {)articularly a sirn- 
proof helmet, are indispensable. 

Here, and at all military stations in Ceylon, the 
local police have recently relieved the military of much 
harassing duty in guarding civil establishments, &c. 



We could linger long in the scenes which Kandy and 
its neighbourhood present, but our motto must be " Ex- 
celsior;" and so, after one more tortuous drive "round 
the lake," we pursue our upward journey by rail to 
Pcradenia, and thence by coach up the valley of the 
Malta welliganga to Gampolla — a spot memorable in 
the annals of Ceylon as the scene of the defeat and 
capture of a Singhalese monarch by the Chinese at the 
commencement of the fifteentlt century, and still more 
memorable as the site of the first regtdar coffee plan- 
tation formed iu Ceylon by a British planter. Here, 
at the foot of Ambalawa, Mr. George Bird commenced, 
in 1824, the pursuit with which members of his family 
Jiave ever since been associated, and in which the 
larger proportion of Europeans in Ceylon are directly 
interested — all indirectly. 

The following information, supplied by Col. Byrdeto 
our Directory for 1859, regarding the first coffee plan- 
tation proper opened in Ceylon, and the career of his 
uncle, Wr. George Bird, the pioneer of the coffee plant- 
ing enterprise, will be found interesting: — 
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The first Goffee''e9t«te ia Ceylon was opened in ibis district so far 
1)sck as the year 1824, by Mr. Oeorge Bird, who accompanied his 
brother (Col Bird of the 16th Regt.) to Ceylon in 1623, fur the pur* 
pose of engaging in such agricultural undortaking as inducements in 
the island should appear to offer ; and the attention of the brothers 
^Cul. Bird being at that time Commandant of Kandy), was directed to 
the cultivation of coffee ; and the vHlIey of Qampola was selected as 
«n eligible locality wherein to carry o.it their intended speculations. 

Sir James Campbell, then Lieut.-GoverQor, gave encouragement to 
the proposed undertaking by promiding a grant of land for the purpose, 
which was afterwards confirmed by Sir E. Barnes, and thus com- 
menced that cultivation on the site of two ancient Kandian Palaces, 
Royal lands (Singapetia and Weyangwatte), which has l)een of such 
importance tu the subsequent history of our island. 

The mode of cultivation adopted, and the enormous protective duties 
then in favour of the British West India Colonies, rendered thia, and 
two other coffee estates at Qacga Orowa and Matelle that soon followed 
the one at Gkmpola, equally unprofitable ; and Col. Bird s death of 
•cholera in 1829 so paralysed tliu operations at Qampola that Mr. 
Ckorge Bird was induced to abandon the property in 1833 and remove 
to Kondasally, and subsequently to lmbool|)iiid, in Oudabulatganima. 
After having been engaged in the production of coffee for 33 years, 
with singular want of success, he diid in Kundy on the 1st March, 
18j7, having been the means of conferring signal advantages on others 
t)y the ener«!y of his character, while to himself, the pioneer of coffee 
cultivation, his best efforts served only to [>rolong his disappointment 
Although a good practical man, and posaessed of great experience, 
■accumulated through many 3*cars of toil, his experience did not avail 
iiim until failing health had destroyed that energy which repeated disap- 
pointments could not imp»*ir. 

The Gnmpola estate being beautifully situated in the valley of Qam* 
^ola, was in 1846 sold to Messrs. Hudson Chandler and Co., for the 
parpose of farming it on the English principle, and combining this 



with the cultivatioti of sugar, and a farmer and his -family were brought 
from England to carry out the intention of converting the already fine 
' pasture lands into a grazing farm, when the decaying stumps of the 
old coffee trees gave place to guinea grass to maintain a stock of horses 
and cattle, with the hope of eventually securing breeds of superior 
quality ; but, on the failure of Messrs. Uudson Chandler and Co. 
during the crisis of 1848, this establiahmcnt was again broken up, and 
the estate reverted to the Bird family. Within the last two or three 
years it has been again formed by Mnjor Bird into a coffee estate of 
300 or 400 acres, which gives promise at length of great success, now 
that the culture and preparation of coffee are better known, and the 
equalization of duties gives the agriculturist in the east a fair chanco 
of competition with other parts of the world. 

The Gampolla of to-day, witli its streets and ba- 
zaars, is a very different place to the Rest House, and 
the few houses we remember seeing in 1840 on our 
way to what was considered the promising district of 
Ambegamoa, "What was then a mere path is noAv a 
fine road leading past the districts of Dolosbogie and 
Yacdessa to Ambegamoa, Kotmalie, and Dimboola, 
while from the Ginigathena Gap, more than 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the traveller can by a good 
road descend to Yatteantotte, and thence either bv 
road, or by boat on the Kalany, make his way back to 
Colombo, But our present destination is the great> 
sanatarium of Ceylon, Newera Ellia — * 
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'< Wbere Europe amid Asia smiles." 
So, returning to Gampoll^i and crossing th^ Mahawelli- 
ganga by the graceful suspension bridge wliicb spans 
i t, on we go, climbing through rich scenery of bright and 
musical streams, clumps of forest and maana-covered 
hills to lovely Pusilava. Here the once dense " Black 
Forest" has gone down, and on left hand and right are 
some of the most extensive coffee estates in Ceylon, 
Delta, Rothschild (where the Brothers "Worms so long 
dispensed their princely hospitality), and Moneragalla, 
■nith coffee up to tho "Peacock's" crest, some 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On Eothschild may he 
seen a flourishing field of tea bushes, introduced by the 
Messrs. "Worms some twenty years back, and more than 
10,000 cinchona plants, planted out and flourishing 
amidst the coffee. 

To Col. Byrde we were indebted, when preparing a 
Planting Gazetteer in 1859, for the following history 
of tho rise and progress of cofiee planting in this 
splendid district :--•- 

Tliia (lUtiict ia invested witb peculiar iutercat, frum tlie Tact of ita 



being the first in nhich tlie " expertmeni,' as it wna tbougbt, pf plant- 
ing cofTeeat a compamtivelj Ligli elevation, and b; clearipg the rioud- 
taia forests, was tried, the only estates commenced before " Black 
Forest," tbe property of llajor Bird, having been the Gampola estates, 
Qangarooi, Wariagalla, KondasBlly, and Rujawulle, tfaese estalea being 
at elevations from 1,500 to 1,700 feet abore tbe level of tbc sea, wbilp 
Puaailawa is upwards of 3,01)0. 

The " Black Forest " estate was commenced pn a very small scale in 
1836, and it ia remarkable tbat about the largest crop per acre erer 
collected in this district was from the first eight screa planted by Second 
Lieutenant Binl, this extent having jieldcd 167 cwts. in 1839. This 
result was attributed to tbc fact tliat tbe land was grubbed up, and all 
the roots end stumiis of the smaller trees burnt, and tbe asbis spread 
over tbe surface ai would be done in recluimiDg land in Eumpc, but 
^hicb was found too espensive to be puisued in tbe future culiivatiun 
of c<'ffee. 

Tbe whole forest at Fusailawa was peculiarly bcavy, and of dark 
foliage, so us to liave procured fur it tbe name of tbe " Black Forest 
from which tlie first estate took its name. The commencement of this 
property gave rise soon afterwards to purchases of land by the Iste 
Archdeacon Glenie. Cuptain Murray [who resold bis purciiase to the 
Uessra. Worms. — F.j, Mr. Brook, and the late Col. Uacpberson, now 
represented by tbeGlenluck, Delta, Bothschild, Melfort, and.Helbodde 
estates, /tco of these alone comprising an extent of about 2,400 SLTea, 
viz. Delta 1,300 and Botbacbild 1,100, though in eacb case under dis- 
tinctive names. 

All the forest surrounding the Peacock lluunbun to tbe weatwani of 
Puaailawa waa subsequently bought, and baa been converted into coflce 
estates, and cuUivation has extended eastward to tbe rid^of mountains 
separating Oudspalate from Hewahette. 

"We may add that the familiar name of Worms is no 
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tenger associated with the Rothschild Plantation. This 
^nd their other properties in Ceylon, the brothers, 
retiring after a residence of a quarter of a century, 
flold to the Ceylon Company (Limited). Th6 brother 
(Maurice) who had the management of the estate died 
from the effedts of disease contracted in Ceylon soon 
^fter his return to England. Mr. Gabriel Worms 
survives, still cherishing a wanii regard for the country 
in which he accumulated the wealth of which he makes 
so benevolent a use — acting on the principle that he 
is but a steward in the service of the Giver of all 
^ood« 

Of the climate of Pusilava, Dr. Dicktnan writes : — ^ 

The most sirikiDg peculiarities of the Pusilava climate, are its rarefied 
■air ftud mild temperature : the drawback is its humidity. But upou 
the whole the climate is favourable to health, and by a short stay on 
the hills about Pusilava, salutary changes arc observed: the complexion 
•aasumes a ruddy hue, and the appetite improves to such an extent that 
tough jungle fare is keenly relislieJ, by those coming up from the Low 
Country, accustomed to the delicacies' of Columbo. It Virould be well, 
if all who rush up to Newera Ellia during the season, were to make a 
«hort stay at Pusilava. An intelligent planter at Pusilava assured me 
that the station is most healthy during the rains. This remark, I think, 
U applicable to the iuterior generally. During the periml of the heavy 
rains the public health ii not materially affected, and both Europeans 



and natives, while they gnimble at the weather, suffer little or nothing 
from any other morbid affection than ill-humour. 

From Pusilava a singularly winding road, over- 
looking the Kotmalie valley and river, and facing the 
Poondoloya mountain range and coffee district, carries 
us to the series of beautiful waterfalls at the foot of 
the Rambodde Pass. [See engraving.] Hence wo 
ascend from 2,500 feet elevation to 7,000, and again 
descend to 6,200 in reaching the health-restoring 
plain. Out of Switzerland there is nothing like this 
zig-zag road, and the glorious views it commands. 
Here, while there are several fine plantations at the 
foot of the Pass, including that formed by the late 
General John Fraser, the limit of successful coffee cul- 
tivation is rather Exceeded on the Condegalla estate, 
which is nearly 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
As the increasing' cold indicates higher altitude, the 
vegetation changes its character, the brilliant balsams 
and Miigias^ for which Ceylon is so celebrated becoming 
common, with lovely varieties of nilu forming the under- 
growth of the forests, and splendid tree ferns, with. 
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young fronds, resembling deer-homs in the "velvet'* 
stage, rising gracefully in the ravines. As the plain 
is ueared the scarlet rhododendron, which covers so 
much of it, becomes common, with the yellow blos- 
somed barberry, and St. John's wort, the Guelder 
rose, blackberries, buttercups, anemones, ladies* 
mantle, and other European forms. ' A small grass- 
like species of bamboo will attract the attention of the 
traveller, forming the greatest possible contrast to the 
great golden yellow stalks of the maritime and low 
country species, which the fireflies light up at night 
with successive flashes of their living lamps, and to 
the nearer gr;3en variety in Dimboola, which rises 
so tall and slender in the forests, or bends so grace-* 
fully over the streams. On entering the "plain** 
the cultivated productions of Europe will be seen 
in the cottage gardens and the farms, such as green- 
peas and strawberries in the former, with potatoes, 
oats (chiefly for forage), carrots, and turnips in the 
latter. Cherry trees grow to a large size and blossom, 
*-'^ ^Hftre is no continued wintering ta; enable the 



fruit to mature, although the thermometer has beeit 
known to go. down to 20^ F., and- hoar frOst ift 
comman, while ice can be obtained- by exposing^ 
thin surfaces of water, at night, or in the early 
morning. The effect of the blue smoke curliBg^ 
over the unaccustomed chimneys is very striking to 
one who has dwelt long in the plains, where the only 
chimneys known are the tall shafts of the coffee fac* 
tories. If such visitors are sufflering merely from the 
debility which follows fever, or the exhaustion which 
arises from long residence in the tropics, the effect of the 
cold and bracing climate here is wonderful. Appetite 
bacomes keen (the 'difficulty is to get enough ta eat), 
strength is restored, and ladies and children after re- 
siding hero from December to April (the hot monthsr 
at Colombo, and the clear months on the hills), return 
to the seaside with a true English blooln on their 
cheeks. The beneficial effects of occasional visits to 
Newera EUia in preventing disease can' scarcely be 
exaggerated, and one of the great boons conferred by 
the railway will be the increased facilities it will afford 
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for visits thither. It is now possible in lesis than twelve 
hours to exchange the temperature of Colombo, between 
80^ and 90^, for that of Newera Ellia, which is never 
too hot for healthy exercise, and which at night and in 
the momin{;s is so keenly cold as to render thick 
woollen blankets and European clothing welcome, 
while the visitor is impelled to seek warmth in walks, 
which may here be taken without danger, if a great coat 
and strong boots are used, even when the rain falls pretty 
heavily. The coolness and purity of the winds, which 
sweep down the gullies, is wonderful. Besides the road 
round the plain, which with the windings of the river 
has a most striking eflfect. viewed from the eminences 
above, there are paths through the jungles to water- 
falls, and bathing pools, and glades where the sport of 
elk hunting may be seen, even by ladies, and picnics 
enjoyed. All around are the wild and romantic scenes, 
so graphically described by Baker in his " Wanderings'* 
and "Rifle and -Hound,'* the rifted ravines and sheer 
precipices down which the waters find their wAy to the 
lower hill ranges and valleys being especially striking. 



The plain, with its peaty soil, bears every evidence 
of having been once the bed of a lake, and an arti- 
ficial lake could now be easily formed by damming up 
the waters of the crystal stream which, rising on 
Pedrotallagalla, meanders through the level expanse 
that divides the groups of cottages scattered over 
the grassy knolls or on the bases of the framework 
of mountains. Visitors to the plain amuse them- 
selves occasionally by digging pits and washing for 
gems. They are sure to be rewarded with bits of 
tourmaline at least. Visits will be paid to " Baker'a 
Farm," where Sir Samuel and his brother with their 
wives resided — farming and beer-brewing having 
been combined with intense devotedness to sport* 
After a large expenditure (which the brothers were 
rich enough not to miss) the industria,! experimenta 
were abandoned, aqd the site of the once elegant man- 
sion is now only marked by the luxuriant fuschias, wild 
roses, broom and furze which grow around. A time will 
come,, however, when the large tract of land still 
owned by Sir Samuel Baker will be turned to good ac*^ 
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count. Only a few invalid troops are now stationed at 
Newera Ellia ; but it would seem the part of wisdom 
on the part of the British Government to have some of 
its reserve force here and on the still higher Hortoa's 
Plains, the soldiers being encouraged to engage in 
healthful and productive cultivation. We have already 
spoken of " One Tree Hill," and the view from it. "We 
may add that the path up to the summit of Pedro- 
tallagalla, the highest point in Geylon, is gentle 
enough, and kept sufficiently clear ■ of jungle to 
enable' ladies and children to ride almost all the 
■way. The view frotn this, the' highest point in 
Geylon, 8,295 feet above the sea, is, in clear weather, 
magnificent, including (by the aid of a good glass) the 
clock tower at Colombo, which is only about 60 miles 
off, in a straight line ; while near at hand, and all 
around, are the districts of Dimboola,' Maturatta, 
TTdnpusilava, Anabewelle, and' Uwa, to which pleasant 
escursions may be taken from Neifrera Ellia as from 
a centre. Our engraving of cottages near the bazaar, 
trith the rounded doine of Pedrotallagalla, as a back- 



ground, will give a fair idea of the semi-European 
characteristics of this health-restoring mountain plain. 
Of the climate of Newera Ellia, Dr. Dickman 
writes:— 

It ia H&i<I tliat alihrnigh a gooti deal of ra!n U.V» at NtwtT% EilE* 
(luring tlie aoutli-west tnuasooo, its nin-ruU i; Imb than eitlier at Bain- 
Ixxldp, tlie KLuckles, or even at Dulosbage. Sir Etnereon Tenuetil liu 
BtHteU HS Lia belief tliat tlie rain-full at Newera Ellia ia nut much in 
excesa of lliat on the western coaat ; wliiiat, iu tlie Directorjr fur IHdi, 
Mr. Ferguson stiitca it to hr fully 50 inches leas tlian on ibe outer u<Iea 
of the moUDtaina that auiround th« station. The ihermometcr M noon 
ia therein put down at G2°. 

It may be fairly atated that the climate of Nuwera Ellia ia thf beat 
in Ce}'UiB in many mpects, and equal to many of the hillf atatiuna iu 
India enjoying the same, or even a iiigher altitude, — as from onr iusn- 
lar [loaition and other cuusea, the temperature of the air at Nnwen 
Ellia ia, I believe, lower than at many bill staliosa in IndiA oC greater 
altitude. Furinatance: 
AtOotacamcsd 7,300 feet : At NcwEBA Elua, more tinn 1,000 
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[Observations taken by Aneistonl- 

Surpeon Ur. Massey in 1865 show 
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:days.^F.] 

So that in point of temperature, at Irast, Newera Ellia is equal to 

Ootscaraund, altbuugh situuted about 1,0 JO feet lower, whtlat ita eaay 

acceai from the Low Cocntry most always form an additional reoom- 
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mendatioQ ; liealth seekers being able to drive up from Colombo to the 
Plains over a railway and a well -constructed carriage road, surrounded 
on all sides by beautiful waterfalls and grand mountain scenery. 

Like all hill climates, that of Newera Ellia is valuable, more as a 
conservative than as a curative agent : or as Dr. Morehead observes, " Hill 
climate materially assists in maintaining at a high standard the gene- 
ral health of Europeans and their families.*' It is unsuited to the 
endemic diseases of the country to which Europeans are liable, 
and those raffering ft'om bowel complaints and from liver disease had 
better get ** stewed " in Colombo, breathin<]; marine air, than resort to 
the cold, damp, and variable climate of Newera Ellia.* Nor is the 
climate ada)>ted to inflammatory diseases in geueral, and its humid 
atmosphere is unfavourable to rheumatism. 

To European ladies who sufler from a train of nervous disorders, tbe 
climate is aidmirably adapted, particularly during tbe latter part of the 
uorth-east monsoon, wben tbe air is very drjf, and all those diseases 
of children dependent on " irritation " are benefited by the cold of 
Newera Ellia ; convalescents from fever derive gret^t benefit from a 
trip thither. 

With the extension of the railway to Kandy, and perhaps to Ham- 
bodde, and tbe attention that tbe ^^ military question " bas excited, 
Newera Ellia will be more largely availed of by the Europeans in tbe 
island than it is at present. Tbe station will, however, require consi- 
derable improvements before it is fitted for all the purposes of a Saoa- 
tarium. The native bazaars and boutiques will require a diflerent 
arrangement, and one of the most desirable improvements would be the 
conversion of the present swampy plain (tbrough which runs tbe Nanoo 
Oya, a branch of the Mahawelliganga, which is here very shallow) into 
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* The variations exceed 100 degrees in 24 hours in the sun, 
t In March lost, the difference between the wet bulb and dry thenno^ 
meter was observed to be 20 degs. 



a large artificial lake. Drives and walks round this sheet of water 
would add considerably to the health and beauty of the place. 

Prominent from tlie plain of Newera Ellia, looking^ 
soutli-east, and more striking in effect than the dome- 
shaped Pedrotallagalla, is the mountain of Hakgalla, 
the name (jaw-rock) being derived from the singular 
shape of the summit. Some 1,500 feet below that 
summit, on a spur of the mountain which is still 5,006 
feet above the sea, is the scene of the exceedingly suc- 
cessful experiment for the introduction and cultivatioir 
of the cinchona plant. Like so many other products of 
South America, the plant which yields the great antidote 
to fever has found a congenial home in Ceylon, and it is 
now scattered and flourishing all over the hills where 
coffee grows. Not only have hundreds of thousands of 
plants been propagated by cuttings, but seeds from the 
parent plants can now be gathered and distributed id 
any quantity required. In Continental India the ex- 
periment has been eqilally successful, and it is evident 
that the bark, especially from the trees which have 
been subjected to the process of mossing (as suggested 
by Mr. Maclvor, of Ootacamund), will yield the valu- 
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able sulphate in excess eren of that from Peruvian 
trees. To Europeans in general in India, to the 
soldiers especially and the whole mass of the native 
inhabitants the blessing involved in the success of an 
experiment, which will place the most potent of febri- 
fuges within the reach of all, can scarcely be estimated. 
The rapidity and luxuriance with which some of the 
.species grow is remarkable. At AmbeweUe, a beauti- 
fully-sheltered valley covered ■with coffee estates, which 
lies below HakgaUa, wo gathered, from a tail plant 
only thirteen months old, a leaf which measured 
14 inches by 12. Tea is also cultivated at Hakgalla; 
and growing as readily as in their eouthem habitats 
may here be seen a number of the eucalypti casna- 
rinas and other plants of Australasia, About 600 
plants, of all varieties and from every clime, have been 
introduced into the gardens here, English and China 
roses vie with each other in colour and odour amongst 
the rows and borders of flowering plants, which include 
the honeysuckle, violet, and mignionette; while no 
.one who has seen here, in full blossom, as we have 



done, that most gorgeous of all the pea family, Sturt's 
Clianthus Dampicrli, will easily forget the splendour of 
its wealth of blossoms. Hakgalla is, with good rea- 
son, the resort of pleasure parties from Newera Ellia. 
It is but a moderate distance from the plain by the 
Badulla Road ; and the views obtained from the gardens 
and at various points of the road, of the Ouvah (Uwa) 
country are grand, beautiful, and varied ; being framed, 
as it were, in the mountain ranges of Badulla, Happo- 
tella, and Saffragam. All around are wonderful speci- 
mens of the irrigation channels, for which the natives 
are so famous, and which to the eye really look as if 
they led the water up hill. Every bill and stream, too, 
in this beautiful region, is associated with traditions of 
Seeta, the Helen of the great Indian epic, the Rama- 
yana. Down by the side of a rushing river the road 
zig-zags and winds past Wilson's Bungalow, Attem- 
pettia, and the old Fort of Himbliatewelle,until Badulla, 
the capital of Ouvah and the centre of extensive coffee 
and rice culture, is reached [see engraving], the descent 
■from Newera Ellia being nearly 5,000 feet, and Badulla 
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T)eing still considerably more than 2,000 feet above tlie 
level of the sea. Access from this station, the ancient 
•capital of Ouvah, is daily becoming more easy to the 
beautiful mountain ranges, and important coffee dis- 
tricts of Namenakoole Kande (highest summit 6,664 
feet), Hewa Elliya, Hapotclla, and Saffragam, while 
the new road, in progress as we write, will afford 
facilities for access to and traffic with Batticaloa on 
the eastern coast, a place rich in rice, cocoa-nuts, and 
fisb. When this road is finished, there will be an easy 
-drive through every variety of scenery in Ceylon, from 
Colombo in the west to Batticaloa in the east, across 
the hill country of Saffragam and Ouvah. From BaduUa 
too, sportsmen can visit "the Park" which was the 
scene of most of the late Captain Rogers's triumphs in 
elephant shooting. It is situated in the Bintenne 
-country, once famous for a gi'and and extensive city, 
but now chiefly distinguished as the home of a wild 
tribe of huntsmen, the Veddahs, some of whose skulls 
have been found, inferior in capacity even to those of 
Australian savages. They were long supposed to be a 



remnant of the aborigines whom Wijayo conquered, but 
it is more probable that they, like the Rhodiyahs, who 
are also rather numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Badulla, have sunk through ages of nomadic life and 
gipsy habits. Wijayo and his followers seem to have 
been more completely absorbed by the aborigines than 
were the Normans by the Saxons whom they con- 
quered in England. Applying the test of tho 
names of mountains, rivers, and other prominent 
objects, the aborigines of Ceylon undoubtedly spoke 
Singhalese, a branch of the family of languages 
spoken by the Aryan race, while Tamil, tho next 
great language in Ceylon, is the principal branch of 
the Dravidian languages. Away, through the plains 
of Bintenne, after traversing the larger portion of 
the mountain zone, flows the grand old Mahawelli- 
ganga; but it unfortunately divides into several chan- 
nels before it reaches the sea. Had it debouched as 
one unbroken stream into the harbour of Trincomalie, 
inland navigation in Ceylon might have assumed far 
more importance than it now occupies. Proposals for 
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rendering the Great River navigable liave been often 
made, and doubtless this task will be accomplished by 
posterity. At present the Kalany, though secondary 
as a river, is superior to the Mahawelliganga as a 
navigable stream, as is also the Kaluganga. Omitting 
portions of rivers on which boats are used, inland 
navigation at present extends from Calpentyn on the 
western coast through Chilaw, Negombo, Colombo to 
Kaltuva; thence by the Kaluganga to Ratnapoora ; 
and, by the Kalanyganga, from Colombo to Yattean- 
totte. Also from Galle, by the Gindura River, to the 
foot of the Haycock. 

BaduUa is a district of which the writer ought 
to know something, seeing that he was one of the pio- 
neers of planting in Ouvah. Our predecessors there in 
t'le planting line (and they were only just commencing) 
were Major Rogers, Dr. Galland, Sir AY. Eeid, and Dr. 
Sortain. That was in December, 1840. The three 
first have been long dead. One fell by the lightning 
stroke iu the midst of his active aud useful career. 
Another, wasting from consumption, sought in vain 



to prolong life in the climate of Texas. " The sea, the. 
blue lone sea," is the resting place of the third. The 
fourth is living (and long may he live), although we 
believe he has ceased to have any interest in Ouvah 
or its coffee. Our individual task was to report upoui 
cut tho boundaries of and plant nurseries in an immense 
tract of forest, extending from "Weywelhena, and Gow- 
rakella at the foot of Namanakoole Kande, on through 
Cannavarella and Nahavilla to the extreme end of the 
range where Hindugalla looks down on the hillock- 
dotted plains of "Wellasse. There were 3,700 acres in 
this one block, and, including anotlier piece of land 
near the Fort of Hirabliatawella, up on the way towards- 
Newera Ellia, we have the satisfaction of believing 
that we pioneered into planting existence some 4,000 
acres of as fine coffee land as can be found in Ceylon. 
"We lefl in June, 1841, just as the nursery plants were 
peeping above ground, and we have not seen Badulla 
since then, excepting as a feature iu the grand aud 
varied view from the top of the Newera Ellia Pass. 
"We quote as follows from Sir H. W^ard's narrative of 
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This tour of 1858. Approaching Badulla, by the oppo- 
site route, through Saffragam and Happootella, he 
-wrote : — 

The distance from Ballangodtle to Kalupliana is 10 or 20 miles. 
I looked with regret, I conftsn, as I ascended the pass, ])tobab1y fur the 
last time, at the magnificent wall of vegetation, towering up the side of 
the mountain, and about to disappear [the greater part has since dis- 
appeared. — F.] under the axe of the planter, while lielow it the view 
•embraces the whole of the Magani Tattoo, with the Kattrrgam llilla 
iQ the distance, the Leeways at Booudell, and the white line of surf 
^yond, at Kirindc. 

* • - 

Having thus, discursively, noticed some of the most 
interesting scenery, cities, and industries of Ceylon, 
and the subjects, antiquarian, intellectual, and reli- 
^ous, suggested by thera, we now add a few words 
respecting the inhabitants, referring to the representa- 
tive figures amongst our engravings. 
• The Kandian Adigau ("the supreme one") repre- 
sents a dignity now extinct, the last person holding 
the rank, Mullegame, third Adigar, having died in 
1840 or '41. Next in rank to the Kandian Sovereign 
^ere the first, second and third Adigars, conjoint 
Prime Ministers, Commanders in Chief, and Judges of 



the Appellate Court. All acquainted with the history 
of Ceylon in British times are familiar with the names 
of the wily Pilime Talawe, who nearly outwitted 
Governor North, and the unfortunate Eheylapola, both 
Kandian Adigars, and both the victims, in their persons 
or their families, of royal caprice and cruelty. Under 
the Adigars, were Dessaves, or Governors of Provinces, 
one and one only of whom survives, in extreme, but 
active, old age, Ehelleagodde of the three and four 
Korles, who resides near Gettehetta?, on the road to 
Ratnapoora. He was present as a Koralle, or head of 
a Koile, at the Convention of 1815, when the Kandian 
kingdom was made over to the British Crown. He is, 
we believe, the sole survivor of the Kandian Chiefs 
present on that occasion. The British Government 
have determined that he is to bo the last who shall 
hold the rank of Dessave, the highest rank hence- 
forward in the Kandian provinces being that of 
Ratemahatmeya, meaning Lord or Master of a district, 
and about equivalent to Modliar of a Korle in the 
maritime districts. The folds of stiff muslin worn by' 
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the Kandian Headmen give them an odd appearance, 
and led a late facetious Judge of the Kandy District 
Court to place to their credit the invention of crinoline. 
At Pavilion levees and on other state occasions the 
Kandian Chiefs still appear in full dress, and their 
coronet-like caps relieve the effeminate effect of *' all 
this muslin," and show to advantage when compared 
with the comb-adorned heads of 

The Makitimk Singhalesk Modliaks. — The figure 
represents one of these, the highest Native Chiefs in 
the low country; for the rank of Maha Modliar (Great 
Modliar) is the very highest in the Maritime Districts. 
Modliar, or Mudianse, is a military term about equiva- 
lent to the rank of Captain of a district, and in the 
olden days, even in the Dutch times, each Modliar had 
his guard of Lascoreens or native soldiers. Originally 
there was a Koralle, the highest civil authority, and a 
Modliar, tlio highest military power, in each Korle or 
county. But collisions of authority led to the sup- 
pression of the civil rank in the Dutch time, and the 
concentration of all power, civil and military, in the 



Modliar — whose sword, worn conspicuously at levees 
and on other full-dress occasions attests the origin of 
the rank. The effect is not more ludicrous than the 
sword which forms an essential part of the court-dress 
of Kngland, though here, in Ceylon, every interpreter 
of the Supreme Court or of a Government Agent's 
Cutcherry (office), and of a District Court, with all 
Secretaries of District Courts who are natives, are 
ex officio Modliars. The Modliars of Korles are the 
Government Agents' right hands in matters of 
revenue, title to lands, &c. ; and the Government 
can reward meritorious servants of Govemment^ 
or natives in private life who distinguish them- 
selves by acts of public spirit with the much-coveted 
distinction of Modliar of the Governor's Gate. For 
instance, Modliar of the Gate de Soyza of Morottoo,, 
received his high rank for opening a road in 
Hewahette. In former days the different castes 
had each its headman, but these are now abolished*^ 
and oflBcers for the different districts only are- 
apnointed, irrespective of caste, the offices being 
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open indeed to all competent natives, as is the 
use of velvet, a fabric which was once restricted 
to Maha Modliars by a sumptuary law. This law 
regulated the most minute particulars of the dress 
of headmen, and rendered it penal for private in- 
dividuals to ape their betters in such matters. All 
such laws have now been swept from our Statute 
Book. The representative of the Sovereign can 
still make a belted Modliar, but the meanest in 
Ceylon may dress like the highest, if he chooses. 
In our Ceylon Directory for 18G3, we wrote re- 
specting the female comb and European coat of the 
Singhalese, in noticing the figures of the bridegroom 
and bride, that " the singular adoption by the rougher 
sex of an article elsewhere peculiar to females, is by 
some traced to the influence of the wife of a Portu- 
guese Governor." [As a cure to the untidiness of 
long and loose tresses, she made presents of combs, 
tho use of which soon spread.] The full dress coat 
which covers the Singhalese " Comboy" is, un- 
doubtedly,, of Portuguese origin. But diff^orent, in 



appearance as the m^n of the broad-cloth and comb, 
and those of the muslin and the cornered cap are, 
they are merely representatives of sections of the same 
Singhalese race, the Highlander differing in his bearing 
from the Lowlander, as all Highlanders do, and 
differing, moreover, in having longer retained his in- 
dependence of foreign domination. Tlie figure of 
a Llama Etena, or Singhalese lady of rank, is some- 
what too European to bo characteristic, and the repro- 
duction of a photograph of a Kandy lady does but 
scant justice to the original. AVhat the Kandian 
notions of beauty are, may be gathered from the 
following description supplied to the late Dr. Davy by 
a Kandian chief: — 

Her hair should bo voluminous, like the tail of th3 peacock, long, 
reaching to tho knees, and terminating in graceful curls ; her eye- 
brows should resemble the rainbow ; her eyes the blue sapphire and 
the petals of the Manilla tlower. Her nose should be like the bill oF 
the hawk. Her lips should be bright and red, like coral on tho young 
leaf of the iron-tree. Her teeth should be small, regular, and closely- 
set, and like jasmine buds. Her neck should be large and round, re^ 
sembling the benigodea. Her chest should be capacious ; her breasttf 
firm and conical, like the yellow cocoa-nut; and her waist small, 
almost small enough to bo clasped by the hand. Her hips should ba 
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wide ; her limbs tipering ; the soles of her feet without any hollov j 
«nd tho flurrace of her body in general soft, delicate, «tnouth, and 
Munded, without the asperities of pnijeetiiig boncn and sinews. 

The full dress costume of a Singlmlose lady is well 
represented in the figure of the hride ; tho ordinary- 
female dress is shown on tlie coffee-picker and ayah, 
and in the two figures, especially that tc the left in the 
illustration of Demonolatrj'. 

■ Whether the Singhalese Avero " always here," as some 
think, or whetlier they came over with Wijayo five cen- 
turies or so before the Christian era, certain it is that 
they are the people of the country, speaking a language 
spoken nowhere else, except in the roots which are 
common to all tho Indo-Gennanic tongues. 

Very different are the cases of the two races repre- 
sented by other figures. " The Chetty," who is kin 
to the great Tamil family of Southern India, and the 
so-called " Sloorman " [see engrai'ings of Trader and 
Mason], who traces his origin, however remotely, to 
Arabia, are each a sojourner in the land, and were, in 
historic times, strangers to it. The Tamils [see 
engravings of Jaffna Tamil, Tamil Females, and Roman 



Catholic Tamil and his wife, with that of the Natucotya 
Chetty]; offshoots from the great Sc^-thian race of 
Southern India, made themselves a footing by war; 
the " Moors " are said to have sought an asylum from 
persecution; but both have distinguished themselves 
in the walks of (oriental) enterprise and commerce. 
Indeed the word " Chetty " signifies merchant, ami 
much of the native and intermediate trade of Ceylon is 
carried on by the '* Nattucotya Chetties." But these 
are men from the coast of Coromandel, turban-wearers 
and hearers of the insignia of heathenism, while the 
figure with the Portuguese cap and huge jewelled rings 
distending his ear lobes, is a representative of the 
" Christian Chetties of Colombo "■ — a class largely 
employed as brokers, shroffs, bill collectors, and clerks. 
More strictly native are tho Tamil man and his wife, 
but these also being Christians (as the emblem worn by 
the male figure shows), there is a good deal of Euro- 
pean modification in the man's dress. An unsophis- 
ticated Tamil would content himself witL tlii-ec pieces 
of cloth: one bound-round the loins; one thrown over 
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the shoulders, like the Highlander's plaid; and the third 
worn on the head. [See engraving of Jaffna Tamil.] 
The Moormen equally. with the Chetties speak Tamil, 
which would seem to show that, directly, they came 
to Ceylon from Southern India, The tradition is, that 
seven wiveless Arabs fleeing from their enemies, settled 
and married in Algootara and so spread. The Maho- 
medans of Ceylon are bigoted but not aggressive. 
They are the Jews of Ceylon, and are found.every where, 
as pedlars, lapidaries, jewellers, masons, and shop- 
keepers. In tiie Kandian country they have devoted 
themselves with much success to the pursuits of agri- 
culture. A Pettah shopkeeper, such as we have repre- 
sented in full dress, may often be seen driving as fine 
a horse and waggon as can be sported on the Galle Face 
— the "air-eating'* resort of Colombo society. Tliere 
is no mistaking our old friend " Tamby," the Master 
Mason, in the comer. The dress in this case, including 
the absurd funnel-shaped calico cap, is most truthful 
and characteristic. In the Kandian country the Moor- 
men are industrioiLS agriculturists, and in former tim^s 



much of the inland traffic was conductiBd by them^ 
by means of tavelam or pack bullocks. 

" Papa ! don't the Moormen marry ?" was the ques- 
tion put by a rather sharp child, when he first saw the 
page of engravings, and his eye rested on the solitary 
Tamby. The fact is that these Mussulmans have a 
great repugnance to allowing their women to be seen; 
and an artist whom we asked to represent a Moor lady, 
said he could only draw a female figure completely 
draped, with no part of the body visible save the ring* 
adorned ancles. For the present, therefore, we cannot 
gratify the curiosity of those who would wish to see 
what a Moor woman looks like; but we trust to add 
a Ceylon Mussulman,ee on a future occasion. 

Time was, when with British merchants the word of 
a Moorman, but especially that of a Chetty, was deemed 
as good as Jiis bond. There was a species of ** social- 
ism " which'prevailed amongst the Chetties especially, 
which gave the European merchant additional security. 
But with the wild speculation of the cottpn crisis and the 
extension of commerce^ things have altered rather for 
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tlie worse. The native who contracts to deliver cotton 
or coffee insists on heavy money advances, while he 
gives a promissory note at a long date for the Man- 
chester goods he buys — a note not invariably honoured. 
Akin to the Moormen in religious profession, though 
widely different in race, are the Malays, who have 
found their way to Ceylon, from the Straits of Malacca, 
mainly as soldiers of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. Our 
male figure is a good specimen of these modified Mon- 
golians. Let us hope that the female sweetmeat-seller 
is anything but a representative of Malay beauty. The 
Malays have been highly prized for their soldierly qua- 
lities, and it becomes now more than ever a matter of 
anxiety to recruit the Ceylon Rifles, as a wing of the 
corps is to form a portion of the Garrison of the Straits. 
There were formerly several Ceylon regiments, one of 
which was made up of Caffres from the Mozambique 
Coast. After the regiment had been abolished, the 
remnant of the Cafires was attached to the Ceylon 
Rifles, and Mr. Yandort's figure representing " The 
Military" is scarcely a caricature of what a Caffre 



soldier looks. These people were formerly useful as 
Road " Pioneers," and Be Butts in his amusing book 
thus notices scenes and characteristics, the truth of 
which will be acknowledged by those best acquainted 
with Ceylon, and the Caflre soldiers of the Ceylon 
Rifles:— 

These Caflrefl nre found to make letter laboureni than soldieni. 
There is Bomething in their character repugnant to the etiquette 
and strictness of military diecipline. They have been gradually ei- 
changed for Malays, who, alniost eiclusively, compose the pregcnt 
Ceylon IJitle Itegiment. Nature appears to have designed the Calfre 
to be the counterpart of the Malay. The former is social, cheerful. 
Had amiable ; the latter coUl.stem, and vindictive. The one avaken* 
our sympathies and affections ; the other commands our respect, hat 
makes no effort to secure our regard, for which he apparently entei- 
tains a sovereign contempt. Nor arc their corporeal cluiractcri sties 
leas at variance than their moral attributes. The Malay is active, of 
R slight yet muscular form, and his every movement bespeaks energv, 
while in his restless eye and firm lip may be read that daring and 
enterprising spirit that has ever belonged to the rovera of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The Caffre, on the contrary, possesses all the 
characteristics of the Negro. The woolly hair — the blubber lip — 
the long heel— all these appear in your true Caffre. His eye, though 
shrewd, is heary, and its glances evince none of that cold, Hutlonic 
spirit that is bom with a Malay, " grows with his growth, and 
atrengthena witli bis strength." The few Caffre soldiers still in 
Ceylon arc solely employed in repairing old, or in making new, roadi. 
The detachment on the Kamboddc pasn consists of sixty cr seventy 
men. Nearly all of these being married, and generally speaking, the 
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fathers of a numerous progeny, their encampment presents an ani» 
mated spectacle amid the loneliness of the surrounding jungle. A 
favourable opportunity of studying another, and, to the Anglo-Cinga- 
lese, a novel impress of the " human face divine," is thus afforded to 
the visitor of liambodde, who, if a disciple of Lavator, or a phreno- 
logist, has here a new field for his philosophical researches. 

Without entering into any dissertation touching the charms of 
CJaffre women, it may, perhaps, be pormitted to me to. record my con- 
viction that, on the surface of the habitable world, more frightful 
specimens of le beau aexe do not exist. It would be an insult to 
humanity to believe that any creatures yet uglier could ." live and 
liave their being." The head of the Gorgon could hardly have 
united more horrors than are combined in the physiognomy of a 
Caffre belle. [Mr. Vandort's sketch of a Caffre dame will enable our 
readers to judge for themselves. F.] 

Although the party that accompanied me were quite unanimous on 
this point, these interesting animals were evidently unconscious of 
their utter want of loveliness ; for, on being bribed by copious liba- 
tions of brandy, for whicii they shewed an inordinate affection, they 
readily undertook to favour their visitors with a Caffre dance. The 
dance somewhat resembled the fandango of Fpain ; but the resem* 
htance, it must be confessed, was that of a caricature. Two indivi- 
duals of opposite sexes gradually approach each other wnth an air of 
«oquetry, making indescribable contortions and grimaces The female 
filowly retires from the ardent advances of her lover, who, suiting the 
action to the word, endeavours to capture the fair fugitive, while he 
pours forth his tale of love in the most moving tropes that his elo- 
quence can command. "The lady of his love" at length abates 
somewhat of the air of scorn with which she at first affects to regard 
lier impassioned swain, who, emboldened by this evidence of a favour- 
able impression, and again alarmed at his own audacity, alternately 
advances towards and retreats from the object of his adoration. The 
movements of the lover and the lovce, durmg this scene of courtship, 



much resemble those of two ill-trained bDai's, to which animals they, 
in truth, bear a striking similitude. The lady at length intimates to 
her adorer that his is not an hopeless love. This dSnoufinvint u fol- 
lowed by sundry embraces, of rather too vehement a charact;^r ; afb^^r 
which " the happy pair " vanish from the stago which ha^ witnessed 
the rise, progress, and termination of this amatory scene, during 
which, it should be observed, the spectators are in duty bound to kecjp 
up a continued howl or yell, by way of encouraging th3 perfonners. 

The sins that do most easily besot the Caffrcs are drunkenness and 
drowsiness — two failings which most effectually prevent them from 
shining as soldiers. 

When they are not drunk they are asleep. In the one case th3y 
are sufficiently troublesome ; in the other, the most innocuous crea- 
tures on the face of the earth; but it need not be added that in both 
they are equally Iiors de combed and non-effective. In their own 
country, the Caffres have a reputation for activity and enorgy ; bj 
this as it ma}^ expatriation seems to deprive them of whatever portion 
of those qualities nature may have originally endowed them with. 

A ludicrous defence made by a Caffro before a court-martial, \\A<\ 
at Kandy in 1838, may serve to illustrate Jack's * opinion of tha 
undue severity of military discipline. Being charged with divers 
offences and misdemeanours, all of which were fully established, llie 
prisoner was, scion lea r^gleSy called on for his defence, which, if it 
failed to carry conviction, had probably some effect in mollifying the 
judicial sternness of the court then and there assembled. In this 
memorable rejoinder, the prisoner, who, no doubt, possessed forensic 
talents of a high order, endeavoured to palliate rather than to deny 
the crimes with which he stood charged. He complained tbat those 
who held dominion over him had but one receipt for all the moral in- 
firmities that ever and anon " overcame him like a summer cloud.'' 
That receipt will best be explained in the words with which he con- 

* lu CeyloD, Caffres are always denominated Jacks. 
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eluded hie eloquent and energetic oration : " If I a«k for mj- pay, they 
say, 'Put him in the puanl-room.' If I talie a little 'rock, 'Send him 
tothu gunrd-room,' If I pot sleejiy, 'To the guard-room.' When 
I get a little drunJcay, ' Take him to the gunrd-houae.' " 

The late Col. Anderson, in » descriptive poem on 
Ceylon, written so far back as 1812, thus notices Slave 
Island and the Caffres: — ■ 

Hence, Ift the eye a circuit take. 

Where gently sloping to the lake, 

A emiling, lively scene n|i]ioara, 

A verdant inle. its bosom rearii. 

With many a lovdy villu grae'd. 

Amid emliow'ring cocoas ]ilac'd ! 

Hero onee, to nil but int'rcst blind, 

Tho Colunii-ts their slaves confin'd ; 

Hut now the name alone remuins. 

Gone are the acourges, raeks, and chains I 

When Dritnin sought the eastern world, 

And her victorious flag unfurl'd. 

She came to hcnl, and not to bruise, 

The eJj'tivc's feltom to uiilooi^e ; 

And 'tia her brightest boast and fame. 

That nought u left, l>eyond the name ! 

Yet here the African remains, 

Though broken are his slavish chains, 

Prcpar'd to conquer or to die 

For her who mado hia fetters fly. 

As eoldier of a free-born state. 

He feels his dignity, and weight ; 

And with alacrity and zeal. 

The Babla warrior learns to wheel ! 



But view him at the set of ran. 
His military' duties done, 
His native glee will then be seen 
In antic frolics on the green ; 
Sec liim with sparkling eyes advance 
To tread his own Mandingo dance. 
And view his smiling jetty bride, 
In cadence moving by his side ; 
Then own no joys the soul can move, 
Like those of liberty and love ! 

Thi8 is rather a different picture to tliat draira ia 
Rembrandt-like hues by De Butts. But neither pic- 
ture can long bo verified in Ceylon, for ttese poor 
creatures are rapidly becoming extinct, from chest 
diseases, and, we fear, addiction to strong drink. 

The Parsees — descendants of the ancient Persiaii 
race, and still fire Tvorshippers — are mere sojourners iu 
Ceylon, their head-quarters being Bombay and Surat 
in Western India. The few residents here are, without 
exception, engaged in commerce. In physique and 
fairness of skin, they can scarcely be distinguished from 
Europeans proper. 

The "appoo," or head Singhalese servant, in full 
dress of snowy white, is going to market, and be is uot 
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likely to neglect tlie sacred duty of the brotherhood, 
that of charging a per-centage on the purchases made 
for " master." The Ceylon servants differ from those 
of India in that the majority of them speak English 
very well indeed, far better than most Europeans can 
speak any native language. Their masters, especially 
joung men who may have an old servant, generally 
shout "boy!" (properly Bhaee, the Hindostanee for 
brother) when they want attendance, there being no 
l)ells hung in the Ceylon houses ; but the servants 
greatly prefer to be called "appoo," which signifies 
gentleman. The Ceylon servants are not faultless, 
but there are worse in the world. The Singhalese 
seem to have as little aptitude for equestrianism as 
they shew for navigation, and a Singhalese groom 
is as rare as a white crow or a perfectly straight cocoa* 
"but tree. The " horsekeepers " employed by Euro- 
peans are universally Tamils, from Southern India, and 
so are the grass-cutters, who are usually the wives or 
female relatives of the horsekeepers. The grass^ 
cutters forage for natural grasses, which they take from 



the ground, roots as well as leaves, and, after wash* 
ing the grass, bring a bundle twice a day to their em- 
ployers. Of course those who have Guinea grass plots, 
can dispense with grass-cutters, but Guinea grass, while 
luxuriant in wet weather, is apt to fail in seasons of 
drought. As the best grass grows on the roadsides, 
and as the road oflBcers wish to preserve this sward, 
while the grass-cutters seize every occasion to pare it off, 
the relations between the two classes is that of chronic 
warfare. It would be unjust not to acknowledge the 
natural talent of eloquence possessed by, this class of 
people, eminently by the females. Their vocabulary 
may be limited ; but for emphasis of tone and energy 
of gesture they can bear comparison with the orator who 

" Shook the Senate and fulmined all Greece.*' 

* As their discussions are usually carried on in the 
open air, they can never put in the plea, ** Unaccus- 
tomed as I am to public speaking.*' 

The cheapness of arrack in Ceylon does not improve 
the character of the harsekeeper class in Ceylon, and 
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a drunken horsekeeper is a spectacle afi common as 
tliat of n. drimkcii Singhalese liouse servant is rare. 

The immigrant labourers who work ,00 the coffee 
estate (see group in the engraving of Sinnapittia coffee 
estate) are of the same race with the horsekpepers^ but 
they rarely take spirits to excess; and the largo major 
rity of tlicni siicceeil in the object for which they coino 
to Ceylon,— that of saving rupees to enable tliem to re- 
turn to Iheir "country:" that country being amongst 
the rice lands of Tanjore, Tricliinopoly, and Madura; 
the palmyra groves of Tinnevelly, or the cocoa-nut 
" topes " of Travancore, rich enough to clear away 
encumbrances on their patrimonial fields, to add 
to those fields, or to become for the first time 
hinilholders on their own account. Immigration 
carefully regulated as it is in the interests of tho 
weaker and less intelligent class, is an equal bless- 
ing to sparsely peo])led Ceylon and the overcrowded 
population of Southern India. Happily no jilantation 
in Ceylon has ever been opened by means of slave 
labour (the mild prsedial slavery which existed amongst 



the native^ was finally abolished in 1844), and conse- 
quently the relations between the European planters 
and, their Tamil labourers are generally of a happy 
character. The Tamils are not strong -(many of the 
poor creatures come to Ceylon resembling locomotive 
skeletons) but they are docile and good tempered, and 
soon learn to perform very fairly all the details of 
estate work,— their small, lithe hands giving them 
eminent facilities for the important operations of 
pruning and handling the coffee bushes. Large 
numbers of these people are settling in Ceyloa, 
acquiring competence as cart drivers, landowners, 
smalt traders, &c. 

To return to the Singhalese. The dhoby, or 
washerman (tliero are no native washerwomen), 
is as invariably Singhalese (except in the purely 
Tamil districts of the north and east of the islaad)» 
as the attendants on horses are Tamils. These 
dhobies wash clothes beautifully white, but they 
require careful looking after, or thej will lend out 
articles of clothing, or exchange bad for good, Thty 
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must be warned, also, not to " Europe** the clothing too 
much, or they will beat them on flat stones in waterpools 
until cotton clothing is better fitted for the use of the 
papermaker than that of the owner, *^Fast colours'* 
very often yield to the bleaching of these dhobies. The 
barber is a welcome daily visitor to young gentlemen, 
who, though they may not boast of much beard, delight 
in receiving, and by means of the barber retailing, such 
gossip as that ''the Dutch have taken Holland," that 
" Smith is going to get married to Brown's wife," &c. 
The services of the waterman will be required in a 
large portion of Colombo to boat over and. distribute 
the drinking water from the wells* in •* Captain's 
Garden" (a peninsula jutting out into the lake oppo- 
site the Pettah), until the projected works for bringing 
the waters of the Kalany into Colombo are in opera,tion. 
The Queen's House Lascoreep, clad in scarlet jacket and 
plumed hat, is one of the half-dozen attendants provided 
Jfor the Governor, to receive visitors, go messages, accom- 
pany the vice-regal carriage, &c. The lascoreen sur- 
vives as a reminder of the abortive attempts made to 



convert the Singhalese into .soldiers. A fornier Colo- 
nial Secretary said that you never could be certain that 
they would not fire the ramrod at you. Whatever 
they may have been in the time of the great Raja 
Singha, the Singhalese are not now distinguished for 
military instincts or aspirations. Of the Buddhist priest 
and the toddy-drawer we have already spoken, but 
we must not overlook the useful and industrious fisheri- 
man, remarkable for his broad-brimmed straw hat and 
thick military coat, contrasting so strangely with his 
nude lower limbs. He represents a class composed very 
largely of E Oman Catholic Christians, Xavier and other 
early missionaries having found ready converts amongst 
the fisher caste all over India. In a MS. note attached 
by Mr. Vandort to his sketch of the fisherman, he 
writes : — " Being a devout CathoUc, the fisherman dedi- 
cates a portion of his earnings to his patron saint, St. 
Anthony. He also gives up, according to old usage, 
an unlimited quantity of fish to the members of the 
barbers' community, wlio thus levy a tax on the fisher- 
men for assisting them at weddings, funerals, &c* 
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'Like nil sailorg, the fislicrman is very superstitious ; 
a certain public Goverrmont functionary in the 

"employ of tlie Fiscal of Colombo [the executioner] 

■derives a handsome profit (whenever ho has assisted 
in tuniing off any unfortunate gallows bird) in 
selling pieces of the cord used on such occasions, 
the lucky possessors of which attach them to 

'their nets to ensure miraculous draughts of fishes." 
The liberality with which these people support the 
faith they profess, is calculated to put to shame more 
enlightened and richer Christians. Besides extraor- 
dinary contributions, the fishermen have almost uni- 
Tersally agreed to bestow the tenth of the produce of 

'their labours, which Government relinquished about a 

'score of years ago, on the churches of their persuasion. 

'Anderson thus describes the light canoe in which the 

■fisherman plies his vocation : — 

Yon fisherman now seilti* the strand, 
' To launch hU light canoe from land, 

Whose Bimple structure seems to be 
Adaiitetl tu a summer sea : 
Scarce lijjhter in the Hmpid spring, 
The passing swallow dips her mng. 



Than o*it the gentlj'-moving tide 
Hia slender bark appears to ghde, 

The sleeping billows searcely feel 
The pressure of the llexile keel ! 

The cry of "Kaddela! kaddela 1 kaddelay !" which 
the Tamil pulse-selling woman sends forth is dear even 
to Kuropean children in Ceylon, who, however, listen 
witli still greater delight to the cry of the sweetmeat- 
seller, " Since-sakeree-metai !" 

"We leave the connoisseur in female beauty to award 
the palm to the " three graces " who are grouped to- 
gether as representatives of Tamil, Malay, and Caffi« 
loveliness. Of the Malay " Pasono "Woman " Mr. Van- 
dorfc writes : — " Chiefly met with on Thursdays (the 
day before the Mahommedan sabbath), 'Pasong' is a 
sort of sweet jiudding made with rice-flour and jaggery, 
with a frothy head of cocoa-nut milk, and rolled up in 
conical envelopes of plaintain leaf, very difBcult to be 
procured on any except Thursdays. Malay -women 
wear a dress similar to that worn by Mowiah women, 
'the only difference is that the wrapper or overall is 
irom much more open by the Malays, and the material 
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is not muslin, but a thick checked Comboy or Sarong, 
The nose rings, necklaces, anklets, and the rest of the 
dress is the same as those worn by the Moorish 
women. Having already noticed the musical me- 
chanic, we would simply say in regard to the " min- 
strel priest,** so called, that Hindoo sacerdotal beg- 
gars are, by the laws of Ceylon, exempt from the 
penalties with which those laws visit other able-bodied 
vagrants ; just as those professional (but well-to-do) 
mendicants, the Buddhist priests are put in the same 
category with the Governor, the military, and immi- 
grant labourers as exempt from the six days' labour on 
the roads, or their money equivalent exacted from the 
adult males of all other classes in the colony. 

The truth as well as the cleverness of the Law Court 
oddities will be recognised by those who know what 
law and litigation are in Ceylon. The whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and even children by their repre- 
sentatives, would seem to be engaged in endless law 
suits. The law of inheritance, as it exists amongst the 
natives, has a good deal to do with this. The people 



dearly prize land and fruit-bearing trees, and most of 
the litigation refers to such matters as the title to " un- 
divided shares'* of land and the right in an almost in- 
finitessimally fractional part of a cocoa-nut tree. The 
following statement, by a party to a land case, will show 
what is the nature of the questions which bewildered 
English magistrates have to hear and decide : — 

By inheritance through my father I am entitled to one -fourth of oner 
third of one-eighth ; through my mother also to one-fourth of one-third 
of one-eighth. By purchase from one set of co-heirs I am entitled to 
one-ninety-sixth ; from another set, to one-ninety-sixth more ; from 
another set, to one-ninety-sixth more ; and from a fourth set of co-- 
heirs to one one-hundred-and-forty-fourth. 

Caste and class distinctions are not now recognised 
by the laws of Ceylon. In the period of Dutch rule the 
case was very different, and even in the early years of 
the British Government, caste distinctions were not 
only upheld but enforced. One of those worthy Dutch 
magistrates whom the British continued in office after 
the capitulation, was in the habit of mixing up legisla- 
tive and judicial ftmctions afi^er the fashion illustrated 
by the following decisions, in which Mynheer's English 
must not be too severely criticised : — 
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Puntura. ^fagiBtrHtes' Court, inih March, iai5. 

Sentenced Dlnettt Curulis Silva CuDj^an to puy b fine of llJa. 10, 
that he, being- a Chelia, allowed a marrieil fisherwoman to remain in 
bis ^ariJpa without the foreknowledge of her hu«)>ani], nor of the 
police vidan of tlie villuge. And his enn Dinetii Siman Sitva do bail 
liiniseir in IMb. 25, and two surilies for IlJa. 25, that he aliall not go to 
the hoiue of complainer's wife, neitlier talk with her. 

Saturday, 25tli Feb., 1815, appfared Piiriiloeweae Nicholas, of L»bn- 
gama, 2^ jenra old, heai/en [heathen, F.] ; and rrqiieated to marry 
with Punchy Httny, Appeared Punchy Hamy, of Labngama, oM 18 
yetiTB, heai/en, and cnrnplaina that ahe cannot remain at the Police 
Vidan, HitLtllege Don Juan ; becaii<e he heuta lier she vent out of liis 
honae to the abore Paniloewege Nicholas, as she ia acrjuaintcd with 
bim from a long time; and requested to marry ivith lilm. Ilitiellege 
Dun Juan. Police Vidan, admitted that he bad bated Pocnijee ilamj. 
Ordered that Paniloewegey Nicholas, of Lahugamo, do marry according 
to their law, with Punchy Hamy of Lubugama, 

The laws of Ceylon are now aJmliiistereJ after a 
different fashion. 

Tlie Roman Dutch Law is the common law of the 
land, and applicable in all cases not otherwise specially 
provii.led for by local enactments. It obtains in all 
cases of marriage, inheritance, succession, contracts, 
&c. The Law of England, however, is of force (by 
virtue of the ordinance No. 5 of 1852) in all maritime 
matters and in respect of bills of exchant^c, promissory 
J3£>>fls, and cheques; and property can be willed away, 



but intestate estates are divided according to tlie prin- 
ciples of the Dutch law. Local ordinances are subject 
to the approval of the Sovereign, but may be brought 
into force at once. They cease to be operative, how- 
ever, if not confirmed within three years. The Kan- 
dians are subject to their own laws, and when these 
are silent, the Roman Dutch law governs them. In 
1859 their marriage laws were greatly altered, ami 
Polyandry and Polygamy, formerly sanctioned, are 
now oxpresRly prohibited. Europeans and European 
descendants are now also exempted from the operation 
of the Kandian law as respects inheritance, and made 
subject to tlie Dutch law, by which the widow gets a 
just raoiety of her husband's estate (excepting when a 
different provision is made by antenuptial contract or 
by joint will), and the children the other moiety in 
equal shares. The Mahomedans have a code of their 
own in matters of marriage and inheritance. The 
Tamils of the north and cast have their code also — ^the 
Thesawalamy. The Roman Dutch law obtains pro- 
fessedly in criminal matters ; but Russell, ArchboW, 
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und Roacoe — not Matthaeus and Damhouder — form the 
vade mecum of lawyers, as well judges as advocates. 
The English law of evidence prevails in aU the courts ; 
and a special ordinance provides that substantial jus- 
tice shall not fail through want of adherence to legal 
technicalities. 

The ordinary Courts are the Supreme Court (Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges), District Courts, 
Courts of Requests, and Police Courts. The last have 
jurisdiction in all minor cases not punishable with 
moire than £5 fine, three months' imprisonment, and 
twenty lashes. Courts of Requests have jurisdiction 
in all civil suits where the matter in dispute — land or 
money — does not exceed £10 in value. District Courts 
iave unlimited civil jurisdiction in civil, matrimonial, 
testamentary, and insolvent cases, and criminal juris- 
diction in all cases not punishable with more than £20 
fine, a year's imprisonment, and fifty lashes. The 
Supreme Court has only an appellate jurisdiction in 
civil cases and over the criminal decisions of the 
District and Police Courts, and an unlimited juris- 



diction in criminal cases. The latter is exercised by a 
Judge and thirteen jurymen, the verdict of a majority 
prevailing. The Supreme Court and the District 
Courts of Colombo and Kandy are intended to be filled 
by professional men. All the other judicial offices are 
open to members of the Civil Service, or others 
appointed by the Governor or Secretary of State. 
There is no Grand Jury, its powers being exercised by 
the Queen's advocate, who has a seat in the Executive 
Council, and is a member of the Government. All local 
ordinances are prepared by him — he advises the 
Government in all legal matters, and has the charge of 
aU Crown suits throughout the island, being assisted 
in his work by the Deputy Queen's Advocate for the 
island, and local Deputies for each circuit. An appeal 
lies of right to the Privy Council from all decisions of 
the Supreme Court in cases above £500 — it may be 
allowed by grace in other cases. Besides the regular 
tribunals there are Justices of the Peace who act as 
magistrates, taking preliminary depositions in criminal 
cases, and commiting them for trial, and Coroners who 

26 
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conduct inquests. There are only two classes of 
lawyers in Ceyloii, Advocates and Proctors, admitted 
on examination. English and Irish Barristers and 
Scotch Advocates are entitled to plead as Advocated. 
Notaries who draw deeds, but do not practise in the 
Comets, are niimierbus, beilig appointed by the Governor 
with reference to the wants of districts. Many Proctors 
hold warrants and act as Notaries. 

* In a population of two and one-third millions, there 
are about 150 lawyers (advocates and proctors), and 
more than 400 notaries, many of the latter inde- 
scribably clever at forging deeds, with all the signs of 
antiquity about th^m. The bar affords an attrafctive 
field for the educated burgher and native youth, 'and 
the profession would be over-crowded, but for the in- 
Teterate litigation mania of the people. The H6nour- 
aible Mr. Morgan, the able Queen* s Advocate of Geylofr, 
tells, with great glee, a Story of a native client of his, 

^ -^ni lie had not seen for some tidie, and who apolo- 

" — ' to visit him by saying, " Ohj Sir, 

'^'^ T had ho case to 



bring to you !" The figures, as fi-eely limned by M.\ 
Vandori, tell their own tale. There is — 

" ' ^ ' the Justice,- 
In fair roimd belly with good capon lined, - 

With eyes severe 

Full of wise saws and modern instances." 

His dignified position (flanked by " sword" and 
" mace," with registrar, marshal, and crier in attend* 
ance), the envy and the hope of the contemplative 
student, who sits Ustening to the opposite counsel, aa 
they quote Archbold's Reports, Taylor on Evidence^ 
the principles of the Roman Dutch Code, as laid down 
by Voet (pronounced Foot), or Van Leuwen, or the 
Mysteries of Kandian and ** Country" Laws. The ab- 
$orbed native jurymen (who keenly appreciate the de* 
ferencfe with which they are appealed to as " gentle- 
men," and who, on the whole, give fair verdicts)^ 
remind one of the question to which Thurlow's personal 
appearance gave rise, " I wonder if ever human being 
w'as as wise as Thurlow looks ;" while the terrified ex- 
pression with which the bewildered witness regards the 
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stately interpreter (who never — no never — receives 
visitors and gifts, and never settles cases at his private 
Tesidence), is a striking contrast to the impudent air 
of the well-conditioned criminal, with Avhom prison 
fare and gentle exercise have evidently agreed. If the 
prisoner's garments are somewhat scanty, the same 
•cannot be said of the dark policeman, tortured and 
made hideous by the incongruous uniform, introduced 
by a former superintendent, who brought with him to 
the island implicit faith in the effect even of the dress 
of the Irish constabulary. While we are Avriting, Mr. 
Campbell, the present superintendent, is superseding 
this stiff and inappropriate dress by one better suited 
for Asiatics and a tropical climate. The relations of a 
proctor in full practice to a chent destitute of a full 
purse are significantly indicated in the figures of the 
two characters; while all the penalties of the law 
•of libel staring us in the face, prevent our even 
hinting at the possibility of an argentine argument 
having influenced the non est mventus of the fiscal's 
peon or messenger. It is a curious fact, however, that 



some of the best known men of the community are, 
by some mysterious process, "not to be found," when 
sought for, at the instance of disconsolate creditors, 
although they placidly dwell in their usual abodes and 
pursue their ordinary avocations visible enough to the 
eyes of their neighbours. But the crier, in stentorian 
tones, adjouras the Court in the name of " My Lord, 
the Queen's Justice !'* and we shut up — our book. 



But we must not so conclude a work in which we 
wish the readers to find useful information as well as 
amusement. In the thh'ty years of our residence we 
have seen many changes in Ceylon and its inhabitants. 
Mr. Hardy, reviewing a period more extended by a 
score of years, thus indicates the difference between 
the Ceylon of the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and the same country after Protestant missionaries 
had been at work in it for fifty years, and British 
planters for more than thirty: — 

Were some Singhalese appoL^my to arise, who had gone down to 
the grave fifty years ago, aud from that time remained unconscious, he 
would not know his own land or people, and when told where he was^ 
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l»e voulil Frarrdy l»tlicvc Lis ey(B, and x^oxili] Imve some difficulty with 
his curs; for tlioiigh tliere would be the old language, even that would 
he mixed ^^ith many words that to him would be utterly unintelligible. 
Looking at his own countr}meD, he would say that in his time both 
the head and the feet were uncovtrtd, hut that now they cover both; 
or ])er})ai)8 he would ihink that the yontlis wlu'Ui he fuw with stock- 
ings, and fchoes, and cap, wrre of some other nation. What he would 
say to his countrywomen, ^iih their awkward crinoline, wc must leave 
to coiijectuie. He would be shocked at the heedlessness with which 
flfHios and naidcs, and everybody else, roll along in their bullock ban- 
dies, jtnssing even the carriage of the \>liite man whenever they are 
able, by dint of t!iil-]}ulling or hnnl blows; and when he saw the horse- 
keej»ei8 ri<Iing by the side of their masters and siltin;> on the same 
Beat, there woidil be some expression of strong indignation. He would 
listen in vain fur the bo he-voh ! of the paldnquin bearers, and their 
loud shouts ; and would look in vain for the tomjohns and doolies, and 
for the old laFcoreens, with their talipots and formal dress. He would 
l>€ surprised nt Feeing so many women walkii»g in the road, laughing 
and talking together like men, but with no buniens on their heuds, and 
nothing in their handy, and their clothes not clean enough for thenj to 
he going to the tcmpV'. He would, perh«j>s, complain of the hard 
roadn, as ve have heard u native gentleman from Calpentyn, and f-uy 
that the soft sand was much better. He wo'.dd wonder where all the 
tiles eouic from to cover so many houses, and would think that the 
highcMste families must have multiplied aniazingly fur them to require 
60 many stately mansions; and the j»orticos, and tlie round white pillars, 
aiid the trees growing in the conijujund bearing nothing but long thin 
thorns, or villi j>ale }tTiow leaves instead of green ones, would be ob- 
jects of great attraction. He would fancy that the Moormen must 
have increased at a gnat rate, as he would take the tall chimnies of the 
coflee stores to be the nnnarets of moFques, until he saw the smoke 
proceeding from them, and then he would be puzzled to know what 



they could he. In the bazaar he would s^are at the policemen, and the 
potatoes, and the loaves of bread, and a hundred things that no bazaar 
ever saw iii his day, and would wonder what they all meant. And the 
talk about planters, and barbecues, ^nd cooly immigration, and the 
overland, and penny postage, and bishops, and agents of government, 
and the legislative council, and banks, and newspapers, and mail 
coaches, would confuse him by the strangeness of the terms. He 
would listen incredulously when told that there is no T&jakfiriya, or 
forced labour, and no fish tax ; and that there arc no slaves, and that 
you can cut down a cinnamon tree in your own garden without haring 
to i>ay a heavy fine. Kemembering that when Qovernor North made 
the tour of the island, he was accompanied by IGO palanquin bearers, 
400 coolies, 2 elei>hants, and 50 lascoreens, and that at Matura bumiog 
incense was carried before him in silver vessels ; anel knowing that 
when the adigar yKhielapola visited Colombo he had with him a retinue 
of a thousand retainers, and several elephants, be would think it 
impossible that the governor could go on a tour of inspection, or a 
judge on circuit, without white olas lining the road side, and triumphal 
arches, and javelin men, and tomtoms, aud a vast array of attendants. 
Of course he would know nothing about steamboats, or railways, or 
U legrams, or photograjdis, as these would be w'onders anywhere, in the 
same circumFtances. He would ask, perhapt*, i^hat king now reigns in 
Kandy, and whethtr he had mutilated any more of the subjects of 
liritain; und whether there was any recent news about Napoleon 
Buonaparte; aud ^^hether old king George had recovered his sight or 
his reason ? 

From these supposed surprises we may learn something in relation 
to the changes that have taken place in the island since the commence- 
ment of the mission ; but we cannot tell a tithe of the whole. 

After quoting the details of material, intellectual, and 
spiritual }3rogress during the fifty years' existence of 
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the mission of whicli lie was so distinguishetj a member, 
Mr. Hardy thus winds up : — 

Nearlj all the social and political privileges that EDglishmen possess 
at home, the Ceylonese eojoj in this island. In Britain^ lives vritbout 
namber have been sacrificed, on the scaffold and elsewhere, by its' 
patriots ; tortures of the most appalling character have been endured ; 
and battles many have been fought ; to secure to its people the freedom 
they now enjoy ; and yet nearly every advantage connected with the 
birthright of the Briton, thus dearly purchased, is now possessed by the 
natives of this and other colonies, though neither they nor their fore- 
fathers ever paid for them a fraction of their property, or endured for 
them a single privation, or lost one life. The nations who can live on 
the produce of the cocoa-nut tree, and need no more clothing than a 
rag, to wrap round their loins, for decency rather than dress, would' 
remain slaves as long as the race lasts, all classes exposed to the tyranny 
of every grade above them, without an effort to better their state, if 
men who have breathed the rime and braved the snow-storm did not 
break their fetters, and teach them to be free. In all that regards 
character and comfort, in ull things that raise man in the scale of 
oeing, in all that takes the ruhble from within him and puts soul-ore 
in its place ; the people of Ceylon are favoured with greater helps 
than have previously been known to any rice- eating nation in the 
world. 

We close with the expression of our confident hope 
that ultimately the inhabitants of Ceylon will prove that, 
the blessings of pure Christianity and matured civiliza- 
tion have not been brought to them in vain ; but that the 



island will yet be in truth what it has been styled in 
the narratives of tradition and the language of poetry : 

"The Eden of the East*' 

A land not only of natural beauty but of spiritual 
purity, manliness and love. 



[We add, from a previous publication of our own, a 
** Summary of Information regarding Ceylon," a few 
extracts embracing some useful notes and facts not. 
specially adverted to in the foregoing text.] 

CEYLON. 

[Part, as many believe, of the region known to the Hebrews as 
Ophir aud Tarshish;] Taprobane of the Greeks and Eomans; (from 
Taporowan, JSanscrit, and Tambapan, Pali;) Serendib of the Arab 
voyagers (from Seilan-diva, whence also Ceylon) ; Lanka of the Con- 
tinental Hindus and of the Singhalese; Elangey of the Tamils; Lanka- 
poora of the Malays; Tewalanka of the Siamese; Seho or Teho of 
the Burmese; Seilaii of the Portuguese, &c. Pearliform Island 
(" Pearl-drop on the brow of India,") bounded by Indian Ocean, Bay 
of Bengal, and Gulf of Manaar; greatest length and breadth 270 by 
140 miles; circumference 760 miles. Lat.: 5^ o3Uo 9^ 6r' N.; 
Long.: 79« 4r 40^' to 81^ 64^ 60^^ E. Sun lises 5^ hours before he 
shines on Britain. Light from 6 to 6 nearly all the year round; about 
half an hour longer iu June than in December. 
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DiSTAVOES. — (Approximate,) from nearest point of Southern Indian 
vid *' Adam*8 Bridge " and Rammiaseram, 60 miles; from Madras 250; 
Calcutta 1,000; Bombay 900; Cape 5,000. England by Cape ld,000, 
.^by Egypt 6,000. From Mauritius, rid Aden, 4,500; direct about 
2,500; Singapore 1,600; Hong Kong 3,000; Melbourne 5,000. 

Historical Notes. — From conquest by Wijayo, Prince from North- 
ern India, about B.C. 543, to deposition of Wickrama Kaja Singha, 
last King of Kandy in 1815, Singhalese annals reckon one hundred 
and sixty Sovereigns. Portuguese first visited Ceylon 1505 ; erected 
Fort at Colombo 1518. Dutch first visited Ceylon 1602, landed 
forces in 1640, and ousted the Portuguese in 1 658. So that Portuguese 
occupation lasted 140 years. Dating from their landing in 1640, to 
the capitulation of Colombo in 1796, the Dutch occupation lasted 156 
years; or 138, if the 18 years of warfare with the Portuguese are 
excluded. Acquired by England : — Maritime Provinces, 1796. [Sepa- 
rated from Madras Presidency and made British Colony, 1798.] Kan- 
dian Kingdom, 1815. Torture, Compulsory Labour, and Slavery 
auccessively abolished : 1803, 1834, and 1844. Trial by Jury intro- 
duced, 1811. Kandian polyandry and polygamy prohibited, 1856. 

Political Divisions. — Six Provinces, viz.: Western, 3,820 miles; 
974,000 pop. ; 256 to square mile. N. Western 3,362;— 194,000; 
—58 nearly. Southern ^17;— 318,000;— 148. Eastern 4,758;— 
D0,000;— 19 nearly. Northern 5,427; — 422,000;— 78 nearly. Cen- 
tral 5,191; — 341,000; — QG nearly. Subdivided into korlea or coun- 
ties, and minor divisions such as pattoos, <&c. [There are also Judidal 
Divisions and Circuits, liable to change, the enumeration of which 
would convey little definite information.] 

Education. — Through the Agency of a Qovemment School Com- 
mission and the various Missionary Societies, 20,000 children or 1 in 
117 of the population are receiviog instruction in English and verna- 
culars. Private schools are poor and ill supported. A knowledge of 
vernacular reading and writing, generally very imperfect, is commu- 
nicated in the Buddhist Temples and Native Schools. A large propor- 



tion of the population can sign their names who can do little rnore^ 
Education in Missionary Schools is, of course, strictly Christian. In 
Government Schools, the rule is that the Bible shall be read for the 
first hour. Attendance during that hour not compulsory, but pupils 
seldom or never absent themselves. Cost of Qovemment Educational. 
Department (educating about 6,000 pupils) about £14,000 per annum, 
of which £2,200 is returned in the shape of fees, sales of books, &c. 

[A scheme for enlarging and improving the educational department 
is about to be brought into operation.] 

CuBREKCY. — Eoglifih, Indian, and Australian coins, with some Eug- 
lish and old Dutch copper coins ; and Paper money averaging nearly 
£30,000 issued by two Chartered Backs. Three Banks operating in 
the Colony, besides Qovemment Savings Bank and Loan Board* Money 
in Ceylon nearly twice as dear as in England. 

Weiouts and Measures. — British Standard, to which local Can- 
dies, Leagers, &c., are reduced. 

Customs, Duties. — Port Dues, Pilotage, &c,, moderate, the leading 
principle being 5 per cent on fhe value of Imports (the 2^ Export 
Duty being levied only for a special purpose, — that of paying off the 
railway debt), with the most moderate possible charges on tonnage. 

Postage. — Ceylon enjoys the boon of " Penny Postage " for letters, 
with halfpenny postage for Newspapers; Book-postage high in propor- 
tion. 

Telegraph Rates. — ^The minimum is 2s. for a message of twenty 
words. The lowest charge for a message to England exceeds £5. 

Writers on Ceylon, and Authorities to be Consulted for 
MORS Detailed Information. — De Barros, DeCouto,Eebeiro (Lees 
Translation, with valuable Appendices), Valentine, Baldoeos Knox 
(edited by Philalethes), Percival, Cordiner, Lord Yalentia, BertoUcd, 
Marshall, Davy, Forbes, Bennett, Knighton, Pridham, Emerson Ten- 
nett. Casie Chitty's Gazetteer, Parliamentary Papers; Ceylon Blue 
Books, Sir H. Ward's collected Minutes and Speeches, Ceylon Alma- 
nack's, Directories, &c. For Natural History: — Moon^ Gardner, 
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ThwuteSy Eelaarty Hooker tnd Thomson, Templeton, Nietner, R A. 
Layard, W. FergOBon, Boake, Steaart (monograph on pearl-oyster, &c 
On Oriental and Btuldhistical Literature: — ^Turnour, Casie Cbitty, 
Gogerly, Hardy, Roberts {" Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures**), 
Alwifl, Fox, Callaway, Tolfrey, Upham; with transactions of Asiatic 
Sodeties of Britain, Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. On EUphant 
and Elk Shooting: — Baker. For Laws and Principles of 
Justice, see Collected Volumes of Proclamations, Ordinances, &c., 
with Index, and reports of cases by Marshall, Murray, Lorensz, Mor- 
gan, Beling and Yanderstraaten, Bevan and Mills, &c. On Kandia7h 
law: — Sawers, Armour, &e. On Tamil and Mahomedan Law: — 
Muttukistna. On Coffee Flantlny : —U, E. Lewis; Aliquis (descrip- 



tion of Coffee Planting in Rhyme, by the late Capt. Jolly.) Pampb- 
lets by Dr. Elliott, Wall, P. Moir, &c., with Mr. W. Sabonadiere's very 
complete work, " The Coffee Planter of Ceylon. Poetry: — Capt. 
Anderson's Ceylon and other Poems; with fugitive pieces by Mr. 
Grenville, Sir Hardinge Gifford, Sir Wm. Rough, &c. On Missionary 
Operations: — Harvard, Selkirk, Emerson Tennent*8 Christianity in 
Ceylon ; Hardy s Jubilee Memorials of Wesleyan Mission ; Memoir of 
Mrs. Winslow, and other American Works, with reports of Baptist^ 
American, Wesleyan, Church, and Romish Missions. On Singhalese 
Lanpiage: — Clough, Lambrick, Chater, Carter, Jones, Nicholson, &o* 
On Tamil Language: — Winslow, Percival, Pope, Rhenius, &c. 
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THE CEYLON RAILWAY. 



A TRIP FItOM COLOMBO TO TEBAPESIA AND BACK, AKD THE " LOOK-OUT " FEOM THE LINE. 
(Fi-om a Joint Description in the " Ceylon Oliterver," hy A . M. Ferguwn and John Ferguson.) 



Friday, April Sth, 1S67, will be lon^ rcmcmben-d, not only aa 
-a red-letter day ia the Annals of Ceylon, but as a bright spot; 
in the existence of each of tlie large party who then made 
the trip by rail from Colombo to Peradenia and back. Although 
the openinji; of the Colombo and Kandy Railway has yet to bo 
inaugurated, and although great care viae taken by the contrac- 
tor that nothing in the proceedings connected with tlie ti'ip, tm- 
provised for his friend!), xhould be cousitrued into a forcstalment 
■ of the feMtive occasion to come — yet to the ]>iiblic of Ceylon, and 
particularly to the many representatives of its varied classes and 
interests, who travelled up and down the line, the trip of Friday over 
Ihe Incline and to the very verge of our Central Capital, indicates 
the comi>lete and successful accomplishment of the great work so 
long meditated, opposed, disbelieved in, and finally eng^ed in by 
one who, we ahvaj's felt sure, would thoraughly finish what he had 
heartily begun. The work constitutes one more triumph of mind 
over matter, is another monument of the wonderful skill and indomi- 
table energy and perseverance of the present generation of British 
Kulway Engineers and Contractors, — it forms the great achievement 
with which the name of Molesworth will henceforth be honourably 
connected — and it adds another gem to the mural coronet of the con- 
tractor, Mr. Faviell, who previously constructwl the first section of 



Railway opened in Continental India;* — while it is a work with 
which all who have taken any part in it may be proud to have their 
names associated. The day on which the first run is made over the 
Incline of tlie Ceylon Railway, by an individual, is one long to be 





W. F. Favieli., Esq., 
Contractor Cfijlon Itniltcay, 



GCIIKOKD L.MoLESWOBTH.Kjq. 

Cliie/ Governmfiit Kiigiititr, 
Cfj/loa Hailiraij. 



remembered in his experience; and it is then only that the labour of 
the men connected with the work can be fully understood. 



* The aeiition from Bombay t 



1 Tonna opened on 16th Nov., 1KJ3, 

27 
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It is nearly a quarter of a century since the idea of a railway was 
started in Ceylon ; twenty-one years since Mr. Drane made the sur- 
vey which has been the basis to a considerable extent of all that fol- 
lowed ; nine years since, in August, 1858, Sir Henry Ward cut the 
iirst sod of the line, under the Company's regime; six years since, in 
view of Mr. Moleswoi"th's careful and successful survey of the 
Deckande route up the side of Allagalla, and the deviation on the 
northern side of the Maha Oya, Government determined to call for 
contracts for the completion of the work ; and four years since, in 
March, 18G8, Mr. Faviell and the first portion of his staff arrived 
to carry out by contract this improved line, as finally decided on.* 

On March 5th, 1803, Mr. Faviell and the first portion of his staff 
arrived at Galle by the Nubia, — on the 23rd, Mr. Moles worth [return- 
ing to Ceylon] and the Government engineering staff arrived by the 
Orissa. Writing to the editor of the Observer from Guildford, Surrey, 
on the 25th January previous, the contractor mentions that he was to 
" start for Ceylon by the mail of 4th February, with about twenty engi- 
neers, agents, and superintendents for the immediate commencement of 
active operations. * * * You can make known the fact that, at 
last, the Ceylon liailway will be commenced in good earnest **~and 
well has the promise been fulfilled, and the energetic prosecution of 
the work continued, as our experience, and the experience of every 
man in the colony, who has watched Mr. Faviell's proceedings during 
the last four years can testify. 



* It is a curious coincidence that the headings in the great Moragalla 
Tunnel met on March 22nd, 1866, the first ti-aiu with materials attaining 
the top of the Incline on the corresponding date in 1867. Plate-laying 
was commenced at the foot of the Incline on lf»t January, 1867, and the 
rails were closed in on 2l8t Marcli following. [We may now add that the 
first engine readied Kandy on 26th April, and that the line was finally 
opened for traffic in August, 1867.] 



We now proceed to give some account of 

FRIDAY'S TRIP, 

Which was in every respect a perfect success, not the slightest 
contretemps having occurred to mar the enjoyment of a day most 
delightful to Mr. Fayiell's guests; most gratifying, we feel certain^ 
to himself, and most important in its issues to Ceylon. 

The names of the gentlemen who assembled on Friday morning at 
the station by Mr. Favieirs invitation, will be found in the list which 
we give of those present at the tiflSn nt Peradenia. They formed a 
numerous and merry company, intent en, and prepared for, a day o 
pleasure, with here and there a grave countenance meditating the 
dangers by the way. Cordial were the greetings and congratulations 
extended to the contractor on making his appearance, as well as to 
Mr. Molesworth and the different engineers and agents. A train of 
three light third-class carriages (provided specially with a view to the 
out-look afforded through their open sides), break-van, engine and 
tender, was in readiness to convey the party. The carriages were 
provided with cushions and other comforts for the occasion ; the en- 
gine was gaily decorated with flags, evergreens, and flowers, contrast- 
ing very prettily with the green, red, and black sides of the smoking 
monster, which, under the energetic management of Engine-driver 
Fisher, was being got ready for the start. The train had been placed 
by the contractor under the supervision of his agent, Mr. J. A. Ken- 
drew, who, along with the Locomotive Engineer, Mr. Strong, accom- 
panied the engine. 

Colombo Station is familiar to all, and there is neither space nor 
time for reflection on the marvellous change eff*ected within the four 
years around the quiet waters of the Marandahn inlet of the lake,, 
between the tree-embowered Hindoo temple on the one side. Trinity 
Church on the other, and the imposing Moorish Mosque with its 
scattered grounds to the eastward, through which the line was at one 
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iime proposed to be run. The traveller arriving from Kandy has 
here one of the prettiest views obtained in or around Colombo. The 
lake, the fort nearly embowered in foliage, the glimpses of the Pettah 
-Cathedral and Racket Court, viewed especially in the moderated 
light of the setting sun, form a most charming coup tToeil, 

Of the terminus buildings at Colombo, Messrs. Slinn have taken a 
•series of large size views of first-rate character, especially of the hand- 
some exterior and the light and airy interior of the passenger station, 
the material and architecture of which are so well suited to the 
•country and climate. Without being imposing, the twin booking 
offices which constitute the front are really striking, and the great 
traceried verandahs which extend backwards from them, affording 
perfect shelter to the passenger platforms and the lines by which 
trains enter and depart, show how much beauty can be combined 
with utility in stnictures composed of iron and wood. Even the great 
square two-storied building on the top of the adjacent cabook (laterite) 
mound is redeemed in the picture by being brought into focus with 
the station buildings. As a picture, however, the palm must be given 
to the view from the hill above [see engraving], in which the lake, the 
little islet opposite the Government factory, the Pettah, and the Fort 
of Colombo form the really beautiful background ; a massive group 
•of palms to the left of the foreground fulfilling the exigency of all 
tnily oriental scenes. By way of violent contrast, we suppose, and to 
.commemorate the primitive modes of conveyance which the railway 
was ftamed to supersede, a bullock bandy and a cooly, Vith a loaul on 
his head, are prominent in the foreground of this picture. — A very 
:8triking view, too, is that in which an engine and train are photo- 
graphed in the foreground, with contrasted masses of cocoa-nut and 
other foliage rising over and beyond these triumphs of man*s 
art. 

To TiiB Kalaxy River. — But we must move on with the train 
undef the neat Marendahn bridge [see engraving of first engine 



passing under it], in the erection of which the contractor first 
learned to his surprise that the Ce3'lon "tambies," or moormen, 
are as good masons as can be found in the East. Running 
along we pass by the spot, in a portion of the cinnamon gardens, 
where the great banquet of August, 1858, in commemoration of cutting 
the first sod of the railway, took place ; a day surrounded by the 
brightest hopes, doomed, alas, never to be realised in the experience 
of the chief men present : — Sir Henry Ward, Sir Carpenter Rowe, 
Sir Charles Ma<!arthy, whose sjKjeches on the occasion were of such a 
stamp as we are seldom favoured with in the Colonies. Passing out 
from Colombo behind the range of the mills and manufactories ex- 
tending round towards Mutwall, we can get an idea of the direction 
in which Capt. Moorsom proposed to run his line, crossing the Kalany 
« below the bridge of boats, and passing back through Matakooly and 
Mutwall to its terminus near St. Thomas's Church. Mr. Doyne's line 
as here adopted, there can be no doubt, is far more convenient, Maren- 
dahn being on the lake round which the coffee stores cluster, and 
affording ample room for station buildings. The new road leading 
from the station round to Mutwall is also seen. Iron screw pile 
bridges crossing several of the Cotta canals along the line here are 
scarcely noticed now, but we well remember the worry they and 
several embankments in these almost bottomless paddy-fields gave 
the contractor in 1863. Thousands of cubic feet of earth were thrown 
in time after time, but a night was sufficient to dis]>el all trace of 
their existence ; brushwood, we believe, was added at last to the earth, 
and had some effect in settling it. Further on we pass over the new 
Ooroogoddewatte Road, from Grandpass to the Hewagam Corle (which 
serves the double purpose of avoiding the fiood on the Hangwella 
Road, and opening up one of the most fertile parts of the country 
round Colombo), and the Hangwella and Ratnapoora Road, just Wore 
we get on 

The Kalaxt Bbidge, a most substantial, but, as the engineer* 
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say, a very ugly iron structure, of a total length of 800 feet, viz., — 8 
spans of 62 J feet each, on screw piles, and 12 of 26 feet each on brick 
piers, and which is 20 feet above the ordinary level of the Kalany, 
next to the Mahavelleganga the largest river in Ceylon. The cost 
was about £16,000, The glory of Sir Edward Barnes's famous Bridge 
of Boats [sec engraving], which has done such good service in its day, 
lias almost departed, although it will have an increasing local traffic 
rolled over it. 

Kala>'y Station, 3 miles on our way, is convenient for pilgrims 
to the Buddhist Temple close by, and will no doubt be largely resorted 
to at festival times ; while it is always extensively used by the surround- 
ing villagers and the inhabitants of Grand Pass. 

The Ka>'dy Eoad is crossed farther on by its great successor, the 
latter viewed with no friendly eye by the monopolising cartmen. Some 
heavy cuttings are encountered, and we i}a8s on to 

GoNGETOTTB (7 miles from Colombo) where we come to the scene 
of the dreadful accident (the firat, and may it be the last, on the 
Ceylon Kail way) on 14th January, 1865, when, from the carelessness 
of a native clerk (who has never been heard of since), a trolly was 
left on the line, leading to a collision and the death of one European 
employe and thii*ty-six native labourers. Here are several sharp 
curves and heavy embankments ; but the road is in capital order ; in- 
deed, up to Ambepusse we hear it is now equal to the condition of the 
easiest English lines. We next reach 

Mailaka Station (9 miles from Colombo, 10 feet above the sea, or 
3 feet lower than the Marendahn Station, which is 13). Minor roads 
are springing up around here, converging on the railway line. 
Lengthened vistas of paddy-fields may be seen all along, in some 
places reminding us of English park scenery ; the growing paddy 
especially, surrounded by the orchard-like trees. 

Hkxebatgodde Station (I62 miles, 33 feet above sea level) comes 



next, and in the neighbourhood arc several nice bungalows, some of 
them suburban retreats of members of the Ceylon bar, where they 
retire to rest their jaded brains during the Supreme Court recess^ 
Some more of these villas are still farther on at Veangodde, and, 
doubtless, this quarter will become a favourite resort, by-and-by, of 
Colomboites who cannot get away to the hills. 

The first stoppage on Friday, however, was at 9.3 a.m., at VeaX" 
OODDX (22J miles), where we were still only 59 feet above the sea- 
wave which washes Colombo ; while the Kandy Eoad (at 25 miles) had 
attained an altitude of 104 feet. The road from Negombo, by which 
large supplies of fish, cocoa-nuts, plantains, Ac, may be expected to- 
arrive for despatch to the hill country, joins in here. The country 
around is pleasingly diversified by hillocks surmounted by cocoa-nut 
palms, some nice bungalows, including a new structure belonging to 
the Queen's advocate, and one belonging to Bandamaike ModUar, 
with the retired houses of the natives, each under its gnx)up of trees^ 
80 different from the custom in India (Western India, at least), where 
the natives always choose open ground for their dwellings. 

In this neighbourhood, at 28^ miles, is a spring, said by the natives- 
to be connected with the sea at Negombo. 

Meeheoamme Tunnel, No. 1 on the line, about 32 miles from 
Colombo, claims attention next. Its length is 137 yards, and here 
we first approach the gneiss rock in mass ; but before entering it, we 
pass through a cutting in which is seen the disintegprated gneiss^ 
cabook (laterite), passing into kaolin, kiremitti, or pipe-clay. Low 
ranges of hills, the advanced guards of the " Mountain Zone,'* are- 
now first seen as we run up to 

Ambepusse (34 | miles, 180 feet above the sea), behmd which the 
mountain of Engodde rises to a height of 1,006 feet. Quite a village 
of stores and houses has sprung up around the station. We lose 
sight of the Ambegamoa and Adam's Peak range in turning 
toward the 
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Maha. Ota Riter, li mile off, before reaching which we pass 
through a rock cutting, at first intended for a tunnel. The river had 
scarcely any water, looking a most insignificant streamlet, although 
its wide bed indicated a different character during the wet season, 
when it rises 22 feet above summer level. The bridge over this 
river, one of the most trying works on the line, consisting of 5 spans 
of CO feet, and 2 of 20 feet each, is 352 J feet long altogether, about 25 
feet above water, and cost £10,000. The girders are supported on 
stone piers, the construction of which involved formidable diflBculties 
and considerable danger, the deadliness of the climate adding to the 
risks run by Europeans and natives. Iliis golden Maha Oya (old" 
Australian diggers on the line feel certain of gold existing in con- 
siderable quantity at several points along this river's banks, particu- 
larly at the junction with the Kambukan, beyond Polgahawella), flow- 
ing through the richest soil in Ceylon, and overtopi>ed by the finest 
vegetation, proved truly a ** valley of death " to labourers, overseers, 
a^nts, and engineers from this point to the foot of the incline. The 
dire story is not likely to be told in its dreadful details, but all 
.honour to the men who have faced the difficulties successfullv- The 
names of Hime, McBean, and Foot (Government staff), Reynolds, 
Mazfield, and Forrest (contractor's agents), have to be mentioned in 
conjunction with this point ; but their superiors came in for their 
own share of suffering, and here the Contractor, we believe, got his 
first attack of fever, after fifteen years* exposure in the East. 
In crossing the Maha Oya, we leave Mr. Doyne's trace, which 
runs parallel on the opposite side of the river until we 
approach Folgahawella, when Doyne's diverges away with the 
Maha Oya, and on to Gordon's bridge, whence it was to climb the 
hills hj three lifts ; while Captain Moorsoin's line ran still farther 
south into the Gampola range, and turned back by a reversing station 
through Kaduganava. Happily these routes have been avoided by 
«Mr. Molesworth's fortunate survey of the adopted route on the north 
«ide of the Maha Oya. The road to Kornegalle, the river, and the 



railway run parallel through the richest possible vegetation (on thi;^ 
occasion alive with myriads of small white butterflies) for several 
miles after leaving Allowe, until at length we detour and reach (at 
0.50 a.m.), 

POLOAUAWELLA (tlic Cocoa-nut tree plain)— 54^ miles, 241 feet, 
while near Kaigalle at the 45th mile the Kandy road is 513 feet 
above the sea — where the mountain barrier is plainly visible with 
AUagalla's summit in the distance, but the Gap at which an entrance 
is to be eflected is still hid from ken. AUagalla's gloomy beetling brow 
attracted the attention of the passengera, toweling as it did 3,000 
feet higher, and a grave look came over the company as we remem- 
bered we had to pass along its side. This is the jxoint where the 
coffee of Kornt^lle and Matalle West will pour in, and also that 
from Dolosbagie and Kaigalle, about twelve miles off by a minor 
road, according to the Government programme, although the planter* 
want a road to the foot of the incline. 

Hence also it has been proposed to start a prolongation of the 
railway to Kornegalle — for a description of which see the account of 
the elephant kraal — which in the far futuie may, possibly, be ex- 
tended to Trincomalie. 

At the 49th mile we are opposite to Marokwatura, the " English- 
man's Grave," so called from the number of superintendents who fell 
victims on an estate here. We pass through Yattegamme district, 
with its rich soil but deadly climate, to the junction at right angles 
of the Kambukan and Maha Oya, crossing the former by an iron 
girder bridge on stone piers. 

A little beyond Yattegamme, on the right hand side of the line, is a 
truly magnificent bo-tree (fieus relig^osa), one of the grandest speci- 
mens, we should say, in Ceylon. It doubtless marks the sit^ of a 
very ancient Buddhist temple, founded, perhaps, at a period when 
the climate on the banks of the Maha Oya permitted the protracted 
and healthy residence of human beings. This ancient giant of the 
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forest has a trunk 75 feet in circumference, while the overdhadowing 
branches cover an immense area of minor forest. Messrs. Slinn's 
large-sized photograph of this glorious tree is a great success, and 
will be highly prized by botanists as well as all interested in the rail- 
way. The bursts of light through the dense foliage have a striking 
effect ; and the human figures, stalwart Europeans and lithe Natives, 
are so placed as fully to exhibit the vast proiK)rtions of the tree. 
The close contiguity of a section of the railway — the great agent of 
modem progress — to this emblem of the most widely prevalent faith 
of the human race, a faith which, with its "Nirwana" of torpid 
bliss, the railway, the work of thoFC who find their bliss in useful 
activity, is sure to destroy, is calculated to awaken deeply interesting 
reflections. Amongst the guests at Peradenia was Bottawantodawe, 
the ablest and most active advocate of Buddhism versus Christianity. 
We told him what we anticipated as the eflect of railways on the 
faith he championed. He was too polite an Oriental to contradict us, 
but he had a characteristic theory of his own. Out of regard, he 
said, to the feelings of the lower animals, Buddho forbade his priests 
to ride in carriages drawn by horses or cattle. The ** ascetics " have 
drolly interpreted this limited prohibition as sanctioning the use of 
human beings as beasts of burden, and so Buddhist priests may often 
be seen in carriages pulled by men. But Bottawantodawe's opinion 
is that Buddho was so far-seeing as to anticipate the era of railways, 
and now his yellow-robed followers can all sit in carriages, drawn not 
by sentient beings, but by the agency of steam! 

On to the foot of the incline we dash, which is reached between 
the 52nd and 63rd mile ; but before this we come to Allagalla, now 
called Kambukan Station (52 miles, 313 feet above the sea ; on the 
Kandy road, at the 53rd mile, the height is 397 feet above sea-level), 
where traffic will be sure to abound if a proper road is made to 
Kaigalle. 

Shortly after Rambukan station is passed (about 10.83 a.m.), the 
cry is raised, " The Incline! " " Not yet," a calm, steady voice replies, 



and again, '' Now we are on the Incline ! " There is a hush, and the 
greater pull on the engine is clearly indicated by the heavier pantingt 
and the seemingly closer hold of the rails, as we are drawn steadily 
and slowly up towards the mountains. We begin to climb the great 
incline of 1 in 45 (an average gradient only excelled on the Giovi 
Incline, where it is 1 in 36 — the average on the Bhore Ghaut and 
Semmering lines being 1 in -48 and 1 in 47, although there are p&rti 
as steep as 1 in 37 on the former). The sensation is delightfully ex- 
hilarating of running up the hill sides after the long journey of 50 
miles almost on the level. The country begins to open out to th^ 
left, for the road here clings to that side of a detached ridge at the 
foot of Allagalla mountain. The Kornegalle hills are in the distauce, 
with fine glimpses of Kandian homesteads and paddy fields below. 
At 53^ miles we pass over a big bank of 50,000 cubic yards of earth, 
and almost grazing an enormous gneiss boulder (probably not under 
100,000 cubic yards of stone), we enter No. 1 tunnel on the incline, 
100 yards long, almost all lined. 

Heavy embankments — ^No. 2 tunnel (40 yards) — rock cuttings 40 
feet deep; No. 3 tunnel, 137 yards (same size as Meeregamme tunnel) 
follow, and we reach Kadigomowa, the head-quarters of Mr. Stewart, 
the contractor's agent (almost the only one leil of the original staff)* 
and of Mr. Gallott, Government Engineer, who also has been con- 
nected with the work from the beginning. Here (whence a cart road 
runs up the Dekande Valley to Gordon's Bridge, and a path croftses 
the hills on the northward to Kornegalle), we arc beyond the 55th 
mile*, and we cross from the left to the right side of the hills by a 
bank containing 40,000 cubic yards of earth. We are now in close 
proximity to coffee, on a young estate named Illookgalla, the property 
of Mr. H. S. Saunders, in which the prominency of rock boulders will 
amaze the newcomer and uninitiated, being immediately above the 
line. This is a spot where one would like to stroll about for some 



* At the 55th mile there is a piece of horizontal road for 20 yards. 
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time; the adjoining forest hides many magnificent talii)ot pahns, and 
the vegetation is vcrj' rich. The line is here about 700 feet above 
the sea-level (exactly the height of the Kandy road at the 55th mile 
from Colombo), and the Allagalla range, along which we have to run, 
Aes frowning before us. There was very little chattering through- 
out our carriages now ; eager expectation marked every countenance 
«> we passed through cuttings and tunnels, and along embankment 
after embankment, gradually but steadily rising, and already sniffing 
the pure breeze off the hills. A tunnel and other heavy works were 
avoided beyond this by keeping the roadway farther back towards the 
mountain, and passing through heavy cuttings instead— one of them 
(the largest on the line) " Deviation cutting," involving the removal 
of 36,000 yards of rock sand, and giving considerable trouble. Out 
of this, we emerged to catch the first glimpse of the araphitheatrical 
Deckande Valley, which at an airy height we had to skirt, until the 
bold face of " Sensation Rock " (seen in the front distance) was passed. 
A low murmur marked the surprise of the company at the first great 
view of the Hill country extending along to the Kaduganava, Gam- 
pola, Dolosbagie, and Kaigalle ranges, with all the quiet lovely green 
valleys, rugged ravines, and bubbling streams between. The route 
and the view were relatively new to most of those present, for the 
cutlook on the old coach road bears not the slightest comparison to 
that from the railwav line. 

Whilst the railway is on the right-hand ridge of hills at Kodigamoa, 
and before crossing on to the tail of Allagalla, there is a lovely view 
to the northwards of mingled rice fields and forests, shut in by a 
back-ground of the Handrokande hills, which look down on Korne- 
galle. While spending a couple of pleasant days here, the Editor of 
the Observer so frequently gazed upon, and so >varnily expressed his 
admiration of, the scene, that Mr. Allan Stewart named it, ** Fergu- 
son's View " [see engraving], a name which, at the risk of any 
possible imputation of egotism, we have no hesitation in saying we 
hope it will retain. There are grander scenes, but no more beautiful 



view on the incline. Messrs. Slinn and Co. have very successfully 
reproduced it, the effect of the mnge of detached hills shown in dim 
outline beyond the rich rice valleys and the glorious vegetation 
(amidst which, on one of the closing days of 18GG, we counted a full 
dozen of talipot trees in blossom) being exceedingly fine. Messrs. 
Slinn's views of the tunnels on this the lower section of the incline, 
taken from above and below, are very faithful and very effective 
No. 1, showing the face of the scarped rock above, and the handsome 
masonry lining of the entrance, with the engine just curving in, 
forms a very pretty picture. The huge boulder which is passed imder 
immediately before reaching this tunnel in ascending is also seen in 
this view. No. 2, in its ruggedness, is still more striking, a magnify- 
ing glass bringing out the features of the rock in wonderful minute- 
ness, while what seems to be a mass of rock projecting into the tunnel 
turns out to be the reflection of light from the opposite end. No. 3, 
with the railway curving in the foreground, and losing itself in what 
is really a formidable mass of densely wooded hill, is a capital picture. 

Before entering Meeanoalla' division, from the 56th to the 59|th 
mile, on which Mr. Smith is the contractor s agent, we pass the spot 
where the railway pioneers found a rock temple, and, buried under its 
stone floor, some 50 small gold coins, preserved as curiosities by the 
contractor, we believe. Beyond the 57th mile we come on No. 5 Tunnel 
(the second largest on the line), 242 lineal yards, which goes in with 
a 10-chain curve ; a short length of straight line in the centre, and 
goes out on the Kandy side with a 12-chain curve ; but before enter- 
ing it, we pass over an embankment of over 26,000 cubic yards, 
formed largely of the rock blasted out of the tunnel. A curious 
perforated rock is next dashed through before we reach the agent's 
head-quai*ters, \vhere the lino is now over 1,000 feet above sea-level, at 
about the 58th mile. All along this drive, under the shadow of the 
Allagalla range, we still have the grand effect of rising gradually one 
foot in every 45, witl. new aspects of the most exquisite hill scenery 
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in the world opening out at every curve and every ravine. In the 
far distance opposite, the Dolosbagie peaks blend in harmonious blue 
Avith the sk}' above. Prominent in the landscape from its strange, 
(|uadrangular shape, as if formed by natui*e for a fortress, is (what by 
f»ome has been confounded with Fort King), " the Bible Rock " of the 
English, the Battegalla (Sweet Potato Rock) of the Singhalese, 
with the ridge of Orakande (Hog-rock), stretching away from it ; 
while closer by, the eye will be arrested by the singularly pyramidal 
and apparently castellated peak of Utuankandc (1,392 feet above the 
sea), the whilome home of the bandit Sardiel and his gang, one of 
whose resorts, a rock cave on the face of Allagalla, has been con- 
verted into a useful blacksmith's shop on the Meeangalla division. 

The Meeangalla. Gallebt, or Half Tunnel [see engraving], a 
truly grand work, comes next on the line, nearly 300 yards long, by 
IS feet broad, blasted out of the very face of the solid rock, a work 
which the Canarese labourers became most expert at, though it cost 
trouble and even life to teach them, and inspire confidence. No English 
sailors were employed, however, if we except a lad of 22, (who had made 
a couple of voyages at sea before being engaged here). This brave 
young fellow, when one day suspended over the face of the rock by a 
rope round his waist, held by coolies above, sustained an injury to his 
spine (owing to six feet of the rope being let go with a jerk) from 
which he never recovered, dying a few months ago in Scotland. !^Ir. 
Alexander Smith, the agent in charge, had a very narrow escape on 
another occasion, when suspended much in the same way. After the 
day's work was over, Mr. Smith went alone to examine the progress 
made. He hauled himself up a blasted portion of the rock by a rope 
attached to a steel drill, but the rope swaying suddenly, he was in a 
moment swung over a precipice of forty feet sheer, being turned round 
and round against the jagged edges of the rock, so that his clothing 
was all torn to pieces. Life now depended not only on his own endu- 
rance in holding on, but on the strength of the strands of rope ex- 



posed to so severe a trial. But the rope stood the strain, Mr. Smith 
was able to haul himself up again, and his useful life was saved to see 
a smooth path and steadfast passing round the face of that great and 
terrible rock over which when he hung there was " but a step between 
him and death." Still narrower was the escape of a native labourer 
near the same spot. While a Canarese driller was working up the 
face of the rock on his ladder, a loosened boulder struck the ladder, and 
knocked it and him right over the precipice. He was picked up with 
scarcely a whole piece of flesh of the size of a crown about him, with 
his clothes in rags, and the ladder dashed to atoms, but yet with life 
intact, recovering in three months, and still surviving as one of the 
best workmen on the spot. The explanation of his escape seems to 
be that the ladder went down pei*pendicularly, he holding by the top. 
The shattering of the ladder under him on a ledge forty feet below, so 
far broke his fall, and he then rolled down some 150 feet of not quite 
perpendicular descent. We may safely conclude that a European, 
with his higher nervous temperament could never have survived the 
shock. It was on Mr. Smith's section, too, that six coolies were killed 
by an explosion of gunpowder, which they were carrying along for 
blasting purposes. One of the poor wretches, to hide his carelessness 
in spilling some of the powder, set fire to it ; the train communicated 
with the powder casks, and all the coolies were instantly killed. 

Other portions of the line have, doubtless, witnessed " liair-breadth 
*8capcs," and fatal accidents, but we can only notice those of which 
we have received details. It is not on the rugged incline, however, 
but in the quiet and beautiful " Valley of Death " at its base that he 

Who with a coffin for a boat 
Hows daily o'er the Stygian moat, 

found his most numerous victims. 

The first shot was fired at Meeangalla in May, 1863, — 400 shots per 
day formed the average during work ; and a ton of powder usually 
lasted but a week. Visitors here and elsewhere along the line were 
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received with reverberating salutes whicli rather astonished them ; and 
"we believe the artillery which greeted Sir Hercules Uobinson's visit to 
" the Battery Rock " at Kaduganava, was the loudest and most pro- 
longed welcome his Excellency ever received. There is a great water- 
way cut in the Meeangalla rock, 60 feet deep, 12 by 12 of water 
area, down which, from the sides of AUagalla mountain, a bright and 
copious stream is precipitated to the inside of the line passing under 
the roadwav. 

The photographic view by Messrs. Slinn & Co., of the Meeangalla 
Rock, with the first engine on the gallery, is a great success, doing 
«qual justice to the precipice below the line, and the mountain mass 
above ; proportion being well preserved by the introduction of human 
figures — four in front of the engine, and two seated on the verge of 
the giddy precipice. To persons at a distance, this picture will speak 
more eloquently and describe more graphically than any form of words 
•which could be used. The nature of the country through which the 
railway incline had to be formed, and the tremendous difficulties en- 
countered by those engaged in the work, will be apprehended at once by 
persons looking on this representation of a solid railway line quarried 
into the very face of the almost perpendicular rock. The overshadowing 
mountain ; the rifted precipice ; the massive engine on the well defined 
line, and the heaps of blasted debris far down are all most faithfully 
portrayed. The puzzle to those who see only the picture of this 
wonderful scene will be how the engine is ever to round the rock, or 
make its escape from what seems an imj)enetral)le cul de sac. But 
nothing is impossible to science and skill, when combined with industry 
4ind perseverance. 

A second and smaller picture gives a capital idea of the effects of 
the blasting out of the rock gallery in the masses of broken and jagged 
rock " confusedly hurled " in the valley below. The rajnd growth of 
vegetation will soon hide these masses, and so will exceedingly modify 
the spectator's idea of the difficulties here faced and surmounted. A 
tropical sun and tropical rains, if they create physical asperities when 
they act on some species of rock, are wonderfully potent in most cases 



in smoothing roughnesses by producing dansa robas of vegeba- 
tion. 

Travellers a few years hence, therefore, must not characterise our 
descriptions as exaggerated, when instead of jagged masses and splin- 
tered rocks, they see climbers and vines forcing their way upwards, 
and rich festoons of exuberant foliage hanging down in graceful pro- 
fusion, causing the terrible and the sublime to shale away into th3 
merely beautiful. 

This very exuberance of vegetation was the great difficulty in the 
survey by Mr. Molesworth and his a.ssistants o:i the incline, twelve 
miles occupying them ten months. Not only was the view impeded, 
but progress was sometimes almost altogether arrested by the difficul- 
ties the coolies experienced in cutting through tangled masses of an 
acacia-leaved creeper, with fearful thorws, termed popularly " wait-a- 
bit :'* botanically, we believe, Acacia concinna. 

Amongst Messrs. Slinn's photographs is a characteristic view of the 
bungalow occupied by the contractor's agent, whose name will ever be 
associated with the Meeangalla Gallery, — Mr. Alexander Smith. The 
picture gives but a faint idea of the vast mountain [see en- 
graving from Mr. Lawton's photograph of AUagalla], which 
towers more than 2,000 feet above; and photography has not 
attempted what only the landscape painter could adequately picture, 
the magnificent view in front of rich terraced valleys and far receding 
ranges of mountains and hills, over which the rising sun is seen 
shining in silver, and beyond which he sets in glories of purple 
and gold. We endeavoured early one morning, while gazing in admi- 
ration on a scene of hill-tops, resembling islets rising out of a sea-like 
expanse of flejcy fog, to persuade our railway friend that he ought to 
calculate the enjoyment of such views as a substantial addition to his 
emoluments. But he had witnessed the scene too frequently to admit 
the force of our argument, and he sighed, ** Oh ! for a sight of the sea." 
The completed railway will satisfy such longings, and double the en- 
joyment of a residence in Ceylon : hill and sea scenery being rapidly 
and easily exchanged. 

28 
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We may here notice the view from the top of Allagalla. The 
ascent of this mountain is attended with some difficulty, especially 
when the steep rocky summit is reached and the explorers have to 
creep through a chimney-like orifice to gain the highest point. But 
this attained in cU*ar weather, the views on all sides are such as to 
atone for any sense of fatigue, or even apprehension of danger which 
may have been experienced. On' one side the spectator looks down 
on the grand Peckande Valley, and all the mountain scenery beyond 
it which we have already described as in sight from the railway. But 
in addition to this, the view from the top of Allagalla includes all 
which its mafeji shuts in from the traveller who is carried along its 
southern side. To the north the eye ranges over the whole magni- 
ficent expanse of the Kandian }>ortion of the North-Westcrn Pro- 
vince; the coffee of the Handrokande and Madawellctenne hills, and 
of the Ettapolla and Amboka mountains shading away into the appa- 
rently interminable rice valleys which lie around and beyond Korne- 
galle, once a royal Kandian city. Where rice culture ends the dense 
j -angle commences, in which the elephant kraals have for years back 
been held, the latest in 1SC(5, having taken place within a few miles 
of the ruins of Yapahoo, also a royal city in its day. From its 
isolated ])osition, more than from its altitudt;, Allagalla commands a 
view which is only exceeded ])erhaps by that from the top of Adam's 
Peak, (fongalla, or "One Tree Hill," at NeweraEUia. Kaduganava, and 
if not Kan dy, certainly Hantanne and the other mountains which encom- 
pass that mountain-city; Ettapolla and Matella, Hunasgiria Peak 
and the Knuckles are all distinctlv visible. We are not aware that 
Allagalla was ever the scene of pilgrimages in Kandian times, but wc 
feel certain th.tt when traffic along the railway is once established, 
]>ilgrimages by those who find happiness in viewing the glories of 
Nature will be common, to this and other j)oints of vantage amongst 
some of tiie finest hill and mountain scenery of the world. We have 
no doubt that in time zig-zag paths will be cut, by which even the 
gentler sex will be enabled to join the rougher in the elevated and 
-«^y=.^>^^^^^^^.^^ j,^ 2/^? ^lerivod from the ascent of this and other 



mountains along the line, and from the outlook on Naturc^s glorii» 
which they afford. 

As the train moved slowly and majestically on under the Meeangalla 
gallery of rock, varied were the emotions expressed by the counten- 
ances and 2)Ositions of the spectators who for the first time were being 
carried along rails placed amidst such wonderful works of nature and 
art. On the one side and close to the carriage windows, the 
wall of rocR with all the ruggedness of blasting and splintering 
rose boldly up far overhead, except at one point where a deep 
channel carried the waterfall down under the railway. On the 
other side, and towards it all whose nerves permitted them were 
leaning, the precij)itou8 sides of the rock lay below for hundreds 
of feet, succeeded by ravines and gullies, until the cultivated 
ground was reached far beneath. What added to the " sensation " at 
this point, was the incline of the carriages to the outside precipice in 
conseciuence of the nature of the curve, so that the whole train seenutl 
leaning over the abyss at a considerable angle for about SO yanls. 
Confidence in our guardians, and in the steady guidance of Fisher, how- 
ever, we suppose, supjjressed any utterance of the dread inspiiecl, and in 
a few seconds ^ve were past the seeming (though only seeming) danger. 

But we must hurry on to the Allagalla Viaduct [see engraving] 
at 50 J miles, and about 1,120 feet above sea-level — the Viaduct, almijst 
the only work of the kind on the line, being about 3(X) feet long, and 
consisting of five arches, each 40 feet span by 45 in height. It is a 
well-finished picturesque jjiece of work, with its incline and 10 chaia 
curve. Here we are almost at the head of the Deckandc valley ; the 
expanse of rice cultivation nmning away f(»r miles from our feet, terrace 
afler terrace, and going still higher behind the railway line up towards 
Allagalla, all carefully kept and irrigated — a beautiful specimen 
of Kandian industry — the terraces rising 800 to 1,000 feet from 
the l>ottom of the valley. Old Allagalla stands 3,380 feet above 
the sea, so that its summit is 2,267 feet higher than the handsome 
viaduct of solid granite which spans the stream below* A beantifuK 
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and, in wet weather, a grand waterfall, comes rushing down from 
almost the top of the mountain here. Before reaching the viaduct, 
we come on a sliding — (with a rise of 1 in 93 at 59 J miles) — where the 
■engine will stop to take in water. 

Messrs. Slinn's view of AUagalla* is faithful as a representation of 
the mass, hut as a picture we feel that it somewhat wants a relieving 
foreground. It is all mountain except a tree in the near foreground, 
the effect of which is beautiful ; branches and leaves — the verj 
«tamen3 of the flowers apparently coming out in exquisite relief 
Against the mountain-side and the break of sky above. We hope yet 
to see a really perfect picture of AUagalla, as viewed from the lovely 
valley it overlooks, and which its streams fertilise. But for this, an 
instrument of very large focus will be necessary, or the brush of the 
regular painter. True portraits of the near, with equally true 
details of the far, can scarcely be combined in a photograph ; but to 
the eye the grandest view of the incline and of the iron road which 
curves along its contour is to be obtained from the bridge which 
•crosses the Deckande river less than half way from Kodigamoa to Gor- 
don's Bridge. 

The name "AUagalla" signifies "Yam Rock." It is rather a 
celebrated mountain in Kandian history, as from its summit state 
prisoners condemned to death were thrown over its precipitous side to 
Jbe dashed to pieces ere reaching the valley far below. 

The Deckande Bank [see engraving] next claims attention — the 
largest piece of earthwork on the line, containing over 90,000 cubic 
yards of earth, thrown in almost entirely by baskets-full. It is over 
•90 feet in height, and 180 yards long. Mr. Harrison, of the Govern- 
ment Staff, had the oversight here, his residence crowning the adjoin- 
ing Ballany Hill.f 

* Our engraving is from a photograph by Lawton. 

t See the very beautiful engraving from Lieut. Stewart's photopp^phs of the 
glorious view from Ballany, a place famous in the history of Cevloii as the 
.acene of the destruction of two Portuguese annies by the KauaLm whose 
then secluded country tiiey attempted to enter by this the leading Pascu 



The enormous Deckande Bank covers a large masonry culvert (20 
feet to the top of the arch), which diverts the Deckande stream and 
carries it under the line. 

Shortly beyond the Deckande embankment, and while curving to 
the right, round " the Conical Hill," the extremity of which forms 
" Sensation Kock," the tourist will pass through Tunnels No. G an:l 
No. Ga of 40 yards each. [See engraving.] They are shown by Messrs. 
Slinn & Co. in one wonderfully rugged view, the reflected light bring- 
ing into equal prominence the sleepers and rails of the iron way, and 
the facets of the blasted and perpendicular rocks which rise 
on each side. While approaching them (almost at right angles 
to the line already passed up the profile of AUagalla), the view 
backwards of the great Deckande Valley, and the mountain looking 
down on it, was very grand. As the half circle of ten chain curves, 
by which " Sensation Kock" is rounded, was approached, the conviction 
seemed inevitable that the engine must leap into space a thousand 
feet down, further progress on terra firnia seeming impossible. 
For some time, the company had been anxiously looking out 
and preparing themselves for tho great sight, and they 
were not disappointed in the result. Meeangalla Gallery has its 
peculiar features, but the "giddy height'* is not to be compared with 
that now attained. Down almost beyond the discernment of the eye, 
lay the flat fields, with the cattle grazing, but looking like so 
many toys. 

It is no disparagement to Messrs. Slinn & Co. to say that their 
picture of " Sensation Uock," conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
terrors of the spot and scene.* The scarped face of hard gneiss rock 
above is well shown, but we are left with a vague conception of the 
depth beneath — the fall of nearly a thousand feet into the fields of 
the Deckande Valley, in which human figures appear like those of the 
tiniest pigmies. The river, which is a stream of some consequence, 
looks like a silver thread. The height and sheerness of the precipice. 



Our engraving is from a photograph by Lawtonu' 
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and the 8haq)Ticss of the curve rcuncl *' Sensation Kock," will always 
render it difficult to get a suecessful photograph of the scene, such as 
we have in the case of the really gnater work at Meeangalla. The 
singular complaint of one of our fellow passengers on Fnday was 
that his terrors did not come up to his expectations. The explanation, 
prohably, is to he found in the excitement of the company and the 
short period of time occupied in the transit. For ourselves we confess 
that after having rounded this precij)ice at every f*tage, in the for- 
mation of the railway, from that ofcneping by a narrow ledge of reck 
to gliding over apjjarently empty space in the airy railway carriage, 
we have never got rid of that element of terror which so largely 
enters into the sublime. 

We are no'v about 1,300 feet above sea level.* The view from the 
rock itself must be felt — it cannot be described. At no point on the 
Bore (ihaut line, we believe, is there so great a i)recij)ice in sheer 
depth, but cur luxuriant vegetation detracts from the fearful apj)cnr- 
ance. A ten chain curve over this, the greatest precipice on the line, 
is, of course, no more dangerous than in less formidable looking por- 
tions of the route ; but he must have strong nerves, indeed, who 
passes the steep projecting point without a creej)ing sensation of 
dread as to what might hap])en were the engine really to go forward, 
instead of round. ]f, instead of looking at the gulf below, the traveller 
can divert his attention to the precipice above, he will see that the 
hard and beautifully veined and stratified gneiss has been scarped down 
fully 50 feet. The length of the rock cutting here is 400 yards, with the 
usual width of IS feet. 13y rounding this jireeipiee, an immense 
tunnel through the hill was saved, and so by a succeeding sweep to 
the left from the Balany or Ballawatte hill into the Moragalla moun- 
tains, the construction of a viaduct is obviated, which, to connect the 
heights across the wide and deep valley, must have been one of the 



♦ Between the CUt and 62nd mile the Kandy road rises from 1277 feet 
to 1650 feet above sea-level, while the railway line goes ou at the uniform 
-^^-5- ^^^y^a ,^ ^^j-JJOleeijyer mije. 



largest in the world. In taking this sweep we pass through No. 7 
Tunnel, which is about 100 yards long. Passing through a series of 
heavy cuttings, from which slip after slip has been cleared away, as 
the rains of successive monsoons loosened superincumbent masses of 
earth and boulders, we come to the Wyrley Grove Bank, which has 
swallowed up some 75,000 yards of stone and earth. The views in 
front of the Kaduganava Mountains, and to the right of the great 
Coach road, with l*addy fields and villages lining it and creeping up 
the sides of the ranges which form the background, will be found 
most beautiful and interesting.* 

Suddenly hills, valleys, villages, streams, forests, and fields, 
the very railway itself, all disajipear as the train enters the heart of 
Moragalla (about 1,500 feet above sea level), and goes roaring and 
screaming through the great tunnel of S50 yards long, with its 
incline and double curve — so well conceived and so beautifully 
finished. 

On this great tunnel, >>hich runs through rock approaching trap in 
hardness, three shifts of men, working night and day, were kept 
em])l()yed while the work was in course of construction. The progress 
varied I'roUi to 8 yards from each end per month, and the result 
was that the work was comi)leted in a much shorter period than was 
originally anticipated by any person.f 

\V'e mjiy here quote a record of the impressions we received when 
visiting the Kadugunava end of the tunnel before the headings had 
met: — 



• At 63 i miles (a mile from the top of the incline) there is a piece of lOO 
yards of the railway line nearly level. 

t Since the above was written, we have i*eceived the dates as follows : — 
Heading commenced — Culombo end, last week in September, 1863 ; Kandy 
end, liist week in June, 1863. Headings met — 22nd March, 1866. Bot- 
toming comniencL'd — Colombo end, first week in May, 1864 ; Kandy end. 
first week in March, 1865. Bottoming completed — in second week of Joly^ 
1866. Quantity of rock taken out — 10,325 cubic yards. 
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*' It was hot outside when we visited the great tunnel ; but what 
shall we say to the interior ? * Dark as Erebus,* and as for the heat, 
where the as nearly as possible nude drillers were at work — the streams 
of perspiration pouring down their bodies, and our own sensations 
indicated at least 130^ Fahrenheit. The Bombay drillers were de- 
scribed to us as equal to any European workmen, and they were 
superintended at Moragalla by an English miner of the first class of 
intelligence, Mr. Symonds. It was something awful, when thus shut 
up in the bowels of the earth, to hear crashes, as of reverberated 
blastings, when masses of detached stone were thrown on the lony, 
to be conveyed to the regions of pure air and bright sunlight ; while 
the dimly burning lamps shining faintly through the dense steam, 
gave the whole scene a weird aspect, as if we had entered the cave of 
some mountain elf or troll, whose element is darkness. This tunnel 
is difficult to work, not merely because the stone is hard (an ultimate 
advantage, as water cannot jKTcolate through, and no lining will be 
wanted), but also because a steep gradient and a double curve, and 
* super-elevation * for that curve has to be provided for." 

Being anxious to ascertain if any special appliances of science and 
skill had been here put in requisition, we were characteristically told, 
that the incline had been conquered mainly just by ** hard work and 
keeping at it." A rigid system of task work was enforced, which 
drove numbers of the lazy dissatisfied off the line ; but the drillers 
soon became so skilful, and made such excellent wages (in many cases 
almost up to the English mark), that the difficulty ultimately was to 
obtain not skilled labour but unskilled. Drillers, who were making 
their two or three shillings a day by rock work, were naturally dis- 
satisfied when turned to cooly work. Wheelbarrows, &c., were 
occasi(mally used on the railway works, but the vast proportion of the 
earth-work was removed and deposited by the primitive native mode of 
little baskets filled and hoisted on the heads of men, women,boys and girls. 
Deposited with a thud, such earth-work got settled almost as soon as 
formed. The comparison as to work and wages between English 



workmen and natives on the Ceylon railway, we are told, was this : — 
The coolies move 2 cubic yards per day at 7id., while an English 
navvy will move 13 at 3d.; 4 yards for Is. 3d. in the one case, 
13 yards for 3s. 3d. in the other. 

Emerging again into daylight, we see before us ** The Battery 
Bock," on the side of the Kaduganava mountain, up which we have 
still to go, while around us there is quite a settlement of bungalows, 
and stores connected with the contractor's operations. Perched on 
one eminence is Mr. Faviell's own bungalow, and on a hill opposite 
that of Mr. Thompson, his hospitable and genial chief manager for 
the incline. 

Of Moragalla and its neighbourhood, Messrs. Slinn have taken a 
profusion of views from various and widely- distant points. [When 
this account was written, we had not seen Mr. Lawton's photographs 
of the Incline, many of which aie large-sized and excellent. Indeed 
the photographs of Ceylon scenery generally excite much admiration 
in England.] 

Of the great tunnel, at least of all that is grand and striking in its 
extent and j)rofundity, no photograph can, unfortunately, be taken. 
The sun is a great limner, but he cannot portiay what his light cannot 
reach. Of the tunnel's surroundings, however, we get most 
interesting details. We have, combined in one picture, a great sweep 
of the line with the stores and bungalows on the neighbouring knolls* 
There is a very striking " view of Sloragalla, from the Kandy Boad,** 
with the three " dark arches '* (arches built against the face of a rock) 
up the mountain side.* Not so successful in detail, in consequence 
of overpowering vegetation in the foreground, is a view of the Kandy 
Boad from Moragalla bridge. It is singularly difficult to distinguisn 
bits of road from glimpses of river in photographs, unless objects are 
reflected vividly in the water in the latter case. " The lion's mouth" 



♦ Our engraving of the " Dark Arches" is from a photograph by Lieut. 
Stewart. 
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at Moragalla, as we begin the final ascent of the Kaduganava moun- 
tain, is a very striking object, ai)})earing as if the great open jitw 
would swallow up the train ; and the j)icture by Messrs. Slinn is ex- 
ceedingly good and characteristic. It is a portrait as well as a 



scene. 



Passengers -along the ordinary road, up the Kaduganava pass, on 
which road and railway converge, have been long familiar with the 
tremendous blasting operaiions which went on in this place, while 
tons of gunpowder were incessantly displacing tons of rock, the debris 
of which will be seen scattered far down amongst the coffee bushes. 
Passing " Battery rock," and rising up the side of the Kaduganava 
mountain, while the road zig-zags on the opposite side of the defile up 
the side of the twin guardian of the pass, liellongalla (summit, 2,543 
feet above the level of the sea), we come to a point (.just befoi*e pass- 
ing through the small tunnel, No. 9, thirty yards) from which the 
view, though not so dreadful as that from " Sensation rock,** is unsur- 
passed in grandeur and beauty, — the windings of the bright roads 
through the green rice fields and up the darker foliaged hills, being pro- 
minent and pleasing features in the scene. No regret will be felt that 
speedily the occupation will be gone of the bullock bandies which 
may be seen in long strings toiling up the zig-zags of the Pass with 
rice and cloth,* and downwards with the ])recious coffee, some of 
which will probably be " appropriated *' by the honest cartmen before 
it reaches the merchants' stores in Colombo. 

The photogragh of tunnel No. 9 is not only striking as a picture 
of rock scenery, but for the wonderfully accurate portraiture of the 
open mouth, head, and forepart of a black bear, represented in shado 
on the face of the overhanging precipice. 

As wo rush up through the Bellongalla coffee, the cry is raised, 
" There are the zig-zag of the Kaduganava Pass, and the perforated 



• See the engraving of bullock bandies on the Kaduganava Pass from 
a photograph by Lieut. Stewart 



rock," and we look down with admiration on the familiar trace ; but 
a few seconds more and we are at the top of the incline (at 11.45 
p.m.), and with hearty and continued cheers we run into Kaduganava 
station. 

The sight of Dawson's monument (should not one be erected oppo- 
site to the memory of Newton and Horn, and in commemoration of 
the completion of the railwav ?) where the road and railway unite at 
the top of the Pass (64j miles from Colombo, and 1,700 feet above 
the sea level) will remind the travellers of the gratitude due to those 
who in ante-railway days planned and executed the great Mountain 
Koad, but for which, and the results it produced, a railway could 
never have been called for in Ceylon. Hence roads diverge to Gada- 
dessa Valley on the one side, and to the estates at the back of Alk- 
galla on the other. 

We are before our time considerably, and so go slowly along tbe 
rest of our way (downwards now) watcned by the astonished natives, 
many of whom run for great distances along the Kandy road, keep- 
ing us in view. Crossing the road at the level, the line runs through 
a heavy cutting to the Gampola side, and we are carried down to the 
Peradenia station, which suddenly bursts on our view, at 12.10 (so 
that our journey of 71 miles was performed in 3^ hours, including 
the numerous stoppages, and the intentionally slow running up the 
incline and down to Peradenia). Here a large crowd of all classes is 
gathered, with numerous carriages and waggons from Kandy and 
Gampola, and a bi*ass band which welcomes the arrival of our train 
and party. 

We pass on, however, to the Bridge over the MAHAWELLiOAyGi 
at Peradenia, a fine structure, but not more beautiful than the cele- 
brated Satinwood Bridge, which stands farther down the stream, and 
from which a glimpse can be got of the lovely Botanic Garden.s 
which well deserve the title of " The Royal," and which will doub^ 
less become a favourite place of resort when excursion traina begin to 
run. Gangarooa, the coffee estate opened in 1825 by Sir Edward 
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Barnes, is close by, the windings of the river dividing it from the 
gardens.* 

The Hantanne and Nilambe mountains, covered with coffee, are 
now in full view with the Fusilava " Peacock " in the distance, seen 
through the valley of the Mahawelliganga up beyond Gampolla; but 
we cannot get a sight of the great Hunasgeria Peak, over and through 
the valley in which Kandy is situated until the rails are laid all the 
way. Before or after tiffin, we can possibly have a look at a portion 
of the proposed railway route to Gampolla and beyond. For, short of 
the base of the Newera Ellia range, it is not likely that the line on 
which we have come so far and so pleasantly, is likely to stop. At 
the stopping point, on this occasion, Peradenia, we are 71 miles, 
and on the Deltotte road, the limit of our trip, we are 71i miles by 
rail from Colombo, and 2 J from Kandy, with the height above sea- 
level of 1,562 feet. The f\nQ iron bridge railway spanning the Maha- 
welliganga is 347 feet long, with three solid stone piers, the height 
above water about -10 feet, having two spans each 109 feet, and two of 
GO feet each, and the cost approximating to £12,000. 

Messrs. Slinn's photogragh of the Peradenia Bridge is faithful, and 
the effect of the reflected piers in the waters of the great river very 
striking. But of all the exquisitely artistic pictures we ever scanned, 
one of the finest is the landscape (for such it is in the highest sense) 
in which the fine proportions of the Satinwood Bridge are seen 
[see engraving], between ranges of hills and masses of foliage, with 
the waters of the river passing from deepest shade to gleaming light 
in the foreground. 

Mr. Lawton, of Kandy, has executed a photograph, exhibiting in 
good proportion the Peradenia Railway Bridge, with the first train on 
it ; [see engraving] a largS-sized picture, and giving a very excellent 
idea of the work, the river it spans, and the scenery around. 



♦ See engravings of the entrance to and group of palms in the gardens, 
and the ex(^uiflite view on the river at Qangarooa. 



There was no time to visit the Botanic Gardens, even if the period 
of the day had been favourable; but we were glad to see the Director 
at the entertainment receiving the greetings of his numerous friends. 
One of the glories of the gardens — a group of palms with the magni- 
ficent talipot as the central object, has just been excellently photo- 
graphed by Lawton. [See engraving.] If " a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever," then this picture will carry joy to all who have a keen 
sense of the beautiful. 

The photographs of Parting, Slinn & Co., Herbert, Davidson, 
Taylor, Lawton, and others, with the water-colour drawings of 
Nicholl, and the double-tinted lithographs of O'Brien, have made 
the beauties of Kandy so familiar to our readers, that we need not 
again attempt to describe what is really indescribable. Once in the 
town, there are scores of points on the amphitheatre of hills around, 
from which grand, beautiful, and varied views can be obtained, not 
only of the town itself, but of mountains stretching in long succes- 
sion from Ettapolla and Asigiria to Hunasgeria Peak; thence by 
Doombera, Kalibokka and " the Knuckles '' to Medemahanuwera 
Peak ; and nearer still, Ooragalla, Mattana Patana and Hantane. [See 
panoramic view.] But we must reserve more extended notices of 
Kandy until the swift approaching day, when we hope to join a larger 
and still more enthusiastic company in celibrating the final comple- 
tion and opening for traffic of The Colombo and Kandy Kailwav. 
[The actual opening of the railway for traffic was unaccompanied by 
any government or public ceremonial !] 

From the account of the return journey, we add a few passages. 

At 3.5 p.m. the return journey was commenced, amidst the cheers^ 
of those who remained and the answering cheers of those who uccu- 
pied the train returning. The scenery from Peradenia up the side of 
the Nanoo Oya, a stream which the railway thrice crosses, is very 
pretty, and the whole route to Kaduganava animated and interesting. 
The return train reached Kaduganava Station at 3.30, and started 
again at 3.42. To the top of the Pass the course had been upwards \ 
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but now, passing between the sentinel rocks of Kacluganava and 
Bellongalla, the really hazardous portion of the journey commenced 
down the incline of 1 in 45, and as we swept through high hills, 
across the faces of precipitous rocks, and over the very edges of yawn- 
ing chasms and deep valleys, it is no reflection on the courage of any 
present, if we say that, 

" The boldest held his breath,— 

For a time !" 

The speed, carefully checked as it was by the mango wood breaks 
(soft wood is the best for the purpose), was much greater than we 
bad anticipated, and there was a short interval of nervousness. But 
«oon we came to feel that besides the careful driver, Fisher, and Mr. 
Kendrew, Mr. Molesworth himself was on the engine. All felt more 
than re-assured, and raptured attention was absorbed in the magni- 
ficent panorama before and around us. The pleasure of the down- 
ward journey was intensified from the fast-diminishing fervour of the 
sun, and the cooling effect of the mountain breezes. To quote our- 
selves on a previous occa.sion : — 

** The evening sun, rich and glowing, was setting in the direction 
of Colombo, as we emerged from the mysterious cave of Moragalla, 
and beautiful was the view spread out before us, of mountains reced- 
ing into hills, and hills sinking into plains, with rivers wandering be- 
tween ; while farther off still, spread out in almost limitless expanse, lay 
the sea of verdure-clad hills and knolls which surround Kaigalle and 
Ambepusse, Engodde, and Attampittia ; shading down to wliere the 
ocean line is fringed with cocoa-nut topes and cinnamon groves." 

Kambukan Station, at the foot of the incline, wo reached at 4.35, 
when there was still plenty of daylight. After looking back with 
admiration and regret at the grand mountains down whose sides we 
had so safely and so enjoyably glided, and with a parting glance at 
the lich vegetation around, where talipot palms and nink-bloftsoraed 
imbool trees towered over rich rice fields, with silver-leaved kakunas 



and purple-bloomed mumtus interspersed through the valleys and 
beside the streams, we started for Polgahawella at 4.40, and reached 
this, the utmost limit to which the railway is as yet open for traffic, 
at 5.05. We started at 5.20, the clouds gathering on old AllagalU, 
giving promise of rain, which fell heavily for some minutes on the 
lower portion of our journey, but not so as to cause any real inconveni- 
ence to the occupants of the carriages. Now that we were on the 
finished portion of the line the speed was heightened, and, at times, the 
rapidity with which the fencing and banks of the line seemed to flj 
backwards, enabled the passengers to judge of the express speed at 
which they were urged forward. Beaching Ambepusse (properlj 
Keenadenia) at 5.38, and starting again at 5.4S, we had still day- 
light, v.'hich, indeed, did not entirely desert us till close on Colombo. 
We reached Veangodde at 6.5, and finally started for Colombo at 
6.10. At 6.50 we entered Colombo Station (which we had left at 
8.30 a.m.), the steam-whistle having previously warned the horse- 
keepers to have the carriages ready, and so we were back all safe and 
well from one of the most enjoyable, well-managed, and remarkable 
expeditions ever undertaken in Ceylon. When excursion trains are 
common, not merely to Peradenia and Kandy, but to Dimboola and 
Newera Ellia, and, perhaps, to Kornegalle, Matella, and Trincomalie (I) 
this fii*st one may seem a small matter; but the record of it can 
never fail to be interesting as marking the beginning of greater, 
brighter, and, we feel confident, more prosperous times for Ceylon. 
Tliree hearty cheers were given for Mr. Faviell before the party 
separated. 

To the above we add a notice of the arrival of the first engine at 
Kandy, when the maritime and mountain capitals of Ceylon were con- 
nected by railway; quoting from the Obsenfer of 29th April, 1867:— 

The last rail to join Colombo and Kandy was laid down on April 
25th, and between 7 and 8 a.m. on the 26th, the first engine, with a 
train of materials, was taken into the Kandy station from Kadugunava, 
by the contractor, and a few of the Government engineers. The 
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engine, after a short stay, and -performing the evolutions so graphi- 
cally described by our Kandy correspondent, started for the foot of 
, the incline. This morning, we believe, the contractor's engine went 
the whole journey from Colombo to Kandy. 

We look on it as a coincidence of no mean import that the position 
of the Kandy terminus [see engraving] should be close to the small 
tank at BogambYa, invested with so terrible an interest from the suffer- 
ings and death of the family of Eheylapola. Here, little more than 
half a century ago, the unhappy wife of the obnoxious chief was 
drowned, after she had been compelled at the instance of the tyrant 
who then swayed the destinies of the mountain kingdom, to lift and 
let fall the pestle in the mortar which contained the bloody remains of 
her murdered child. Between that era and this, when such cruelty 
and crime are simply impossible, how great the difference. But it is 
as nothing we believe to the changes which half a century of railway 
communication and all which that symbolises, will bring about. Our 
correspondent, in his animated description of the first train awakening 
the echoes of Bogambra, has alluded to the belief of the natives in 
demoniac agency; and we fear that ordinary travellers, while admiring 
the lovely scenery amongst which the Kandian homesteads nestle, 
entertain but a faint idea of the extent to which the lives of the people 
are rendered wicked and miserable by their belief in malignant beings 
haunting every rock, and river, and tree, to whose malevolent agency 
is traced sickness, death, and most of the woes of humanity, and who 
are regarded as ever ready to be invoked and do the revengeful bidding 
of the man who wishes to injure his enemy. Any one who doubts the 
almost universal prevalence of this belief and its intensity of ope- 
ration in producing unhappiness and inducing crime, ought to read 
De Silva Gooneratne's elaborate article (an intelligent native describ- 
ing a state of things of which he has personal knowledge), in the latest 
number of the Ceylon Asiatic Society's Transactions. Now we cannot 
conceive of this state of things co-existing with the operations of the 
railway. " Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 



creased ;*' and while the Europeans are covering every hill with smiling^ 
and profitable plantations of coffee, tea, and cinchona, the natives wSi 
be throwing off the thraldom of ancient belief, and adopting that 
which teaches that all Nature is ruled by a B£iya 

" Whose nature and whose name is love, — " 

which inculcates the reassuring doctrine that the efforts of evil spirits 
and wicked men are alike powerless to hurt those who trust in the 
OxE TUUE AND LiYiNO GoD as rovcaled in and by Him, who died on 
a far-off hill of Palestine. All who adopt that faith must recognise 
the duty and the dignity of work. And, by-and-by, the sight will be 
seen of the Christian natives competing with the Christian foreigners 
in converting the valleys as well as the hills of Ceylon into fruitful 
gardens. 

{From our Correspondent.) 
KANDY:— ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRAIN. 

Friday, April 26th, 18G7. 

Where is the train ? When is it coming ? were the anxious inquiries 
for the last few days of every second person we met with in Kandy ; 
and sure enough the iron horse came up at last, for it made its debtU 
close to the terminus, at ten minutes to eight this morning, with a 
great flourish of trumpets. It came rushing and panting, and puffing 
and screaming, with a sort of consciousness and pride that it was enter- 
ing the mountain capital, and penetrating into the very heart of Sen- 
geddegalle Mahanuwara ! Somehow the news had got abroad that the 
train was expected this morning, and a motley crowd had collected 
near about the terminus and all along the line from a very early hour, 
so that when the locomotive appeared there was tremendous excite- 
ment ; and the mob, be it said to their honour, cheered most lustily and 
vociferously, trying with might and main to drown the shrill screams 

29 
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«f the iron horse, whose wild and unearthly snortings were echoed 
and re-echoed by the surrounding hills — such strange sounds never 
before wakened the echoes of old Bahiru Kande or Hantane, or even 
Mutton Button.* Katukelle (the thorny jungle of Kandian times^ 
but the suburbs of modem Kandy) was in a state of great excitement 
and uproar. Numbers of people were rushing hither and thither, 
imd running down the hill-side to have a ]ook at the locomotive and 
the train. Cattle that had been quietly grazing in the neighbouring 
paddy fields and hillocks, evidently frightened by the strange noises, 
were seen running about in all directions, and little children, pale and 
affrighted, clung to their mammas* aprons, as if some horrid demon 
was pursuing them to devour them bodily. When the uproar had 
subsided, and the smoke had cleared away, we had an opportunity of 
seeing the engines and carriages, and the large number of trucks 
forming the train, containing materials of a heavy description, prin- 
cipally sleepers and rails. Shortly after we observed some ladies 
emerge from one of the carriages, and, as a matter of course, this was 
the signal for the spectators to cheer again, and the engine returned 
the compliment by screaming once more, to the infinite amusement of 
the assembled multitude. " Hurrah," said a hundred voices, ** Hurrah 
for the railway ! " Then there was a pause ; but the cheering was 
lenewed as soon as the locomotive, detaching itself from the train, 
went through a series of evolutions, such as dragging a truck on this 
rail, and pushing away a truck on the other ; and then going back- 
wards and forwards, as if it patiently obeyed the bidding of some 
invisible power. The Kandian s in particular (who are a super- 
stitious set) indulged in all sorts of strange speculations, and they 
could not, for all the world, understand how the wheels of the engine 
gUded from one set of rails to the other without the locomotive itself 



* The euphonious English rcnderLig of Mattena Pattena, the name of 
a mountain close to Kandy. 



being lifted or made to take a jump, which they imagined was the 
most natiural thing for it to do. One old man — a village philosopher 
no doubt — shrugged his shoulders and made some sage remarks in 
the hearing of his countrymen. He had always a shrewd suspicion, 
he said, that the Soodoo Mahe ihoroo (the white gentlemen) knew one 
or two little things connected with the black art, br.t he was now 
convinced that there were great magicians amongst them who were 
in league with the Devil himself; for such horrible screams, said he, 
could proceed from, and such wonderful feats be performed by, only 
his Satanic majesty and his mischievous imps." 



THE RAILWAY AND THE LOOK-OUT FROM PERADENLA 

TO KANDY. 

(To complete the description of the railway in our account of the 
trip to Peradenia, in April last, we give the following communication 
from " our Kandy Correspondent,^' received to-day, 3 1st July. — Ed. 

ao.) ^ 

On leaving the Peradenia Station, the train shoots at once from 
the Gampola side to the Kandy bank, across the beautiful iron bridge 
which spans the Mahawelliganga. It then sweeps along, cutting 
the Deltotte road at right angles (2i miles from the terminus), and 
goes rushing past the Peradenia sugar estate and racecourse ; 
past the foot of the hills which skirt Kande-Peradenia (on the top of 
one of which stands the bungalow of Mr. W. Jayetilleke), and beyond 
it Mr. Brown's well-known property, Bellevue ; and beyond it still, the 
Hantanne range of hills ; past the fine three-arched substantial ma- 
sonry bridge, spanning the Nagas-angey Oya ; past the little hamlet 
of Welatte, with the Walanwey of Yattenuwara Ratamahatmeya in 
front, and Ellegalla and other coffee estates in the background; past 
Gattembey, where the followers of Mahomet have quite a little town 
of their own on the high road ; past the village Mulgampola, or Hudu- 
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hum-pola, where Buddhist temples and priests abound; past Deyanne- 
weley (literally, the field of the gods) ; and now the Kandy station is 
in sight, and the line is straight as an arrow; past Katukelle. 
Hurrah ! we are now at the terminus, right in the heart of old 
Bogambra, in Sengede-gala Mahanuwara. 

The Kandy terminus is in all respects like the Colombo one — every- 
thing being of course got up on a somewhat less expensive and less 
showy scale. You have the beautiful airy-like iron structure with its 
zinc roof, supported on elegant iron pillars, to which are attached the 
prettiest moon-lamps imaginable. 

We know of no spot from which a better view can be obtained of 
the entire line from the Peradenia Station to the Kandy Terminus 
than from one of the hills at the back of Mr. Jayetilleke*8 bungalow 
at Kande Peradenia. From this stand-point, which is over 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, you look down on the landscape 
spread like a map beneath your feet, and the scenery around you is 
magnificent. You can clearly see the Peradenia station, on the Gam- 
pola side, with the railway line descending with a kind of sweep to 
the iron bridge, and thence you see it running in almost a straight 



line, with occasional rises and falls, until it reaches the low levels be* 
low Kande for Hilly) Peradenia, and here the line is hid from view 
by a projecting hillock ; but a little beyond it you see it sweeping on 
again with a slight rise, in almost a straight line as far as the termi- 
nus, which is distinctly seen from the spot referred to. From this 
point, the scenery that opens before you beggars all description. The 
far-off hills of Gampola and Pusilawa are clearly visible on the one 
side ; and the Hunasgeria Peak and the Dumbera Hills on the other. 
Then there is the Mahawelliganga to look at, with the two bridges 
(the iron and the wooden) spanning it within a few hundred yards of 
each other. Before you quit this spot, take one more look in a wes- 
terly direction, quite lost in admiration of the grand scenery which 
surrounds you, and one object in particular arrests your attention, it 
is the famous Allagalla Peak ! There it stands right before you, 
bold and clear against the blue sky, overtopping the surrounding 
hills, and reminding you of those well-known lines : — 

Monarch of mountains 
They crowned him long ago. 



THE ELEPHANT KRAAL ["CORRAL"] OF 1866. 

{Exfmcts from a aeries of Letters written/or the ** Ceylon Observer,'' by A. M. Ferguson.) 



KoBNEOALLE, 2Sth Feb., 1866. 
That fully two thousand able-bodied men should, in the very height 
of the finest rice harvest which the proverbially fertile Seven Korles 
ever witnessed, abandon their homesteads and allow much of their 
most valuable grain to perish .(the " dry grain'* is already reaped), 
shows how strong and tenacious the "hunting'* instinct is in the 
Singhalese. No doubt the traditions of " Rajekaria," and the influ- 



ence of the Headmen and Chiefs, account for much of the readiness 
of the people to undergo such great exposure, privation, and expense 
for returns so apparently inadequate. Bungalows have been erected, 
stockades set up, roads made or opened up, and jungles cleared at an 
expenditure of several hundreds of pounds. The cost of the labour 
lost to the country, from the lengthened absence of the people from 
their ordinary avocations it would be difficult to calculate, a&^ ^^ 
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may beyc ourselves mental trouble about wbat the Singhalese seem to 
take so easily. The return to the Headmen for all tneir labour and 
expense seems, negatively, to include the getting rid of some forty 
creatures which arc occasionally very destructive to growing crops, 
not entirely from what they cat as from what their huge flat feet tread 
down; and, positively, in the sale of the animals captured. Govern- 
ment, which has some sort of property in the elephants even when 
wild, reserves to itself the first choice; and on this occasion the 
selection is to be restricted to twelve, for which payment will be made 
at the rate of £15 a head. Then there is an Arab merchant whom I 
heard uttering his gutturals in the bazaar this nioming, and who has 
had £300 deposited in the Oriental Bank for some months. He will 
doubtless bt^come the purchaser of the major portion of the herd 
which remains after the Government animals have been put aside ; 
and in a few months the animals which browsed so lately on the ver- 
dant glades, or- roamed through the dense forests of Ceylon, will be 
unit^ in the pageants of Indian I^ajahs, or the "processions^* of 
Hindoo temples. There will be other purchasers, no doubt ; but count- 
ing rents [of temporarj^ bungalows] from visitors, and all possible 
sources of income, I suppose £1,000 will be the utmost money return 
for the labour and exposure, for months, of some two thousand men, 
—labour continued while the golden grain on which they usually set 
such store is, in some cases, dropping on their ancestral fields. 

The scene of the kraal (properly "corral''), about seventeen miles 
from Kornegalle, by a pretty fair road, is only seven miles from the 
site of the ruined city of Yai)ahoo, to which Mr. John Bailey has re- 
cently attracted attention by an elaborate article, with engravings, in 
" Once a Week." 1 was inclined to believe that the beautifully sculp- 
tured and traceried window, figured in Mr. Bailey's description, 
owed much to the additions of the limner and engraver; but the 
courtesy of Mr. Atherton enabled me this morning to dispel any such 
impression. I know of no more beautiful or perfect work of art in 
Ceylon than this ancient window^ which, with sculptured columns and 



other remains of what was the royal city of Ceylon, nearly six centu* 
ries ago, adorns the grounds of the '' Maligawe." I regret I have not 
Mr. Bailey's article to refer to, but I believe the sculptures (the 
material, hard gneiss) are at least five centuries old (the intelligent 
Cutcherry Modliar assigns to them an antiquity of twelve centuries). 
Their preservation is wonderful: every detail of lion and lotus leaf, of 
god and monarch, being almost as sharp as the day it was executed; 
while of the earth-built houses of Yapahoo and so many other ancient 
cities of Cevlon scarce! v a trace remains. The residence of the Govern- 
ment Agent at Kornegalle is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
spots in Ceylon. It occupies the site of the old Kandian " Mali- 
gawe,** or Palace, the wall of which Mr. Atherton has just uncovered ; 
over it towers one of those rocks which in ancient Singhalese title- 
deeds were associated with the sun and the moon as emblems of per- 
petuity, — lands being granted " so long as the sun and moon and 
iEtagalla and Andagalla shall endure,'* — while all around are com- 
binations of park, field, and tank scenery, with the leafiness and shade 
of the most magniticent trees one can see in all Ceylon. We did not 
fail to visit the " Queen's Well," whence her Kandian Majesty — or 
their Kandian Majesties, from A.D. 1319 to 1347 — had water 
brought for drink and ablutions. We had a look at the old tank 
which in Sir Henry Ward's time excited so much attention. It is 
again, in many ])laces, overgrown ; but as the railway advances and 
Kornegalle increases in importance and wealth, there can be no doubt 
it v/ill be fully cleared and reconverted into what it once was, and now 
ought to be, a i)ellucid lake, shadowing back the everlasting rocks and 
the licher though more evanescent forms of the vegetation around. 
On the rock above the Maligawe is a temple much resorted to for the 
sake of a copy of the pretended impi*ession of Buddho's foot on Adam's 
Peak. This is certainly "the shadow of a shade.*' Never having 
visited Kornegalle before, I was much and pleasingly struck with the 
beauty of its situation and its extenl as a town ; although in this 
latter respect I ought to have remembered that it bears the traces 
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of haying been, in the earlier period of the British rule in the Kan- 
tian country, the site of an important military cantonment. The 
bazaar seems well stocked, and here, as at Kandy, I found fresh 
fish from the shores in the neighbourhood of Negombo amongst the 
Articles for sale. 

Striking off from the railway and joining the road to Korne- 
^allc at Polgahawelle, we rode along that beautiful highway in 
the calm of a moonlight evening, the coolness of which contrasted 
gratefully witl^ the extreme heat of the previous part of the day ; 
heat which appeared to be ever getting hotter, and which really 
.seemed as if it would never end. The weather is hot, and no 
mistake ; and there can be no denying tlie fact that visitors to the 
kraal must be careful lest they contract that very obstinate and 
formidable species of fever for which Kornegalle is notorious. Pity 
it should be so, for all around is rich and beautiful ; coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, and whole orchards of plantains fringing the expanses of paddy 
land, for which the seven korles have ever been famous. And great 
liveliness is imparted to the scenery by the voice of birds being heard 
in the land. Besides the twittering, low but sweet, of the dayal bird 
«nd the flute-like notes of the oriole, there are the deeper sounds of 
i)he various species of Indian cuckoo. 

Banks of the Kimbulawana Oya, 1st March, 1866. 

It Was 6nly after I had enjoyed a glorious swim last evening in a deep 
yool of the beautiful river near which the kraal encampment has been 
pitched, that I learned the ominous name of the stream — " the river 
•of alligators." At present, however, the stream is too low to afford 
4ihelter for the man-eating crocodiles, and were it otherwise, they 
would be driven away to their deepest jungle haunts by the combina- 
tion of noises which breaks the ancient solitude of the stream and 
the forest glades around. Before the morning dawned there was " the 
•noise of crowing cocks" — domestic and jungle fowl — the inter- 
joingled notes of wild birdS| the shouts of impatient Europeans, and 



the echoing cries of bewildered natives ; while high over all rose the 

trumpet notes of the picketed elephants, one of them a grand tusker. 

• • • # • • 

After a long and hot journey, there can be no question that a glass 
of wholesome beer is a good restorative of wasted tissue and flagging 
energy ; but when a man is really thirsty — and intense thirst is one 
of the incidents of long journeys under a sun which would raise a 
thermometer on the grass to at least 180° — to quench such thirst, 
beer is inoperative. Water, therefore, being neither plentiful nor 
good, this is the exigency in which to appreciate Ceylon's greatest of 
luxuries to the heated and wayworn traveller, a coorumba or young 
cocoa-nut. I shall ever preserve a pleasant remembrance of the re- 
freshment afforded by a couple of them yesterday on the journey 
from Kornegalle, the grateful and slightly saccharine juice imbibed 
under the shade of one of those beautiful cocoa-nut topes which so 
frequently diversify the scenery of forest-clothed mountains, bare rock 
and craggy hill, with long expanses of paddy-field prevalent for the 
first half of the way. The juice of the cocoa-nut, protected from the 
influence of the sun by its porous clothing of fibre, its hard shell 
and soft oleaginous kernel, gave the sensation of coolness at least ten 
degrees below the air in the shade. Some people talk of danger in 
cool drinks when one is hot, but I should think the idea is not more 
true or philosophical than that now exploded error, that one should 
postpone his bath till his body has cooled down to debility. Instinct 
is a wonderful guide in such matters, and the tendency of modern 
medical research is to show how generally correct instinct is, even in 
the reasoning animal man. But this is a digression from a descrip- 
tion of the preparations made to capture " half-reasoning animals," as 
the elephants have been called. 

The scene of the present Kraal is doubly interesting, as being the 
very locality in which took place the drive so charmingly described by 
that master of word-painting. Sir J. E. Tennent. Aiiy thing more 
lovely can scarcely be imagined than the scene of river and forest 
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(grand KomT>ook trees, festooned with jungle vine« and creepers, over- 
hanging the stream) in which the encampment is situated. The 
Kimbulawana Oya in its high banks and long reaches of sand, shows 
that when the rain falls heavily in the upper mountain ranges, it can 
present a different aspect to its present peaceful one. Indeed, it is 
scarcely a month since the roaring waters came rushing down, so sud- 
denly and so impetuously as to carry away not only the temporary 
bridge of felled trees, but a whole range of ola sheds with their 
contents, one unfortunate man being swept away by the flood. Such 
heavy and unseasonable rains have been disastrous to the kraal in 
the matter of attendance, many having come and gone away disap- 
pointed who will not now return, so that a large portion of the long 
rows of talipot and cadjan sheds remain unoccupied. These erections 
do well enough in dry weather, although the midday sunbeams do 
intrude a little more than is agreeable, but woe be to all of us if rain 
falls heavily. Of this, however, there is no prospect. No chance of 
seeing a shower; but a few miles off at Toomodera, any of the visitors 
may witness a veritable " meeting of the waters," where the Kimbu- 
lawana, the Hakwattena and the Magroo Oya all unite and pour 
their waters into the Dedro Oya, a stream which visitors to the kraal 
cross half-way between this and Komegalle, and which ultimateh% 
a river of very respectable proportions, joins the sea near Chilaw, 
after having traversed the whole breadth of the North Western Pro- 
vince, from grand old Ettapolla to the sea limit. 

In the journey hither, leaving Komegalle on our ix>nies at 1 p.m., 
we first proceeded along the Dambool road for a mile and a quarter. 
At that point a sign-board directed us " To the kraal," and we turned 
into one of the minor i-oads to Anurajapura — ^a very good road in 
such weather as this, and able to stand the unusual traffic of elephant 
carts, American waggons, gigs, bullock hackeries, and carts of every 
description. In rainy weather the case would be different. About 
four miles of entirely new road had been formed, through dense 
icrubby jungle — including a good mixture of thorny mimosa-^-into 



which again the traveller turns sharp to his left from the Anoraja^ 
pura road, the whole distance being about seventeen miles. The 
scener}'- for the first half of the route is beautiful and varied, and 
some of the detached spurs of the mountain series present most sin- 
gular aspects. The name of one, " Yacdessigalla,*' indicates the belief 
of the Singhalese in the tradition that Kuwini, the Yakhini wife of 
the conqueror Wijayo, committed suicide by precipitating herself 
from its summit; while they may, in view of their amount of light, be 
excused for believing that Demoniac agency alone could have placed 
an immense boulder where it prominently stands, on the top of a tall and 
precipitous rock, called Oononagalla. There is a good deal of forest,, 
which in higher regions, with a moister climate, could be cleared and 
planted with coffee. As we descend into the region of almost perpe-^ 
tual drought, the scenery ceases to be interesting in the ordinary 
sense, although, indeed, it has an interest of its own in the grassy 
glades which diversify the scrubby jungle, and on which numbers of 
fine cattle feed. At intervals too — pretty Jrequent — there are fine 
Corakan chenas, and, at more distant intervals, tanks surrounded by 
rice fields. It seems scarcely conceivable that so large a'portion of 
Ceylon as stretches away to the north and east of us, is always to be 
waste and unpeopled — even the elephants disappearing from the scene. 
I have much faith in the reclaiming energies of the being who was- 
told to go up into the earth and possess it. 

The Maha Modliar is here to select the elephants for the Publie 
Works Department, and in answer to the remark that £15 was a- 
yery low sum to give, ho informed me that out of the twelve selected, 
he expects only four will live through the training process, and so as. 
to become useful. The animals are exceedingly liable to sudden dis- 
ease, and they suffer much from sores. The Modliar will, of course^ 
choose those which are neither too young nor too old, and which giro 
proofs of aptitude for training. It was very interesting this morning 
to see one of the elephants, the " Tusker," raising logs into 
their places, and adjusting them as directed, so as to Ibrm a 
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1>ridge acroBs the river fit for the governor and his party to pass 
along. 

The delay of one or two days has not been by any means lost to 
those who wished to study the structure, nature, and habits of the 
edueaUd elephant. We have had Government elephants, Temple 
elephants, and elephants belonging to chiefs competing in feats of 
dexterity, skill, and docility. To stand on three legs, on two legs, 
on one leg, with a hind leg stretched horizontally backwards, and a 
fore leg pointed forwards, and even to stand on the head, or use the 
trunk mstead of a leg, are amongst a few of the " tricks" played by 
those wonderful bulks of matter and intelligence. • Having sat on the 
tusks of the great Government elephant, walked up the legs of Wyra 
Rama (the diamond of the god Rama), and rode him up and down in 
the bed of the Kimbulawana, and having seen and felt him kneel or 
rise at the word of command, I can bear personal testimony to the 
intelligent care as well as the gentle docility of these sagacious crea- 
iures. Wyra, while I am writing, has uttered a shrill and alarming 
trumpet note, but it is to say, " Thank you for more, which I expect,** 
io gentlemen who have been treating him to a whole basketful of 
loaves and buns. The river scenes with the great elephants brows- 
ing, laying logs, fetching leaves and grass, or carrying twos and 
threes of the visitors, are especially fine. I spent an hour this morn- 
ing in watching an elephant separating bunches of Kittul fibre with 
"his toes, and then dashing them against his legs, before conveying 
them to the laboratory formed by his great jaws and square teeth. 
One of the most striking peculiarities of the elephant is the small- 
ness of the eye in contrast with his huge proportions (exaggerated 
l)y the unaccustomed eye of the spectator), and the colour of the organ 
is generally so dull, that several of the animals were pronounced 
blind by those who had no previous opportunity of closely examining 

them. * * * • • * . * . 

Report upon report now comes from the nearly approaching drive, 
and I have just had an interesting description from Captain Naper, 



the General's A.D.C., of the appearance of the herd, apparently 
about thirty in number, in their native jungles, — the branches waving 
to and fro to their vast bodies. Then the alternations of shouting 
and firing guns with dead silence, at the command of the leaders of the 
battue, are described as exceeding romantic. The cordon is greatly 
strengthened now that the drive draws near, and I have been told that 
there are 800 men pushing on the elephants from behind, while each 
of the flanks numbers 1,000. Latterly the drive has been somewhat 
delayed by a cause which I fear will be deemed ludicrous. Two 
" domestic occurrences " have taken place amongst the elephantine 
family (prematurely I fear), and all who have read about these 
animals know that they will be reduced to the utmost extremity 
before they abandon their calves. The efforts of the drivers, there- 
fore, have been directed to detaching mammas and babies from the 
general herd. I had the pleasure of bathing with four elephants to- 
day — (I was a little up stream) — and to see them submerge their 
bodies at command, and dash sand and water over themselves by 
means of those strange worm-like trunks, was interesting and amus- 
ing. The elej^hants have a keen sense of fun, too, for they spurt 
water at each other as well as to disperse groups of natives. 

But now for a sight of a herd of untrained elephants advar.cing to 
their inevitable doom — to the greater disciplined intelligence, but per- 
haps not the greater happiness of civilisation. • # ♦ 

At the Dhive, 4th March. 

Two hours of almost incessant shouting, yelling, and firing of shots 
failed to induce the elephants to quit the almost impenetrable thicket 
in which they had taken refuge. " Move on '* they would not, 
although urged vehemently from behind, and although before them 
was the inducement of the tank in which they were accustomed to 
drink. The fact is, they instinctively knew and wisely avoided the 
danger of appearing in the oi)en space by daylight ; and I cannot 
help feeling that the platform for the Governor and his party in front, 
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another right overhead, and the presence of so many visitors in all 
directions, little inclined to keep the recumbent position or to retain 
silence, must have added to the difficulties of the battues. Of course, 
immense efforts were made to induce the elephants to cross the open, 
while the Governor and his party, including Mr. W. Frere and others, 
were on their platform, in a fine grove on the bund of an ancient 
tank ; but the only result of the fierce spasmodic fits of uproar was 
that four elephants, including, I am sorry to say, two tuskers, broke 
through the line and escaped. One of these broke the line in close 
proximity to our party. The Governor saw the flying elephants, and, 
having been present from early morn to dewy eve, was able to appre- 
ciate the almost un surmountable difficulties which occasionally beset 
the elephant beaters. 

The path from the banks of the Kimbnlawana, on which Ej*aal 
Town is situated, — and a cheerful town it looked to us last night, at 
half-past ten, with its rows of residences and glaring lights, all telling 
of humanity and human civilisation, — is mainly through deep jungle, 
with occasional bare patches of gneiss, surrounded by enormous 
euphorbias, their stems about a foot in diameter. But all is not barren. 
Chenas were pretty frequent on this side of the Hackwatenne, and 
within a " hoo !*' of the dense thicket in which the elephants were 
enclosed was a splendid expanse of paddy land, with Kandian hamlets 
buried in cocoanut topes. The Madegam Tank, on which the paddy 
cultivation depends, intercepts the waters from a rather prominent 
outlying mountain ridge close by, which is densely wooded, and up 
which the escaped elephants of last evening fled for refuge. I have 
just seen the oldest chief engaged in the kraal, Kambuluttewene 
Batemahatmeya, senior, a fine old Kandian gentleman, who was a 
youth of seventeen in the Court of the last King of Kandy, Ilaja 
Singha, at the period of my birth ; and fifty summers, most of them 
tropical, have now passed over my head. He has taken part in 
twenty-one kraals under the British Government — twenty successful 
and one blank. The Kandian monarchs (greater than Mahomet, 



who went to the mountain, because the mountain would not come to 
him) did not take the trouble of " going to the kraal " as the English 
Rajahroos do. The elephants were actually driven on the esplanade 
at Kandy, and captured under the eye of the monarch, as he sat sur- 
rounded by his Court in the Octagon ; and mine ancient friend (who 
insisted on pledging me in a glass of Loudon bottled stout !) states, 
that the same custom was pursued in the time of Bishop Heber's 
school-fellow, the semi-Buddhistical Sir John D'Oyley. The old 
Ratemahatmeya quite agreed with me, that the presence of the 
Governor and his friends, however pleasant and interesting to them^ 
was an impediment* to the kraaling of the elephants ; and he added 
that Lord Torrington's kraal (the one described by Sir J. E. Tennent) 
did not succeed until his lordship's platform was removed. [Indeed, 
it will be seen from Tennent*s account, that the drive on that occa- 
sion did not succeed until the silence and darkness of night had suc- 
ceeded to the noise and glare of the day. Then the elephants rushed 
into the enclosure, the exterior of which next moment became a 
parallelogram of fire — lines of blazing torches and flaming wateh-fire» 
effectually scaring the bewildered captives in their attempts to break 
through and escape.] # - # ♦ # # 

To-day was devoted to the very necessary work of testing the hido 
ropes prepared by Rhodiyas, specially for the purpose of noosing the 
^vild elephants. In former days, these ropes were made of elk skin, 
described as exceedingly strong ; but the elk has been almost extermi- 
nated in these regions, and so bullock hide is now the material. Con- 
sidering that each rope has only to bear the strain of an elephant's 
leg, the test of the full strength of a well-trained elephant (an elephanb 
being reckoned equivalent to twenty-five horses) is equal to any pos- 
sible contingency. The hide ropes having been brought by the 
Rhodiyas, were tested in this way. One end was looped round the 
root-stem of a tree ; the other end was tied to some six or eight folds 
of coir rope coiled round an elephant's neck, just above the shoulders. 
The elephant then, at the word of command, made one, two, or three 
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rushes, as was deemed necessary. Afber a ro|>e had borne this test, a 
Rhodiyahy the maker of the rope, prostrated himself before Jayetilleke 
Modliar, and complained that there was a design to injure him, by 
applying the test of repeated and violent strains to ms rope. Of 
course, no rope which could be made would stand repeated rushes and 
incessant strain ; so this poor man was re-assured. But in proving 
the next rope there were three terrible rushes made by the elephant, 
the detenmnation of the native officials evidently being to gratify 
the visitors with the sight of a snapped rope ; and give way the 
tenacious rope did, with a rebound, of which the elephant*s hide 
bears the contorted marks. Had the snapped rope struck any of 
the spectators, I suspect this would have been the last kraal they 
would have any chance of witnessing. Mr. Skeen took views of 
the operation of testing the ropes, and of groups going to and 
returning from the kraal. Those going are distinguished by their 
bold and buoyant bearing, their elastic tread, and their mat bags 
plump with cocoa-nuts, rice, and curry stuffs. Those returning from 
the kraal are characterized by an air of exhaustion, which e^^tends 
even to their empty sacks. It is something like " going to the wars," 
all enthusiasm and joyousness, to the tune of " Cheer, boys ! Cheer ! " 
at the start ; with the different aspect of tlie return of the " few, few 
who part where many meet.** Apart from actual loss of life (and I 
suppose this element is not always absent), the incidents of an 
elephant kraal bear no slight resemblance to those of a campaign, in 
which the warfare is one of jungle skirmishing. We could not help 
conjuring up all the dread realities of war, as last night we passed by 
the long lines of watch-tires, and saw the guards in every attitude, 
from deep repose to intense wakefulness, — some cooking their food, 
some bringing materials for food, some heaping up firewood to supply 
the flame, some gun in hand, intently watching, — with scouts going 
hither and thither, bearing reports, as little reliable (as we found yes- 
terday, to our cost) as those which a general usually obtains in an 
enemy's country. Some attribute the great delay in the kraal to the 



fact that out of five Ratemahatmeyas engaged in it, there are two of 
one family who pull on one side, and two brothers of another family 
who pull on the other, like General Thompson's black and grey horsea 
drawing in opposite directions. There is another curious cause, which 
shows that all the bad qualities which distinguish man have their 
counterparts in the lower animals. Much of the embarrassment of 
the beaters yesterday arose from the fact that portions of three sepa* 
rate herds had been enclosed, and even in their terror and despair the 
individuals of these separate herds will no more unite than the vellale 
dwarf at the kraal (a queer little mannikin, who sprung into the air 
whenever he salaamed) would consent to play leapfrog with the dwarf 
of lower caste. It will be evident that elephants charging at three 
different points must have added greatly to the difficulty of preserving^ 
the cordon unbroken. 

In my last I spoke of the gentleness and tractabihty of the trained 
elephant in its normal state. I was not, of course, ignorant of the 
fact that these animals under certain circumstances, when their brute 
passions are excited, become violent to insanity and exceedingly dan- 
gerous. We have just had a sad illustration of the ferocity of a must 
elephant, and the fatal results which may arise from the folly of man. 
An elephant belonging to a temple at Kornegalle was brought to a 
place within a mile of the kraal and there picketed in case his ser- 
vices should be required. A running below the ears with other 
symptoms, gave indication of danger, and Jayetilleke Modliar ordered 
the animal to be chained up. His keeper, in a fit of drunkenness, 
approached him, was seized in the animal's trunk, and although the 
unfortunate man used his dagger freely, he was tossed up, trampled 
on, and so injured that he died. Mr. Saunders is just holding an in- 
quest on his remains. A companitm driver who came to the assistance 
of his fellow and stabbed the mad elephant repeatedly, was also in- 
jured; but he survives, and is Ukely to recover. 

The Kbaal, 5th March. 

The entrance of the kraal has been shifted from North to Souths 

30 
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but there is no time to shift the winp^, which will he diFpenscd with. 
I have just had a good look at the doorway (situated in the drj- bed 
of what in the wet season must be a considerable jungle stream,) into 
which it is hoped the elephants will rush. The api)earancc of 
stanchions, buttresses, and cross bars, is cunningly hidden by means 
of green boughs, so as to excite as little suspicion and alarm as 
possible on the part of the driven animals. 

The kraal proper is an exact parallelogram, 240 feet on each side, 
instead of 500 by 250, as in the case of the kraal described by Sir J. E. 
Tennent. The architectunil })rincii)le8 of the kraal are perfect : — 
strong upright posts with cross beams well secured by "jungle roi>e," 
the whole support<*d from the outside by forked sticks planted as but- 
tresses. The main dependence, however, is placed in the numbers 
and noise of the beaters, the reports of guns and tom-toms, and the 
show of speais and peeled wands. 



THE FIRST CAPTURE. 

The Kuaal, 11 p.m., 5th March. 

My letter despatched at 2 o'clock, left us all "preparing to receive 
cavalry,'* in the shape of a rush of wild elephants into the kraal. 
About 3, a herd was driven close up to the entrance of the enclosure, 
but they then rushed back through the first line of beaters. Some 
shots fired by over-nervous beaters seemed to have had much to 
do with j^roducing this unfortunate result, and a couple of guns 
were, by the orders of the Government Agent, snatched from the 
owners and smashed on the spot. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the appearance of "the Grand Stand," and the Gover- 
nor's advanced Stand, with the presence of so many Europeans with 
fair faces and light dresses — all unaccustomed objects to the ele- 
phants, had a strong deterring influence. To secure a perfectly 
successful kraaling of elephants, all unusual objects and noises ought 
to be absent; but of course this condition is incompatible with the 



presence of numbers of excited Europeans, including ladies and 
children. Besides the happ}* parties on the Stands, one German gen- 
tleman was conspicuous, seated on the bough of a tall tree, and 
calmly reading " Joe Miller on the Rhine," in the intervals of tlie 
rushes. Seeing this first attempt to secure the elephants unsuccess- 
ful, 1 joined two gentlemen in going round the line of watchers and 
watchfires, and a deeply interesting sight it was, more and more im- 
pressing one with the resemblance to the realities of warfare. Some 
of the uiore distant l)eaters we found engaged in the peaceful occupa- 
tion of preparing twine from the inner bark of the Caluwel. But, as 
we neared the herds, scouts were posted in the trees giving notice of 
every movement of the elephants. One Singhalese gentleman gave 
us, in most excellent English, a full account of a herd of eleven which 
he had just counted, and one of my companions mounted a tree to 
endeavour to see for himself. But where the practised eye of the 
Kandian could see the swaying bodies of elephants, our friend saw 
nothing but " the appearance of smoke." Indeed it is a beautiful 
provision with reference to these animals that the dark colour 
of the vast majority of the elephants so assimilates with the 
dense shade of the forest, that it is most diiiieult — almost im- 
possible to distinguish them, unless when they arc forced to quit 
the thickets they so much love. One can be within six feet 
of a wild elei)hant and have not the slightest idea of his 
proximity. AVe had full proof of this to-day, for while walking down 
the bed of the nullah which formed the entrance to the kraal, we all at 
once found ourselves in the midst of a herd of ten elephants which, 
led by (juite a small fellow, first rushed into the kraal, and then with 
almost etpial rapidity rushed out. How we escaped being trodden to 
death by the retreating elephants was a perfect marvel, and certainlv 
I have personally enjoyed fully the excitement of real danger in cod- 
nection with this kraal. Escaped from the wild elephants, we had to 
encounter a new danger in the now wildly excited tame animals, 
which, according to Mr. Massie, had turned tail at the critical moment 
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'wheii the barrier gate ought, under their protection, to have been 
dosed and the herd secured. But the Maha Modliar would hear 
nothing against his elephants ; the real reason of the escape, according 
to this gentleman, was that Proctor Jayetilleke had given directions 
that the barrier gate should not be closed until the other herds were 
driven in. If anybody gave such an order it was excessively ill-advised, 
but it is amazing the difficulty one experiences in getting at the truth 
in regard to such exciting matters, where a good many different in- 
terests are in competition. This second drive having been unsuccess- 
ful, the Governor got down from his stand, went sdong the line of 
beaters, did not succeed in seeing the elephants, and was only just 
back on his platform, when the final drive of the day took place. 
This drive, if it really secured, as is believed, a herd of from six to eight 
elephants, was the most astonishing disappointment in matter of effect 
of any on record. I chose what I deemed an excellent position from 
which to see all that occurred, and I strained my eye towards the 
entrance and the nullah as the uproar concentrated and the barrier 
was closed ; but I heard neither the crash of trees nor did I witness 
the rush of maddened animals. After a few minutes, however, I was 
thoroughly startled by the appearance within a few feet of me of a 
grand tusker, which I could not help mentally recognising as the 
counterpart of Mootoo Kama, the Government tusker. And Mootoo 
Kama broke loose it turned out to be, and the noble-looking but 
now wildly-excited brute made as if he would bring down the 
stand of the Governor and party. Driven from that part of the 
kraal by cries, spears, and wands, he sought the opposita corner, and, 
gaining the top of an ant hill, fairly leaped the barrier of some eleven 
feet high, only carrying away the top cross beam with a great crash. 
He then made for the jungle, and has not yet been captured. He 
will, therefore, give little aid to Sirebeddi and her fellows to-morrow 
in the operation of noosing. * • • The forest is alive with 
watch-lights ; and the gleams of flame fitfully glancing on the deep 
shadows of the trees, which the moon is gradually tinging with 



silver, with the hallooing watchers, make up a weird and romantic 
combination of scene and sound which is no bad recompense for a 
visit to the kraal. 

The KBA.A.L, 9 p.m., 6th March. 
At tvo p.m. of this very exciting and interesting day I wrote a 
couple of lines to catch the post, announcing the result of what, I 
trust, is but the first kraaling of Elephants in this long-continued 
and in some respects disheartening pursuit of the monarchs of the 
forest. Viewed numerically, the result looks but poor in comparison 
with the time, labour, and expense incurred. I am certain, however, 
that I fairly represent the general feeling of the European visitors to 
this most sublime of all sports, when I say that to us the scenes of 
to-day amply compensated for all previous disappointment and delay. 
A smaller gang of elephants was probably never enclosed as the first 
result of any kraal, but the area in which the noosing took place being 
limited in proportion, and the animals full of life and with a '^ power 
of fight in them," we enjoyed all the excitement of a larger kraal, and 
were, perhaps, the better able to observe the characteristics of the 
huge but intelligent captives. Modliar Jayetilleke, who has been 
present at six kraals, declares that he never witnessed btitter sport 
than the elephants on this occasion exhibited. It was not that the 
crashings of the wild elephants through the jungle came up to the 
expectations of som3 who had read Tennent's description of the great 
kraal of 1847; nor that in their struggles they were always trumpet- 
ing and roaring ; although some of th^ir charges were terrible, and 
their notes of terror, rage, despair, and grief, took every form of sound 
from the deepest bass to the shrillest treble. The really exciting and 
astonishing portion of the sc3ne was to witness the almost incredible 
variety of contortions — the almost eel-like writhings into which these 
apparently unwieldy animals threw th^ir every limb and joint in their 
tremendous efforts to release themielves from their boiids. They 
often wrought long and painfully in perfect silence, stretching the 
rop^s and their own limbs to the utmost tension, in their efforts to 
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regain their lost liberty ; only giving vent to a roar of rage, a shriek 
of despair, or hysterical sobs of grief, as they finally attained the con- 
viction that all efforts of strength and ingenuity were equally unavail- 
ing to give them that freedom of limb and locomotion which they had 
enjoyed till yesterday. Hard indeed must have been the heart which 
did not feel sympathy for the gallant young tusker when, after even 
super-elephantine strainings, twistings, pushings, and rushings, with 
rollings first on this side and tlien on that, now his fore-legs and now 
his hind-legs in the air, he at last stood up, looked round, and fairly 
6obbed — uttered sounds which did not need, to those familiar with 
the grief of children, the interpretation of the MahaModliar ; — "Now 
he's crying." Laughter enough there was, however, at the repeated 
utterances of a singularly incongruous dog-like yelp by a bigger 
brother of the tusker. We were at first incUned to believe that a dog 
had really found his way into the kraal, or that the feeble yelpings 
must proceed from the little calf of less than a year old which never 
left the side of its dam, the large leader of tlie herd. But, curiously 
enough, the little creature was in voice as in everything else, a verit- 
able miniature elephant — as those who provoked it to " trumpet " and 
charge after the capture of its mamma, had aui*al demonstration. But 
the experienced Maha Modliar told us that even amongst trained 
elephants this dog-like yelp is heard, with an immense variety of other 
notes. Indeed our trebled-voiced friend gave speedy proof that he 
could fully take his part in the grand forest diapason, vicing with the 
old leader of the herd in the two most terrifying notes which proceed 
froin the elephant, — the low rumbling, angry sound, formed deep in 
the throat, and resembling distant thunder, uttered when he finds an 
unwelcome visitor in near proximity to him ; and the loud, fierce, 
awful shriek which precedes a charge. As I write, the forest-covered 
banks of the Kimbulawana resound to the angry notes of the captive 
elephants, as party after party of curious visitors excite their alarm or 
rage. They have already " eaten the salt" of their captors, but it 
will take some time yet to reconcile them to their fate and render them 



in their turn the captors of others of their brethren — friends, pro- 
bably, with whom they roamed the same forests, and drank from the 
same pools. 

But perhaps the grandest and most exciting sight of the day was 
presented at its commencement, when six trained elephants calmly and 
majestically entered the enclosure, ranged themselves in fiont of the 
grand stand, and, at the word of command, commenced clearing a 
space of the forest. Tennent, in counteracting the popular idea that 
elephants can uproot large forest trees, an operation which they have 
no occasion to perform, had rather led me to underrate the real powers 
of the animal. The leverage force of its great skull is tremendous, 
and on this occasion tall trees of about eight inches diameter, — gene- 
rally taken against the bend, when there was any, — went down with 
astonishing rapidity and apparent ease. The moment the crashing 
and clearing operation began, the wild elephants emerged from their 
leafy refuge, and advanced to reconnoitre. They were 'easily distin- 
guished from the tame elephants by their grey coats of dried mud, 
their erected trunks and stiffened tails, the occasional nervous tremour 
which shook their vast frames, and their staring look of bewilderment. 
As they came close up, it seemed to me that some such thought as this 
must have passed through their sagacious though somewhat confused 
heads: — "Here is another herd of elephants entrapped in this strange 
enclosure. Is not each of us an elephant and a brother in misfortune — 
let us fraternise, or at least be friends. But what on earth has possessed 
these nice, clean-looking animals, fresh from recent and copious baths. 
False to all the traditions and instincts of our kind, they are not con- 
tented with browsing on the wealth of succulent leaves ; but here they are, 
depriving themselves and us of the forest shade we so deeply love and 
exposing us to the glare and heat of the sunlight which we so fervently 
hate. They must be labouring under some new species of hallucina- 
tion." Whatever may have been their thoughts, certun it is that the 
wild elephants advanced close up to the ^me ones, and that their 
advances were apparently intended to be of a frien<Uy nature. But 
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ihej soon found themselves the victmis of misplaced confidence. 
Scarcely one of the tame elephants — ^the recreant Mootoo Kama not 
liaving been present — paid the least attention to their wild congeners, 
until, at the word of command, they left off their task of felling the 
forest and pulling down the interlaced masses of vines and creepers, to 
-hiUl back individuals of the wild tnbe. Then, indeed, the latter looked 
bewildered and terrified, rushing to the sides of the kraal, especially that 
At which they had entered, only to be the more bewildered and terrified 
by the reception of unusual shouts and yells (chee-chee! haaree-haaree! 
ho-ho, who-oop !), with the display of pointed spears and white wands, 
which met them on every hand. It was then really pitiable to see the 
despairing terror exhibited by these powerful creatures, as the whole 
herd huddled together, as if for mutual sympathy. Tennent has men- 
tioned the apparently inexplicable fact, that, although one blow of a 
wild elephant's trunk could easily send his human enemy off the back 
of the tame elephant and out of life, that blow is never given. And 
not merely so, but I noticed that it was only in the last extremity that 
a wild elephant ever attacked one of its tame captors. The leader of 
the herd did, however, twice, when fronted and manifestly intercepted, 
make a trial of strength, elephant fashion, with Mr. Proctor Jayetil- 
leke's animal. The tight was not a fight with trunks, but of vicious 
•determined biting^ jaw to jaw, each worm-like trunk thrown back, and 
each stiffened tail stretched out and waving to the sympathy of pas- 
sion. ** Wyla," Mr. Jayetilleke's elephant, evidently was ready too, 
at any moment, for a game of that kind, but it would be dangerous to 
let such a game go on, and the Mahout soon settled it by running his 
^oad into the wild elephant's trunk, when prodding at his forehead 
till the tough skin was ensanguined, did not suffice. Even then the 
wild elephant never thought of attacking the driver, although she 
repeatedly charged, and drove to ignominious flight, an ancient and 
•experienced nooser when he attempted to approach her to take liber- 
ties with her leg. Indeed the noosers seemed particularly careful not 
-to expose themselves to danger. They ever operated behind or near 



the protection of a tame elephant, and the hind foot of a 
wild elephant was invariably the first up which a noose was 
slipped. I ought, before passing on, to say that it did not 
seem to me that the tamo elephants ever voluntarily at* 
tacked a wild one, or that they seemed to take any special pleasure 
in their treacherous work. They merely seemed to be, with intelli- 
gence partially blind, obeying their master, Man, in this matter as 
they would in othero — pushing, butting, and raising up a prostrate 
elephant, just as readily and not more readily than they would a pros- 
trate log. Nor could I see evidences of any peculiar zest with which 
they performed the work of decoying and capturing. They ranged 
themselves on right and left, to front and rear of the wild elephant, 
while tha latter was being noosed, because they w^ere commanded so 
to do, and urged by voice and goad. It seemed to me that their feel- 
ings, if confidentially communicated, — say by Sirrebeddi, — to the lady 
elephant caught to-day might be thus expressed : — " Submit patiently, 
and don't be an idiot. Man, if he makes you his servant, will never 
let you want what you often want in the jungle, plenty of good forage, 
aiid abundance of water to drink and bathe in. Nor will you hence- 
forward be liable to be hunted up and shot. I have no malice in the 
world against you. I should rather share this bundle of bo tree 
leaves with you than punch your head or compress your sides, — 
although, if occasion calls, and I am ordered, I shall punish you, push 
you, pound you, butt you, and even crush your ribs without remorse. 
You do not know either the pleasures or the duties of civilisation, but 
you must be taught. Stand still, can't you." The first elephant 
noosed, was, of course, the tusker, and great were the rejoicings on the 
occasion. Only too short-lived, however, for with a terrible strain the 
rope of hide gave way with a sudden snap, and the tusker walked off 
trailing most of its length behind him. At this juncture the Maha 
Modliar excited the ire of one of the noosers, by saying, "It has 
broken." The nooser bitterly complained that the form of words used 
by the Modliar was calculated to break the charm which it hod cost 
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them BO much to effect. In testing the Lide ropes, we noticed that 
the tftme elephants were made to " worship them, ' and it was stated 
to US that the leading Katt^mahatmeya had spent £15 in propitrnting 
the deities of a certain temple to ensure success. The elephant 
charmers stood near the kraal, and uttered loudly their mantras and 
incantations ; hut elephants at kraals, like sharks at pearl fisheries, 
are occasionally like the deaf adder — they will not listen to the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

Colombo, 14th March. 

I finished my last, descriptive of the commencement of noosing 
operations at the ki-aa!, on the Gth, at midnight of that day, just as 
the shouts and yells and shots, bursting on the still night air, an- 
nounced that a second herd of nine elephants had heen driven into 
the Kraal. I need scarcely say that had I anticipated this midnight 
drive, I should not have been in my bungalow writing. Wo were all 
told that the di-ivc would take place nest day. Tlut the movements 
of the elephants cannot be calculated on; or, rather, it is evident that 
these animals arc nocturnal in their habits, and that even when hard 
pressed, they prefer to move rather in the night than in the day- 

A specimen of the hide rope employed in the noosing of wild ele- 
|>hants can be seen in the Observer office, and the appearance of the 
fractured part will shoi^ the real reason why the young tusker first 
noosed succeeded in breaking loose. The rope is of more than three 
dozen plies of hide, and, when perfectly fresh, would, I imagine, 
resist any strain an elephant could bring to bear upon it. But the 
rope had become dry and brittle. Hence the rciison of its failure, and 
not the " breaking of the charm," of which the nooser so loudly and 
80 bitterly compUiined. The young tusker was nut, however, allowed 
long to triumph in his recovered liberty. We noticed that Mr. 



Pr<ictor Jayetilleke mounted his own elephant, and uded the noosing^ 
operations after the tusker had broken his rope.* 

The decoy elephants and the noosers were speedily ^ain on tha 
tusker's track, dogging his every footstep, the elephants under the 
direction of their drivers, interposing between their victim and ths 
rest of the herd, and forcing him out into the open space in front oC 
the stands, so that all present might watch the process of noosing; 
of dragging or impelling him, wh^n noosed, close to one of the large 
trees lett standing; getting either the wild or the tame elephant to 
encircle the tree with the hide rope, and then that the noosers mighty 
under cover of two — sometimes four of the decoy elephants — secure 
the hind and forelegs of the wild one with numerous folds of strongs 
coir rope brought from Colombo for the purpose.t 

The hide rope is used merely for the noosing, its great strength 
rendering it sufficient, in most cases, to resist all the strain that can 



* Ilairs from the tail of the first elephant caught, were, of course, handed 
to Lady BobitiHtn, and siilMecniently liairs from other elephants captured 
were handed tii several of thelady and gentlemen visitors. Many of these 
hairs will of course be nuule into bracelets More riuhly-girted than any 
present, our truphy as '■ chronicler of the kraal," was the tail of the dead, 
elephant 

t Attempts by the wild elephants to get the ropes into their mouths and 
bite them, were at onte and enKiT^eticaliy supprusseil by the noosers and 
tame elephants. AVe suppose no rope which could be made would resist 
the grinding of the elephanla' jaws. One wild elephant would, not unfre- 

Juently, put its foot on the rope which bound another, and press it down, 
roui the flrst tusker up to the last elephant noosed, the animals never 
failed usin;,' their trunks to fuel, and, i< possible, loosen the nooses aud 
knots. But with alt their alleged saj^city, the elephantine lierdi can boost 
of no Davenport Brothers amongst them. As the Hordian knot was cut^ 
not loosened, so the only knotd from which the elephants ever freed theui-- 
selves were those they broke. 
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be brought to beietr'upon it until the limbs of the struggling animal 
are at length encircled by fold upon fold of coir rope, reminding the 
spectator of some portion of the effect of that most magnificent of 
sculptured groups — the Laocoon family. One of the hind legs was 
generally made especially fast: coil after coil of rope being drawn 
round it while little length of purchase was left. Not unfrequently 
«ome of the large elephants succeeded even in breaking several coils 
of the coir rope, before the operation of " hauling them up taut " 
<;ould be completed ; and of the second batch secured, one savage and 
apparently untameable brute broke loose three several times. It was 
in this breaking loose inside the enclosure, that the real danger lay, 
and the European visitors fully shared it, when, after the noosing 
was completed, they entered the kraal, to examine more closely the 
«till excited and struggling captives. Sometimes the animals would 
atand quiescent, and so encourage rather close advances, only to lead 
toshoutsof mingled alarm and laughter, as, after a sudden rush and a roar 
from an elephant, agentleman (minus his lost cap) would be seen flying 
or tumbling over the felled jungle. Nor was a wild, unreasoning panic 
absent from the incidents which befell those who had invade^l the 
domain of the deity who, according to mythological fables, presided 
over the forest solitudes. Seme thirty of us, including a few ladies, 
were in the kraal, watching the varied attitudes of the captured 
•elephants, when all of a sudden we became a ** rabble rout," fleeing 
in all directions, while none pursued. The false alarm speedily sub- 
sided, and then a.s«the incongruity *of the scene became aj>parent, 
-cries of fear were exchanged for shouts of laughter, each one being 
tickled at the absurd figure made by his neighbour, as is the manner 
of humanity. 

The Singhalcfec attach a degree of superstitious reverence to a 
tusked elephant ; to such an extent, indeed, that they are vciy reluc- 
tant to shoot such an animal even when he is trespassing on their 
fields. To this cause, or more probably to the fact that he was known 
as a Government elephant, having gone off with some coils of coir 



rope on his neck, did the runaway Mootoo Bama owe his safety.* He 
was found and captured (with a disreput^ible coating of mud on his 
skin), in the rice fields of a village some five miles from the kraal, on 
the second day after his escape, and he took his part usefully enough 
in leading away to the neighbouring liver, the elephants of the sesond 
herd captured. His conduct, however, unless the result of the ener- 
vating influence of civilisation, is difficult to reconcile with the popu- 
lar belief that a tusker is specially and always distinguished for courage. 
There can be no question of the high estimation in which the natives 
hold a tusker, and certainly the two wild tuskei-s captured on this 
occasion gave undoubted proofs of superior courage. The fine, small 
fellow with two perfect tusks, captured first of the first grouj), was 
evidently too young to bo recognised as the leader. That post was 
assumed by the large female with the calf, and probably because she 
had the calf with her. But there could be no question as to the pre- 
eminence conceded by elephants nearly twice his size to the one-tusked 
elephant (blind of one eye, curiously enough) captured first of tho 
second grouj). He not only led all the charges, but the mode in 
which he ever covered the retreat was the subject of universal admi- 
ration. While the rest of the herd receded in the ordinary manner, 
he kept his front steadily to the foe, occasionally' charging back at 
the advancing phalanx of tame elephants. In one of these charges 
he gave indubitable proof of the fact which Tennent seems to doubt, 
that wild elephants do use their tusks as instruments of offence. In 
a fight with one of the tame elephants he ran his one tusk deep into 
the haunch of his opponent, causing her to wince and avoid his near 
neighbourhood for some time. Mr. Palisser, the great hunter, 
used to relate the case of a fight which he witnessed be- 



♦ There was scarcely an elephant captured, not excepting the calf of a 
year old, which did not present evidence in round protuberances on haunches 
and sides of bullets and slugs, lodged, doubtless in the majority of cases, by 
native cultivators in driving tresi>assing herds from their fields and gardens. 
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tween two wild tuskers where the one gored the other to 
death. When the young titsker was at last separated from 
his fellows and secured, — and it was not until atler long- 
continued efforts on the part of his captors, and many severe and 
noble struggles on his part, that this was accomplished ; his courage 
by no means forsook him. An untusked wild elephant, nearly twice 
his size, was noosed within reach of him. As misfortune sometimes 
drives men mad, it can be no matter for wonder if, under the irrita- 
tion of sudden captivity, even elephants lose their equanimity and 
better judgment. The untusked elephant probably associating the 
tusker with her misery, and forgetting all her former reverence for 
him, actually attacked him. He speedily retaliated in a manner 
which brought his opponent to reason, or at least to a ^nse of 
proper respect. As a double compliment to the Governor and the 
tusker, it is proposed to call this fine young fellow Hercules* 

But evidences of sympathy and affection were far more prevalent 
than outbursts of rage or irritation amongst the wild animals. The 
trunk of one elephant was continually drawn gently over the neck of 
another, and on one occasion, an exhibition took place which, to the 
vast majority of the visitors, conveyed the idea that " two elephants 
were kissing." Lips were pressed against lips, and cheek laid against 
cheek. Both elephants being at this time un-noosed, these actions 
seemed to have no motive beyond affection. [A facetious gentle- 
man insisted that the one elephant was whispering to the other, 
" We'll meet next on the Itoads."] Indeed, although I heard the pro- 
position disputed, I cannot help clinging to the belief that the first 
herd captured were members of one family — five generations — five 



* On one occasion a wild and lame elephant met in full charge, head 
to head. The wild one retreated, and the tame, as if in contempt, threw a 
branch after her. InconOTions as the comparison may seem, the resem- 
blance of an elenhant charging, with trunk stiffened and erect, to a run- 
away funnelled locomotive, is striking enough to be easily verified. 



sizes and ages at least being represented. But be this as it may, cer- 
tain it is that the members of no human family could display more 
anxious, systematic, and successful care, than did these huge brutes 
in all their rushes of terror, rage, and despair, never to injure, never 
to touch, except in the way of affectionate caress, the poor little calf 
elephant of but a year old, which ever followed, or, rather, preceded^ 
its huge dam — ^for the almost invariable station of the young elephant 
seems to b6 just in front of its parentis forelegs, with the maternal 
trunk so poised in front of the calf as to shelter it from harm. When 
we remember all the incidents of this wild scene of excitement, the 
rushings hither and thither, the crashing down of forest trees, bring- 
ing with them overwhelming masses of vines and creepers, the strife 
between man and elephant, and, finally, of elephant with elephant, — the 
perfect immunity enjoyed by " Punchy " from even a scratch of harm, 
seems the most incredible incident of all. But He who in His creative 
acts stamped beneficence on His work, implants a principle (instinct, 
if you like) which shields like a buttress of rock the young of all 
animals. Even a calf elephant, with all his preternatural gravity of 
demeanour (this one fiercely resented the indignity of pulling his tail), 
is a pretty object ; and those who know what paternal or maternal 
feelings are, will understand how the fathers and mothers present felt in 
regard to the " wee" elephant when his mamma was noosed and tied 
up, and when, in consequence of her prolonged refusal to feed, the 
supply of nutriment on which the poor little thing's life depended began 
to fail ; and when, at length, even the mother, irritated by repeated 
buttings at her empt}' teats, pushed away her screaming and asto- 
nished offspring. All honour to a lady, present at the kraal with her 
children, who in this emergency exerted herself to secure supplies of 
milk or rice water for the baby elephant. The manuns of the female 
elephant with one teat to each, are situated just behind the fore- 
legs, and are developed much like those of the human being. But 
here all structural resemblance caases. -" 

I trust to hear that the little elephant I have been noticing sur- 
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\'ive6, although when I left the kraal I feared the worst. The mamma 
4lid not seem to take at all kindly to her captivity, and the united 
•crieif of herself and her calf made one of our nights at the kraal 
jA mournful one. But even still more pitiable appeared the case of 
iinother calf, attached to the second herd, and large enough to require 
noosing (the first little fellow none ever thought of touching : he fol- 
lowed implicitly wherever his mother went or was driven). This 
;8econd calf followed a very large and powerful female, whose deter- 
mined efforts to escape proved fatal to her. On the morning after 
the midnight on v.'hich she had been kraaled, she made so desperate 
An effort to break through the stockade, that a koralle (an inferior 
headman) who guarded the point, became so greatly alarmed, that he 
snatched a gun from a watcher close by and Rred it point-blank at 
Ihe animal's chest. He afterwaids vehemently protested that he did 
not know the gun was loaded, and it was impossible to t-est the truth 
of his statement. A certain number of guns are kept loaded at the 
kraals, with the understanding that they are to be used only in the 
last extremity. But all testimony agreed that they were, during this 
kraal, used far too frequently for the safety of the watchmen and visi- 
tors ; and Captain Bourke is underetood t«> have stated that if calmly 
:sitting under fire entitled a man to the Victoria Cross, the Governor 
had fairly earneil that distinction during the day he and his friends 
rspent in their forest platform. I am willing to concede many good 
H|ualitie8 to the Kandians : of their patient endurance of exjxjsure and 
i'atigue I have no shade of doubt ; but in their possession (except in 
jrare individual instances) of that cool, calm, collected courage which 
<would enable them steadily to stahd, reserve their fire, and deliver it 
only at the last supreme moment of exigency, I have no belief whatever. 
In any case this gun was loa<led,and it was fired with but too fatal effect. 
The ball entered the body of the huge elephant under the shoulder, 
and although externally it left scarcely an appreciable mark, it must 
have penetrated the chest and ruptui-ed some of the larger vessels of 
the lungs or heart, leading to internal haemorrhage. With a fearful 



cry the great bulk arrested its progress, staggered back to the opposite 
side of the kraal, fell with the momentum of a huge boulder crashing 
down a forest side, and >vith groans most awful to listen to, breathed 
out its life in the presence of its young, which had never left its side, 
and never did until it was forced away. * Hours after the death of the 
mother elephant, I saw the calf standing by the dead body, evidently 
waiting till this long sleep should terminate. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the sight affected me deeply. Having previously watched 
elephants asleep on their side, I noticed that the attitude in death of 
the shot animal was precisely that of repose. — [See eng^ving.J 

Twelve hours after the fatal bullet had been fired, there were no 
external signs to show that the sleep of this animal was " the sleep 
that knows no waking.*' The limbs had not stiffened — there was no 
offensive effluvium, — and not a single fly seemed as yet to have dis- 
covered that the recumbent mass was carrion to be put away. Ten- 
nent notices that an elephant which lay down and died — broken- 
hearted — in the Kraal of 184:7, was, even before death, covered with 
flies. Here, the Maha Modliar assured us no flies would appear 
until thirty hours after death ; the period at which, no doubt, the 
putridity of decomposition would make itself manifest to the scaven- 
gers of nature. Cases of this kind ought to induce caution in doubt- 
ing the truthfulness of narratives, in which incidents different from 
our particular experiences occur. Tennent's elephant was probably 
sickly — a mass of death in life before it finally lay down in its grave 
of churned mud. Ours was struck down in the intensity of vigorous 
life. Most deeply did we regret that no surgeon remained, skilled 
in comparative anatomy, who would seize so favourable an opportunity 
of endeavouring to settle the moot question respecting the carael-like 
receptacle for water with which elephants are supposed by Tennent, 
supported by the great authority of Owen, to be furnished. Drs. 
Markey and Gould had been present at the kraal, but both had gone, 
so that there was no hope of a, post -mortem examination. 

That elephants retract water from somewhere is beyond all dispute. 

31 
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Even the youngest calf did this when in the kraal. The prohoscis is 
curled inwards until it douhles. The extremity is then inserted in the 
mouth and pushed down the throat. When the trunk (so called) is 
withdrawn, a shower of li(|uid is sprinkled against the chafed leg, or 
over the back of the wearied animal. This was done very frequently 
by the noosed elephants, only a small quantity of moisture being 
used at a time, but always sufficient to be seen, as of the consistency 
of rain or spray, when ejected from the proboscis. 

I was glad to aid Mr. Skeen in taking a most beautiful and charac- 
teristic iwst mortein portraiture of the elephant, with its native forests 
for the back-ground. So close is the resemblance of elephantine 
sleep and death, that the picture might with equal propriety be called 
**The Dead Elephant," or "The Elephant Rei>osing." Here in the 
Hcene of motionless stillness, sun-painting had its full triumph. 
Every feature, from the hugest to the most minute, of the elephant 
and his jungle-bed are faithfully portrayed ; while in the photograph 
of the captive tusker, the noosed elephants in shadowy tableaux can 
be Seen dimlv in the back-finround. But the very truthfulness of the 
art was against photography in any efforts to catch the more exciting 
scenes of the kraal. Of all the animals in creation, the elephant is 
perhaps the most restless. Even in the case of the tame elephant 
the body is incessantly swayed to and fro, the trunk is ever curved 
and uncuned, as it feels about; and if all else could be kept still 
110 human art could stay the waving and Hapi>ing of the fan-like 
ears, or rather leaf-like; for if anyone examines the back of an ele- 
phant's ear, he will find it marked with the most beautiful leaf-like 
reticulations of veins and sinews. A more interesting object for close 
examination I know not, except it be, what it also reminded me of, 
the grand dci*sal tin of the sword-fish. With ears, tail, trunk, body, 
ever in unrest, it is almost impossible to take a photograph of a tame 
elephant. To take, in jungle-shadowed light, the charges and con- 
tortions of the wild elephants, would be therefore hopeless. So that 
ibr representations of the elephant in active motion, we must refer to 



•ketches so truthful as those by wiiich the artist Nicholls has illus' 
trated Tennent*s book. But short of actual motion, Mr. SkeenV 
pictures embody the main characteristics of the kraal. YiThat we be- 
lieve will be deemed his master-piece (if the ** Dead Elephant" scene 
is not accorded the ])re-emin^nce) is one which we suppose he will 
call, " The Captured Tusker Preparing to Charge." The portrait, 
the attitude, and the surroundings (as seen through the siereoacope), 
are all that could {>ossibly be desired. After the instrument had been 
place<l so as to bring the animal into focus, Mr. Skeen mentioned one 
difficulty. The trunk was curled round the tusk. To remedy this, 
we approached in front of the ele]>hant, and gently tapped with our 
umbrella the rope by which the forefoot was noosed. The effect of 
this trivial incident was magnificent. The trunk, like every other 
])ortion and nerve of his frame, took the attitude of attention — the' 
noosed forefoot was raised so as fully to display the rope and its con- 
volutions—the ears were tlurown back and kept steadily inmioveabK 
while his whole reganls, the reverse of benevolent, we fear, were ^^ 
on us. Before another quiver could take place (and it was curious to* 
observe how, occasionally, the skin of the elephants got puckered^ ti^ 
symptom of rage), all this was transferred to the collodion plate, and 
those who possess themselves of copies of the resulting picture of 
" The Wild Tusker Preparing to Charge," will see one of the most 
striking and characteristic of the many kraal scenes which Mr. Skeen 
secured. — [See Engraving.] 

Amongst others may be mentioned : — Groups of elephants in thr 
River Kimbulawana (including a first-rate portrait of the large tusker 
kneeling); Watchers Qoing to and Returning from the Drive ; De- 
fending a Weak Point of the Kraal ; Groups of Government Officiab 
and Native Headmen (including one venerable man whose first ap- 
pointment was signed by Sir John D'Oyley nearly fifty years ago) , 
The Grand Stand, with Visitors Watching the Noosing, Ac. To Mr. 
Skeen*s pictures we refer those who desire to clothe with life and 
reality the outlines we are attempting to sketch of the grand forest 
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jscenes of the Elephant Kraal of 18GC. Those pictures were taken 
with considerable jeopardy of health and even some risk of life (when 
the picture of the " I)ead Elephant *' was taken, at which we assisted, 
to show the proportion to the human figure, a fierce wild elephant, 
jnoosed only by one rope, was within reach, if he chose to make a rush) 
and he who runs such risks, deserves the reward of success. At any 
rate, it squares not with our notions of justice to withhold our tribute 
from courageous enterprise. 

Before passing away from the scenes in the kraal, where the cap- 
tured elephants must remain all night, to be conveyed to the water 
^nd a more ]>ermanent place of picketing, on the following morning, 
I would revert to the case of the shot elephant, as illustrative of the 
native character— of the semi-feudal system which still prevails among 
-the Kandians, and as explanatory of some of the causes which rendered 
the Elephant Ki'aal of 1860 only a partial success as far as the number 
.of animals captured is concerned. When the elephant was shot, an 
^Id Satemahatmeya raged like a lioness deprived of her whelps. He 
rstormed against the Korallo, and insisted that the Government Agent 
•should instantly dismiss him. " Otherwise,'* exclaimed the aged and 
.influential chief, "land my two hundred men will depart!'' Mr. 
Atherton, who speaks the language perfectly, soothed him, and 
•pointed out that this was neither the time nor place to decide on the 
merits of the case. Nevertheless, it is pretty certain that this iuci- 
.<dent and the old chiefs avowal of feeling and intention influenced his 
ibUowing (be it remembered that his brother was also a Chief Head- 
.mau with a following,) and proved fatal to the further success of the 
kraal. The watchers melted away — the lines were weakened — and 
the elephants which had been followed so long and so perseveringly, 
.esciqped to the jungles or to the rice fields of their persecutors. 

On this occasion a powerful section was from the first in favour 
>of having the kraal at Ebblcwattee, the scene of the successful cap- 
tare of 1863, less than a score of miles distant. As matters stand, 
jdl parties are losers. Qovernment obtain at the utmost but half the 



number of elephants they calculated on. The Maha Modliar had 
chosen five when we left, indicating that Government would take also 
the younger tusker, if Mr. Atherton persisted in his avowed determi- 
nation to refuse him at the hands of the chiefs, his refusal being 
meant as a punishment to them for their disastrous bickerings; 
although, his kind-heartedness prevailing, he gave a fine rifle amongst 
the chiefs, leaving themselves to decide which of their number 
should have it. A striking contrast it was to some of the strange- 
looking Kandian guns we saw on this occasion.* Some of the native 
guns were, however, very handsomely decorated. Even if the pro- 
jectors of the kraal get the seven elephants which remain, they will 
be largely losers ; as for the Arab trader who waited so long and so 
patiently, his case is perhaps the hardest of all. He appealed to us 
as a " Nawsapaai)er Reporator," evidently giving us credit for greater 
influence and information than we could pretend to. We should 
think he is not likely to leave the country without some elephants, 
for, apart from the chances of the private kraal, there are those noose I 
singl}' and in succession by the snarers of the north and east of the 
island to fall back upon. Indeed we should think that Government 
will, for the future replenishment of their working stock, look rather to 
the steady supplies which these " Panickeas " can secure, than to the 
results of the grand battues called " kraals." In the one case, a 
few men follow their regular vocation; in the other, large numbers of 
inhabitants are called away from theirs. In an}' case, we trust, care 
will be taken never again to commence kraal operations in the mid>«t 
of crop time. August, September, and October are the proper 
months for kraals. 

We have yet to record the incidents of conveying the elephants 
from the kraal to the river. 



♦ The native watchers brini; their own guns, but the amniunition used 
is provided at the expense of Government, we l>elieve. 
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In order to it^move the wild elephants two tame animals were 
ranged one on each side of a wild one, while the noosers proeeetled to 
place coil after coil of coir rope round the neck of the latter. When 
a collar had been thiw formed, ends of the rojH* wei*e eonnectetl with 
similar collars on the necks of the flanking decoys. This process was 
ncconiplished in the face of more or less resistance from the captive, 
in accordance with his natural dis]>osition or in ])ro))ortion to the 
exhaustion he had undergone. Sometimes an elephant would lie 
down and obstinately refuse to rise, until the tame ones fairly forced 
liim, by pushing, rolling, and raising him with their great heads ; 
generally, however, the captives stood still enough while the collars 
were being put round their necks and the noosing roj)e4 removed 
from their legs. Indeed, I noticed that, as a generid rule, a wild ele- 
phant !*con got, not only reconciled to the presence of the tame ones, 
but seemed pleased with their companionshi]), and it was only when 
they again left him, on his being securely re-noosed, that his rage and 
despair revived, displayed in bellowings and contortions. Each wild 
elephant being secured between two tame ones (all except the /Kxwic/iy 
lamca [little child] which followed its mamma), the whole moved off 
in grand procession, and ranged themselves majestically in front of 
the Governor's residence, as if to yield homage to the representative 
of British Iloyalty — a royalty far milder and more beneficent than 
that to which many of their elephantine ancestors had yielded invol- 
untary salaams. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ "pj^^* Govenior's grand 
forest levee over, the procession moved down into the bed 
of the Kimbulawana, and once in the fresh waters of a 
].ool the dehght of the wild elephants was boisterously 
exhibited. They drank coj)iously — I thought the little calf would 
really burst from the draughts it imbibed, and next I feared it 
would be drowned from the floods taken up by its lady mamma and 
discharged over its little body. All the elephants deluged themselves 
Avith the grateful water ; but, of course, they were not allowed to lie 
down in the stream and bathe in regular fashion. That privilege 



must be reser\'ed until they succumb to their lot and are amenable to- 
the voice of their drivers. When the captives had thoroughly washed 
and cooled themselves, they were marched up beside the enormouj* 
kombook, halmalille, and other trees Avhich overshadow the banks 
of the river (to pass down the bed of a river is the true mode of ap^ 
preciating the really magnificent and varied vegetation of Ceylon), 
where they were again noosed by the leg^ and secured to the trees. 
The decoy elephants then moved off, and the captives, once mori^ 
feeling their bonds, and finding themselves, while forsaken by the ele- 
phants, surrounded by numbers of curious spectators : — 

Gentlemen to the ri^dit of them, — 
LadieH to the left of them, — 
Chihlren in front of them : — 
All tilled with wonder ; — 

became excited, and commenced anew their roarings, eontortions,^ 
pushings and scrapings of the soil with their fore-feet, and beatiu? 
the ground with their trunks. The food with which they were now 
plentifully supplied was, at first, and for a considerable period by 
some of the more violent, intractable, or sulky, tossed or kicked aside 
with contempt. The offer of a cocoa-nut even, was often but the sig- 
nal for a savage charge at the donor, and a roar cxpresnive of anythinr 
but gratitude. Some refused foo<l for the whole night, and bellowed 
incessantly, loosening the dust with their fore-feet, and then with 
their trunks throwing it over their heads and bodies : — " DL^ise 
thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery, thou art a bitter draught." With 
most, however, the claims of hunger soon became supreme, and first 
a few bo leaves, then a bit of kittul stalk, and ultimately anr food 
available was carried by the elongated upper lip and nostril into th^ 
great chopi)er of the jaws, crunched and swallowed. 

Some of the animals very speedily became amenable to a degree of 
training. For instance, my friend the young tusker. I Tisited him 
at an early hour of the morning after his captivity, and found two of 
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the drivers seated on tame elephants, teaching him to "salaam." 
Accompanying the word, loudly uttered, with prickings from their 
goads, so as to force the animal first to erect his trunk and then 
lower it, of course he soon learned to salaam, by much the same 
species of associations which induce a bear to dance. Returning 
from the kraal, a few hours subsequently, I thought I should like to 
test the permanency of the lesson. Standing in front of him, with 
my umbrella upraised, I authoritatively ordered him to "Salaam!" 
He looked dubiously at me for a while, but at the repeated utterance 
of the command, he slowly obeyed, raised his trunk and lowered it in 
good style, to the intense delight of the native spectators. On the 
evening of the same day, however, he was not so amenable to au- 
thority. When I again tried the experiment, the result was an un- 
necessarily rapid advance towards me, an attempt to get posses- 
sion of my umbrella, and a roar, which plainly said in elephan- 
tine tones, **I'll salaam you! if I can only c^tch you!" To real 
danger, however, did one of the ponnekellas (drivers) shortly after- 
wards expose himself. Under the evident influence of arrack he 
sprang on a wild elephant's back in bravado. He escaped, but nar- 
rowly. During the beat in the jungle, however, scouts placed in 
trees to watch the motions of the elephants have been known to drop 
on the back of one, urge him with a goad, and spring back into their 
bough. Considering the liberties thus taken and the risks run, it is 
only amazing that so few fatal accidents occur. But in truth, the 
very hugeness of the elephant, which makes the crush of his foot, or 
the dash with his trunk so deadly, is often the security of those who 
insult this monarch of the Ceylon forests. 

The twelve elephants captured were ultimately picketed under the syl- 
van shades of the river's banks, and one of the last scenes I witnessed 
before my departure was the sale of a couple of them by auction. Some 
question arose, it was understood, as to the possession of the large calf 
elephant, the one which had lost its dam. It was, therefore, put up to 
competition, and fell, I believe, to the lot of Jayetillekc Modliar for 



£7. The creature was young, it must be remembered, and there 
would be risk and expense in rearing it. Another full-grown female 
was purchased by the Arabs for £7 10s. ; but she seemed irreclaim- 
ably vicious and sulky, and the Malia Modliar expressed great doubtn 
of her surviving. But, curiously enough, I hear of the successful 
commencement of the education of this obstreperous female while I 
am writing. My correspondent states: — 

" You will be surprised to hear that the huge old she elephant, pur- 
chased by the Arabs, is now so tame that it could be led to the water 
by two men. The Arabs have not had tame elephants to help them 
in taming. I hear four of them used to go every morning with 
quantities of jaggery (coarse palm sugar) and begin throwing pieces 
at the elephant, and sometimes handing it from a distance to the 
animaVs trunk. On the least manifestation of any turbulence or hos- 
tility, all the four, who are armed with stout sticks, begin hitting the 
elephant all about the body, when it quietly lies down, then they 
wait till it rises from the ground, and begin feeding it with delicacies 
and repeat the blows, if obstreperous, and so on." 

These are exactly the principles of combined kindness and chas- 
tisement on which R.irey and other horse-tamers act. They are 
doubtless of almost univeraal application to the larger quadrupeds : 
lions and even tigers being amenable to a combination of firmness 
and gentleness in those who feed and tend them. 

Influenced, doubtless, by the graphic descriptions which Cordiner 
gives of the g^nt kraals he witnessed at the beginning of this century, 
near Tangalle and Negombo, where scores of elephants • were enclosed 
in parks of labyrinthine ])assage8, many of them being drowned in 
" the water snare," or crushed in the narrow funnels in which the un- 
fortunate animals were barricaded from above as well as on every 
side, we had formed the idea of an enormous enclosure, with wing>* 



* Percival notices a kraal at which four hundred elephants are said to 
have been captured. 
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inclining outwards for miles into the forest. We have already notice, 
that the parallelogram on this occasion was but 240 feet on each side 
so that the area was only 6,400 square ^ards. The wings were ex- 
ceedingly limited, certainly not more than 200 feet in length, and ulti- 
mately the side on which they were situated was abandoned, and an 
entrance into the kraal opened on the opposite side. The engraving 
in Tennent*8 work (page M9, vol. ii., 5th edition) gives an excellent 
idea of a Kandian elephant kraal, its form, and the principles on which 
it is constructed. In the case of this late one, however, the wings did 
not spring continuously from the kraal. Vacant spaces were left for 
two elephants to stand at each corner, and it was understood they would 
rush forward towards the entrance, the moment the wild elephants en- 
tered the enclosure, and cover with their protection the men employed 
in putting up the barricades. But the drive on the winged sides being 
abandoned, our kraal was simply a square palisade with an opening 
on one side. (See diagram). 

Cross rear lines were ever drawn through the jungle, when the 
beaters were satisfied that the elepliants were in front; and, of 
<?ourse, as the drive neared the kraal the cordon of beaters was 
drawn closer and closer, until at last it closed in on the elephants, and 
they had no choice but to bieak through the line or enter the kraal. 
Break through the line many of them did ; one, as I have already 
related, burst through the kraal, fairly raising up a portion of the 
palisades, cross beams, jungle vines, and all with its tusks, and scat- 
tering the watchers to right and left. Mr. Proctor Jayetilleke was 
present at the point, and did all that a man could do to stop the fierce 
animal, but in vain. Another elephant made a desi>erate though 
unsuccessful effort of the same nature. He rushed up to the palisade, 
seized a peeled wand pointed at him by a Koralle, and broke it over 
the mans arm and head, inflicting severe bruises. But this animal 
was manfully resisted and turned back. The danger to the men who 
guarded the kraal was, on this occasion, increased by the fact that 
much of the old timber of the kraal of 1847 was used in its construc- 
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tion. The buttress posts, if fresh, would be rather pushed deeper into 
the earth than brokeu by the shock of an elephant charging outwards ; 
but the mass of them on this occasion were anything but fresh. The 
real guard was the cordon of shouting beaters, aided at night by the 
lines of blazing watch fires. 

But the elephants are all kraaled, noosed, and picketed. Kraal 
Town, yesterday so alive with inhabitants, and yesternight so brilliant 
with river-reflected lights, is fast assuming the aspect of a " banquet- 
hall deserted." The temporary bungalows are being dismantled, the 
sign of the restaurant has been taken down, the boutiques and their 
miscellaneous wares are disappearing, and all are packing up and 
going away, in carriages and hackeries, bullock carts and elephant 
carts, on horseback and on foot. So, having waited to see almost the 
closing scenes of the kraal, we also start homewards to city life and 
civilization. Not an hour too soon do we reach the Dedro Oya. We 
had passed it a series of shallow pools and sand reaches. Now we 
found it a deep and turbid stream, fed by rains from the Matella 
mountains, of which but a few pattering drops had reached us at the 
kraal, but which, after our arrival at Komegalle, culminated in a 
grand thunderstorm, with copious downpo\irs of rain refi'eshing the 
whole face of nature. We must not now dwell on the scenes of our 
journey, nor describe how our party spent the midnight hours at a 
Kandian house, after eating a Kandian dinner of curries al fresco ; 
knives, forks, and spoons being at a discount, and well- washed fingers 
at a premium. Nor can we wait to detail the moonlight entrance of 
our worn and wearied cavalcade to Komegalle, in the early hours of 
the moon-lit morning. For the present, too, we must restrain our 
admiration of the beautifully- wooded and vine-festooned banks of the 
3f aha Oya, the lovely scenes at the Allowe Ferry, and, finally, the 



grateful contrast to our previous mode of travelling in the swift and 
luxurious railway journey to Colombo. 

Suffice it, in conclusion, to say, that once more amongst the com* 
forts of our sea-side home, safe, after all the discomforts and occasional 
perils of our visit to the Elephant Jungles and the Elephant Kraall 
our prominent recollections of the incidents and scenes of our trip are 
largely pleasurable. If by jotting down in this hasty fashion our 
recollections and impressions, we interest our readers, and afford them 
more vivid ideas than they previously entertained of the habits and 
character of the Ceylon elephant, and the scenery in which he dwells, — 
not forgetting the interesting race of men who engaged in the grand 
hattv/e, and the exciting capture, — our labour will not have been in vain . 

We may just add, that up to 1833, when llajecaria, or compulsory- 
labour, was abolished, the natives were not only not permitted to- 
shoot the elephants, so destructive to their crops, but they were 
compelled, periodically, to eng^age in the work of snaring them for 
Government. On the abolition of the old system, not only were the 
natives permitted, but encouraged by rewards to kill the elephants. 
So many tens of thousands of the animals have fallen to the guns of 
the natives, and to the rifles of European sportsmen, so many thou- 
sands more have been snared and exported, and the clearing opera- 
tions of European agriculturists have so effectually driven the animals 
from the higher ranges of hills, that it can be no wonder if, ere long,, 
few can be found to admit of a successful kraal within ordinary reach 
of the peopled parts of the island. But, unhappily, there are thou- 
sands of square miles of Ceylon, in the north and east, a mere jungly 
waste, where, for generations yet, the European sportsman can pursue- 
his huge game, and the native snarer ply his cunning and daring^ 
avocation. 
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SPORT IN THE JUNGLES AND BESIDE THE TANKS OF CEYLON. 

(Frotn Papers contrihuUd to the ** Sporting Magazine^'' hy CoL W, W. Turner, C,B,) 



At this period Minery lake was not only one of the most 
beautiful, but one of the best, spots for game in the island. Far 
from any large thoroughfare, it possessed every requisite for a 
wild beast's happiness — perfect quiet, excellent water, shady 
forests, and large extensive plains covered with the richest 
grass. Here they roamed undisturbed ; the populous city, that 
once flourished near, had crumbled into ruin, and few but the 
tiny beddah [Veddah] broke in upon their solitude. 

Passing through a strip of jungle that grew down to the 
water's edge, we came out upon a large open plain, through 
wliich a herd of buffaloes were moving towards the lake. There 
were several old bulls among them, and coveting a pair of their 
horns, I tried hard to stalk them. Tlie ground was so open, 
and they fled so quickly onwards, that when within two hun- 
dred yards I found it better to get up and run at them. At 
first they either did not perceive or did not regard me; but 



suddenly all started off* with their heavy lumbering gallop, and 
then wheeled about with loud snorts to have a look at me. 
Seeing that I rapidly approached, they again turned, and lum- 
bered off* towards a small wooded promontory that ran out into 
the lake. With small hopes of ever seeing them again, and 
considerably blown, I pulled up and took it quietly. Entering 
the belt of jungle, we found they had passed through, and cross- 
ing some narrow glades, had sought refuge in the forest. We 
now debated whether to follow them or not ; but as the tracks 
led in the direction of the village, we decided on doing so. 
Passing along the edge of a small swampy pool, full of hit'h 
reeds, a single bull buffalo sprang up and galloped oflT. Firing 
right and left as quickly as I could, the last shot brought him 
on his nose, and running up with a second gun, as he gained his 
legs, I killed him with a shot in the forehead. We now resumed 
the track of the herd, and had followed it for about a mile, 
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-when the Aratchy suddenly whispered " Ghona/* and pointed 
to the left. Sure enough there was a fine doe elk about fifty 
jards ofiy standing against the trunk of a large tree. I aimed 
At her shoulder and fired ; but greatly to my astonishment she 
bounded ofi*, apparently untouched. The Aratchy, however, 
Tushed forward, and I followed, when we found her quite dead 
:about twenty yards from the tree. By the time we had cut 
her up and loaded the gun carriers, it was getting dark, and we 
returned to the village. 

While at dinner a native of a distant village came in, and 
declared he had seen a tusker with two other elephants about 
£ix miles off, in the direction of Segiri. I therefore arranged to 
^o in search, engaging him as a guide and gun-carrier. Leav- 
ing the servants and coolies in the village, with orders to await 
my return, I started soon after daylight with the Aratchy, 
^ide, and four other trackers, two of whom carried a couple 
of bottles of beer, frying-pan, cold fowl, &c. Skirting the edge 
of the lake for about three miles, we struck into a jungle-path 
leading towards the Matalb hills, and at four p.m. entered a 
fine plain dotted with clumps of thorny bushes, at the far side 
of which the guide said he had seen the tusker. It was splendid 
^ound for stalking, and herds of deer were in every direction ; 
but being in no want of meat, I refrained from firing for fear 
of disturbing the elephants. We chose a clump of trees on the 



banks of a small stream, lighted a fire, cooked our dinner, and 
lay down for the night. The mosquitoes, as usual, were most 
persevering in their attacks ; but the thoughts of the tusker and 
the long march made me care little for such annoyances, and in 
a short time I was sound asleep. 

The first streaks of dawn were appearing, when I awoke cold 
and shivering. The fire was quite out, and the trackers sound 
asleep ; rousing them up, and relighting the fire, we fried some 
deer's flesh for breakfast. Meanwhile one of them, going out 
into the plain, found that the three elephants had passed close 
to us during the night. Taking up the track, it led us directly 
across the plain towards some low jungly hills about four miles 
off, and passed between these into dense thorny jungle. Here 
we made sure of finding them ; but no, they had gone right 
through, and into the forest beyond. It was evident they had 
winded us the night before, on passing our bivouac, and, taking 
the alarm, gone straight away. We followed the track till past 
mid-day, and then gave it up. By the time we had regained 
our last night's resting-place it was pitch dark. 

Crossing the plain on our return to Minery, the deer were, if 
possible, more numerous than ever, and presented many tempt- 
ing shots ; but I was determined to take back a good i)air of 
antlers, and therefore bided my time. In half-an-hour more I 
had knocked over a fine buck, and while the natives were 
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breaking bim up, I seated myself on a large ant-bill close by, 
and bad scarcely done so wben I heard a loud bissing, witb a 
sbout from one of the trackers, and looking round saw a large 
ticpolonga (tbe most venomous snake in Ceylon) coming 
towards me at a great pace. As a matter of course, I lost no 
time in vacating my seat, and making off towards a small tree, 
against wliicb tbe guns were placed, snatcbed up tbe nearest, 
and sent a ball tbrougb my bissing friend tbat almost cut bim 
in balf. A stick finished tbe matter, and we stretched bim out 
to bis full length, which was more than five feet. The natives 
declared tbat young ones must be somewhere near, or the snake 
would never have attacked as be did ; but be tbat as it may, we 
could find none, and I was glad to get away from the spot. 
Close to tlie lake we fell in with some buffaloes and bagged two, 
one a fine old bull, tbe other only three-parts grown. 

It may be as well to state here, that on being ordered to 
Trincomalee I had been advised to go by sea, on account of the 
danger and sickness attending the land route during tbe rainy 
season ; but declining this, they allowed me fourteen days for 
the land journey. My leave was therefore fast drawing to a 
close, and it became necessary to push on, particularly as I was 
desirous of visiting Toparb and Doolanda, and thence, if prac- 
--c«mir down tbe left bank of the Mabawelliganga. Tbe 

-" 'massed in deer-stalking, wben I 



killed four fine bucks and a buffalo; tbe afternoon in travelling 
to Toparft, twelve miles, which I entered at nigbt-fall. Tber 
lieadman reported plenty of elephants, and promised to have 
trackers ready at day-light lie was better than his word, for 
we were a mile from the village before it was light. As we 
skirted the edge of a large tank, the leading tracker came to a 
dead stop, and pointing to a dark mass whispered " Alio, alio."" 
They were moving directly across us, away from the tank. It 
was much too dark to shoot ; we therefore sat down to wait for 
day ; one of tbe trackers, the headman's brother, who had only 
one eye, the other having been destroyed by a bear, creeping, 
quietly after them. Our patience was not taxed long : the 
stars grew smaller and smaller ; a dim undefinable sort of light 
stole up from the east ; the bats and flying foxes betook them- 
selves to their boles in the rocks ; the great owl ceased to boot ; 
the peacocks from the tops of the highest trees greeted the 
coming day with their shrill wild screams ; the jungle cocks 
strutted forth in their bright yellow plumage, uttering their 
crow of defiance ; and tbe jackals stole lightly past with their 
quick prying gait. Pricking and priming the nipples, and 
putting on fresh caps, we struck across to overtake our one-eyed 
friend. Far before us stretched a most beautiful park-like 
country, slightly undulating, and heavily timbered with clumps 
of large shady trees. Through this the elephants led us for 
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more than two hours, when we came up to them in one of the 
large clumps before mentioned ; but they had either smelled or 
seen us, and made off as fast as they could. A most exciting 
chase ensued across the open, with turf as level as a lawn. 
They had about one hundred yards' start, and seemed deter- 
mined to keep it ; but putting on extra steam, I gradually drew 
upon them, and as they entered another large clump, with more 
underwood than the last, was barely thirty yards behind. On 
they crashed, and we followed, shouting at the top of our voices, 
an the hope they would turn and charge, when we suddenly 
found ourselves in the midst of old ruins and close to two 
temples. Here the two elephants separated, and the nearest 
having had enough of our badgering, wheeled short round on 
some rising ground close to the temple, and rushed at us. I 
fired at once, and he fell dead within ten yards of its walls. 
The other had meanwhile made the best of his way, and got so 
far ahead that I gave him up. 

Being so near the village, I returned for breakfast, intending 
to pass the afternoon in general shooting ; that is, anything 
from a hare to an elephant. Unfortunately, just before start- 
ing the rain again made its appearance, destroying all hope of 
sport ; but as my time was limited, I thought it better to go out 
^n the chance of stumbling on an elephant feeding than loung- 
ing in a native hut Chance stood my friend, for I did stumble 



on an elephant, and, as bad luck would have it, tailored the 
business sadly, from having allowed the wet to get at the guns. 
The elephant was in a small open spot, surrounded by jungle, 
and I got close up without his being aware of my presence ; if 
I had chosen my shot I could not have had a better, for I was 
directly opposite his ear, about twelve yards off. As he turned 
his head slowly round I pulled the trigger ; but the gun missed 
fire. He was off in a moment, and though the second barrel 
went all right, I was so flurried by the miss fire, that I hit him 
too far back. To snatch another gun and dash after, was the 
work of a moment ; but he got into thorny jungle, and com- 
pletely distanced us. It was well for me perhaps that he did 
so, for on reaching the open again we came upon a large herd 
of wild pig, and both barrels missed fire : it is almost impossible, 
when chasing an elephant through jungle dripping with wet, to 
keep your guns dry. The next day was equally wet and rainy, 
and I had a narrow escape from being caught. We had heard ele- 
phants roaring in the tank all night long, and started early to look 
after them. It was a dull misty morning, very close and muggy, 
without a breath of wind ; but having cleaned the guns and 
loaded them afresh, we proceeded to the opposite side of the 
lake, and struck the morning track almost immediately, and 
from its freshness had great hopes of coming up with them in 
the open. The fates were, however, against us; the track led 
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direct for the forest, and we entered. It was so wet that the 
lame headman advised leaving them alone ; but to this I would 
not listen, and pushed on. An hour's tracking brought us up 
with our game, and feeling sure of the guns, which I had taken 
every precaution to keep dry, I walked up to the nearest 
elephant, and pulled the trigger. He was not more than twelve 
yards off, and both barrels snapped in his face. I put back my 
hand for a second gun ; but the natives had hung back, and 
were now running in all directions, while the elephants, finding 
the matter in their own hands, came steadily at me, with deep 
low growling like distant thunder. Dodging from tree to tree, 
and followed by the elephant whose life I had attempted, I was 
soon running at top speed with the brute screaming after me. 
Twice I doubled, like a hunted hare, and the second time got 
out of his line of sight, so that he was obliged to pull up and 
use his trunk to discover my whereabouts. As 1 said before, 
there was no wind, and when I last saw him he was pointing 
his trunk like a great funnel in every direction. As may be 
well imagined, I did not stop to watch ; but moving as silently 
as possible, came up with a tracker waiting behind a tree, who 
led the way out at a slapping pace. Though it was no laugh- 
ing matter, yet the way in which this fellow ran, with 
long upraised striding steps, his body bent low, his long hair 
unloosed and streaming down his back, and casting every now 



and again the most terrified looks behind, was so exceedingly 
ridiculous that I could hardly run for laughing. 

The morning of the 2l8t broke heavily, with the rain still 
falling. We moved, therefore, to Doolanda, nine miles, the 
first part of the distance through as fine a park as the world 
can produce, but the latter part very flat, and, being not far 
from the Mahawelliganga, was completely flooded — the water 
in many places was above the coolies' waists. It was a strange 
scene. Foremost waded the guide; feeling his way with a long 
pole ; I followed on horseback, hog-spear in hand ; then came 
the coolies in a long straggling line, loads on head ; while my 
horsekeeper, and the hounds swimming after him, brought uj^ 
the rear. As might be expected, the guide got bewildered in 
the deep water, and lost the way ; we therefore made for two 
or three huts in the distance, to procure another, and, after 
some delay, succeeded in finding one, who took us into Doo- 
landa about eight at night. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Moormen, and celebrated trackers 
— in fact, elephant-catchers by profession, the most noted 
among them being six brothers. Of these men I had heard 
much from Mr. Sam Baker [now Sir Samuel Baker], and they 
did not belie their character. The weather was sadly against 
us, for the rain still continued; but having come thus far 
on purpose to prove the mettle of the " rogues " that infest 
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this part of the country, I sallied out at daylight with six 
Moormen. I have never seen such active, wiry fellows, such 
regular sporting trackers. They entered into the sport as if 
they really enjoyed it, not as if they were going to be hung, 
and with minds made up to bolt at the first sight of an 
elephant. It was a real pleasure working with such dashing, 
go-ahead fellows, and I made sure of sport. 

We soon struck the track of a single elephant; but follow- 
ing was quite out of the question, on account of the water; 
we persevered till past eleven o'clock, reluctantly gave it up, 
and returned to the village. At two the rain ceased, when 
the Moormen proposed trying the opposite side of the lake. 
That there were elephants enough wo had ocular proof, for we 
counted seven in the water feeding on the lotus leaves, while 
one that we had not at first seen was on our side, but more 
than one hundred yards from the shore, and we debated how 
to attack him. 

Fastened to the bushes which grew near the water's edge 
was a small canoe, fashioned out of the trunk of a tree, and 
used by the villagers to get at the long rushes. In this I 
proposed attacking the elephant. The trackers did not much 
relish the idea, but, having nothing better to suggest, agreed to 
try it A new difficulty now arose — there were no paddles ; 
but we made substitutes out of the stems of the cocoa-nut 



leaves, and pushed off, four paddling and two holding the 
spare guns. Thick bushes grew out into the lake for some 
distance, and one of these was not more than forty yards from 
the elephant. Under cover of this we made our approach ; 
but I candidly confess that the nearer we got the less I liked it : 
the brute was such a size, and looked such a downright vicious 
one, with those large, flesh-coloured spots about his head; 
while our boat was so small and frail, and so crank, that the 
slightest movement made her wobble about so as to render any 
man's aim uncertain, that I had considerable doubts whether 
it would not be better to put back and let the brute alone. 
One look at the boatmen decided me; they had little or no 
fear, and w^ere evidently watching me. By this time we had 
reached the bush, and were almost directly behind the ele- 
phant. I therefore stood up to get a firm footing, while the 
natives giving a few noiseless strokes of the paddles shot her 
out in the direction of his quarter. Nothing could have been 
better done ; the canoe glided up to within fifteen yards, and 
he swung his head slowly round to look at us. I watched the 
moment, and he sank dead to my first barrel. For a minute 
or two the natives hardly believed him dead, and kept the 
canoe back ; but gaining confidence we pushed up, and getting 
his tail from under water, cut off the usual trophy. 

We now paddled rapidly across to the opposite shore, but 
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found that all the elephants, except two feeding close toge- 
ther, had left the lake. Making the canoe fast in a large creek, 
we moved along the edge until opposite our two hardy friends; 
and sending one of the men some distance up the lake to a 
small promontory, with directions to go to the end and fire at 
the elephants, we concealed ourselves close to the tracks they 
had made on entering the water. We had not watched long 
before we saw the puff and heard the report of the gun ; but 
the elephants took little notice, and went on feeding as before. 
We now decided on wading out towards them as near as we 
could, and trying the effects of the big rifle. It was nervous 
work, for the lake swarmed with alligators of large size; but 
keeping close together, we pushed on till the water reached 
the armpits of the natives. The elephants were directly 
facing us, and, taking a steady aim at the nearest one's fore- 
head, I fired. This awoke him with a vengeance; he roared, 
screamed, and, tossing up his trunk, came at us with long and 
rapid strides. At first we turned and made towards the shore, 
but by the time the water was no higher than our hips, he 
was getting a great deal too close; I therefore took another 
shot at his forehead with the left barrel, and, getting a fresh 
gun, gave him sharp right and left into the same spot This 
turned him, and he made off with drooping trunk towards the 
forest. Silently vowing never to wade into deep water again 



after a royal elephant, I turned to see what had become of the 
other, but he also was gone. 

Wiping and reloading the guns, we ran rapidly after the 
wounded one, but he led us through such distressing ground 
that I was soon brought to a stand. It was literally mud» 
thick clayey mud, half way up to our knees ; out of this grew 
large clumps of trees, with creepers turning and twisting 
round their trunks till they formed almost impenetrable fast- 
nesses. We arrived at last on firm ground, and close to thick 
j ungle, but lost the elephant 

Near to us was one of those impenetrable screens of jungle. 
One of the trackers went close up to it, looking for the track. 
The next minute, with the jungle flying before him, out crashed 
a rogue-elephant in full charge, his head high and trunk up. 
I knew there was no chance of killing him ; but his attack was so 
sudden and unexpected that I fired right and left without having 
time to consider what I was about The shots did not even check 
him, but they handed me a second gun as quick as light, and 
I ran out at right angles for the nearest tree, the elephant 
after me, screaming most tremendously. Again I faced round, 
and gave him right and left, but with no more effect than the 
first time, and again I took to my heels, throwing the unloaded 
gun away. The elephant was now fast gaining on me, and 
almost seemed as if he could reach me with his trunk, wheif I 
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wheeled round and ran towards him, and got away from him 
at an acute angle, thus doubling back towards the spare guns ; 
he overshot the spot, and for a moment lost sight of me. This 
saved my life, for a tracker ran up without a moment's hesi- 
tation, and put a loaded gun into my hand. The elephant now 
turned about, and singled me out; but his head was down, and 
I killed him the first shot. 

It will thus be seen that sport at the old tanks and 
in the park-like jungles of Ceylon has much of the ex- 
citement of danger to recommend it. Of what may 
take place even in the immediate neighbourhood of 
such a station as Trincomalie, Col. Turner furnishes 
fiome curious instances : — 

The following morning, leaving servants and coolies to fol- 
low, I galloped into Trincomalee ; and, as often happens when 
you have left your gun behind, a magnificent black chetah, or, 
more properly speaking, leopard, crossed the road about fifty 
yards before me, stopping for a moment to turn and look. 
This occurred about a mile on the " Trinco" side of PuUam- 
poota rest-house. A similar chance ofiered about seven months 
afterwards in the same place, and I firmly believe the same 
chetah, but I was again unarmed. 



These chetahs or leopards do much damage, destroying dogs, 

goats, bullocks, deer, &c., in great numbers, but like all the 

rest of the feline tribe, are sneaking, cowardly creatures, seldom 

appearing except at night, when they spring with tremendous 

bounds upon their prey, fastening on his throat, and easily 

puUing him to the ground, where they quietly suck his blood. 

They seldom do more the first night ; but having drained his 

veins, retire to their lair for the day, returning the next night 

to feast upon the carcass. They are thus easily killed, if the 

moon is at all full ; for when a native finds a bullock lying 

with a hole in his throat, he fastens the body to the ground 

with a piece of jungle-rope, builds a " chaiiss," or watching- 

place, in a tree close by, if there happens to be one, or, if not, 

makes a hole in the ground to the leeward of the dead bullock, 

and takes his station in it at sunset with his gun. About nine 

or ten o'clock, the chetah sneaks towards the spot with a deep 

purring noise, but keeping under cover of the bushes, when, 

should he scent no danger, he springs upon the bullock and 

begins to feast. He is then easily shot. At times they are 

more daring, and spring upon their prey in broad daylight, 

and close to a village. 

When quartered at Trincomalee, there was a large black 
chetah that was the scourge of the neighbourhood. He had 
taken up his quarters on the jungly hill close to Fort Osten- 
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We cannot give the stranger to Ceylon, in a mode- 
Tate space, a more vivid idea of what coffee-planting 
is, from the felling of the forest to the gathering of 
the fruit and its preparation for shipment, than by 
<|uoting from a clever and sometimes really poetical 
little brochm'e (now out of print), from the pen of the 
late Captain John Keith Jolly, who, after serving in 
the commercial navy of the East India Company, was 
long prominent amongst the leading planters of Cey- 
lon. The poetical introduction is as follows : 

The Briton has cro88*d the Oceania foam, 
In Lanka's island to make his home ; 
To the stately ship he has bidden adieu, 
And he speeds, in the frail and quaint canoe, 
Through the silvery surf, to the verdant strand 
Where plume-like palms o'ershadow the land. 
And white walls gleam through quieeriug green, 
And an armed fort o'erlooks the scene, 
Where commerce plies the busy oar ;^ 
A joyful man, he leaps on shore. 



He has quilted the town with its dusty glare, 

Has crossed the hot lowlands, and breathes cool air 

Amid forest-clad mountains and *' pattenas" bare ; 

Delighted he gazes, as one in a dream. 

On mountain and forest and rushing stream ; 

And flinging his arm aloft he cries, 

'' This wild I will change to a paradise ! " 

Through the tangled wood he threads his way — 
It is dusk as twilight at mid noonday ; 
The serpent-like woodbine from tree to tree 
Hangs twisted in coils so gloomily ; 
But a path through the jungle, cloven by force, 
Marks the elephant's track to the watercourse ; 
And up, still up, by diminishing rills, 
To their birth-place amid the highest hills^ 
Where the sheltered valleys wind and spread 
Bound the misty crown of the mountain's head, 
He searches the forest both up and down ; — 
The soil is black, and the trees are brown 
With the moss of ages : — '^ *T is good, 't is good 1 
Whirl the axe and fell the wood 1 " 

The axe resounds on the gum-trees tall. 
They stoop, rend, crackle, and, crashing, fall. 
See that monarch of ages, o*erlooking the glen, 
As a chieftain predominates over his men ; — 
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Around and beneath him, on either hand, 

Great trees, though half aever'd, stiU motionless stand. — 

Now watch for the blow which shall lay him low — 

A forest goes down in his overthrow ! 

Roaring and thundering, down they swing, 

Their mightiest branches splinter and ring ; 

With an earthquake's dint they smite the ground. 

And drown, in their fall's fiur-echoing sound, 

The cheer of the wood-cutters crouching around. 

We may explain that felling is facilitated by cutting 
the larger trees, sometimes one hundred feet high and 
three feet indiameter, half through. This is done on 
the lower face of each tree as the wood-cutters proceed 
up a hill-side, and then a large tree at the top of the 
eminence is cut quite through. In its downward 
crash it gives a momentum to the larger trees below, 
which sends them down in succession, the tangled 
jungle vines helping to drag the smaller trees to the 
common destruction. — We noAV come to prosaic but 
necessary directions about " lopping " and waiting for 
dry Aveather to have ** a good burn." Seedling nur- 
series and others more permanent are to be formed ; 
zig-zag paths (never steeper than one in sixteen) are to 
he traced, and the planter is advised to 



Build his houses. 
And huts, too, for the coolies and their spouses. 

Water is to be conducted from the neighbouring hill 
to fertilise gardens for the planter and the coolies, in 
which plantains, yams, and other products are to be 
grown. Then follows a poetical description of one of 
the most wonderful spectacles which can well be con* 
ceived — the felled forest over a whole range of hills 
blazing and crackling, while the heat-expanded mois* 
ture bursts asunder the laminated gneiss rocks with 
thunder-like explosions. Those who have been present 
at an extensive ** bum," witnessing its sights andhear-^ 
ing its sounds, Avill not deem the following description 
exaggerated : 

I now suppose you settled, housed, and knowing 

That all your buildings are secure from fire ; 

With February's sun the land is glowing. 

The dry hreeze blows; just as you would desire. 

The timber dry as tinder ; all things showing 

The very state your purposes require. 

Round to the lower edge ten coolies run 

With flambeaus — puff! ten *< kindlings*' are begun. 

Smoking at first in desultory patdie% 

Then lighting up, they gather and they glow. 
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Crackling and roaring, nntil he who watches 
Can see them meet and mingle; on they flaw, 
A line of billowy fire, which swiftly catches 
Leaf, branch and tmnk, and hails their overthrow 
By spouting flames, up-whirling to the sky ; 
The dun smoke spreads its cloudy canopy. 

Down shower the sparks ; the lurid air b glowing, 

As o*er the hills advance the fiery surges. 

Like desoUtion fiercely onward flowing ; 

The dry wood feeds the flame, the strong wind urges, 

Rocks burst like thunder, till its farther going 

Is stopped at last by the green forest^s verges ; 

And smouldering logs, black stumps, and heaps of ashes 

Mark where it was, illumed by fitful flashes. 

The author informs us that 

Whether from the heat or the exertion. 
The next day I was taken very ill, 
And have of weakness had a long reversion ; 
So, in the intervals of draught and pill. 

He proceeds to " meddle with politics," which are not 
to our present purpose. We cannot, however, resist 
quoting the pleasant rhymes in which the operations of 
^'lining, holing, and planting" a coflTee estate are 
^described : 

Now stretch your line along the scorch'd-up ground— 
A deep-sea lead-line is the thing exactly; — 
Your planting-pegs are ready, piled around. 
And all in cooly-loads tied up compactly. , 



For marking off the line, five feet is found 
To be about the distance ; but, in fact, I 
Must say, 't is matter for consideration. 
With reference to soil and elevation. 

The lining done, the holing now commences. 

Dig large deep pits., full two feet wide and deep. 

Insist on this, regardless of expenses ; 

The benefit you in the end will reap. 

All planters know, (who have not lost their senses) 

That many heretofore had cause to weep 

That e*er they followed those who recommended 

SmaU hole9 — a fault which cannot be defended. 

Draw drains diagonal across the hills. 

To save your surface soil from wash of rain ; 

Lead them to ran into the natural rills 

Or dry ravines ; — the slope of every drain. 

One in sixteen to twenty ; — less BieepJilU^ 

And steeper ruts the soil. I must explain. 

In hard sround we allow a steeper pUy 

Than in loose earth, which would be washed away. 

And as the time comes on for April showers. 
See everythinff in readiness for planting. 
Fill up the holes soon as the welkin lowers. 
Plenty of healthy plants are not a-wanting ; 
Pack them in sheaves : and mind, the evening hoars 
Are best to plant in, when the sun is slanting 
Towards the west ; for then the cool fresh niffht 
Will nurse the plants and set them up all right 

In planting, you disturb again the ground 
Enough to hold the root ; and plant it deepfy ; 
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Keplace the soil, and, ere you press it down. 
Draw the plant upwards. — rm not planting cheaply, 
But carefuHj ; and it can well be shown 
That thus the tap-root will keep straight, and steeply 
Will find its downward way, without a twist 
This care will to your mill bring ample ffrid. 

Then press the earth around the stems quite hard ; 
Replace the planting peg to mark the station ; 
So, should some fail, which all your care can't ward. 
Still of their pits you*lI have the indication. 
I know not any way the pknts to gu^rd 
From nibbling deer, which hare a strong vocation 
For eating the young shoots ; but ask your neighbours. 
And have a hunt to lighten up your labours. 

Then comes the following graphic description of 
r-port such as visitors to the planters of Kotmalie and 
Dimboola may still witness in all its exciting [interest : 

'Tis pleasant sport, that hunt in the wild-wood ! 
Five leash of hounds, and half-a-dozen guns ; 
Each marksman |>osted as it seemeth good, 
In pass or gully, to command the runs ; 
A whimper first, then the loud bay for blood, 
When open all the deep-mouth*d dogs at once ; 
A crash and rush, as bounds the mighty buck 
Past the " first gun :** but he is not in luck i 

For, right and left he fires, without avail. 
The eager dogs chide on, the elk breaks cover ; 
Along the grassy slopes they run his trail, 
And gain upon him ere he can cross over 



Beneath the waterCslI ; he does not quail, 
But turning in the pool, he pinks old Rover 
The foremost hound, and boldly stands at bay. 
With hoof and antler ready for the fray. 

With glaring eye and wild erected mane. 

The stately quarry battles for his life. 

The bafiled dogs, half swimming, yell in vain ; 

And bounding on, to mingle in the strife^ 

The foremost hunter gains, with desperate strain, 

The deep stream*a margin, — ^there unsheathes his knife^ 

And warily descends the slippery rock. 

Which seems to vibrate to the torrent's shodr. 

But having now regain'd his strength and wind. 
The buck clears at a bound the torrent's bed. 
And leaving hound and hunter far behind, 
Goes ofi* again **Jull tflW—hSM nostrila spread, 
His antlers laid along his back. — Youll find 
Wild creatlirea look on man with spedal dread ; 
Though arm'd but with a knife nine Indies long. 
Our friend has scared this beast so large and atrong. 

And down the glen he sweeps, through bush and brake 

The streamiug hounds pursue, all mute with speed ; 

But just before he can the jungle make, 

Whoie thorns would check the dogs and hdp his need,. 

A rifle's crack has made the echoes wake. 

This time the will is fullow'd by the deed ; 

The buck bounds high in air, then stumbles — stops ; 

One scrambling struggle more, and down he drops. 

Whoo- whoop ! the scattered hunters straggle in. 
Dabbled, and dank, and splasU'd with many a stun ; 
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Some tatUr'd too; for vlio tlie race wontil win 
Mut beed nor thorn nor tliicket, but must Btrain 
Through rough and smooth, wet, dry, aod thick tod thia. 
None otherwiBe the foremost place can gain I 
Cheroots are lighted while the deer is brok^~ 
Tour planter 's alnys ready for a smoke. 

Other elk " succumb to knife or rifle, and small red 
deer, wliicb are " a nibbling vermin," are got rid of to 
the benefit of the plantations. Bub the huntsman-poet 
does not, of course, mention such *' small deer " as the 
forest rats, the more formidable pests of young coffee 
fields. 

But the Planter, having had his spell of play, returns 
to work again, exclaiming. 

Enough of idle sport : — our plants are growing ; 
So we must set to work and build a store. 
And make a " barbecue," the former showing 
Ita long front north or south, that so the more 
Of sunshine, when from east or westward glowing. 
May reach the drying-ground : let every floor 
Wiihin your store be of well-season'd wood ; 
Cbunam or asphalt is not half so good. 

He would eschew brick and mortar, as three times 

more costly than timber, which is ready at hand. Then 

as to the construotion of the store : 



Your store should l>e all open or all close. 

As from the weather you deem most judicious. 

By endless doors and windows I suppose 

A climate of mean dronght, and that your wish is 

To let the diy winds io, ezcludlDg those 

So damp, they're only suitable for fishes. 

In placea where the weather's wet all through, 

Perhaps you 'd better have a " Clerihew^ 

The allusion in the last line is to a useful apparatus 
patented by Mr. "W. Clerihew for the application of 
currents of fresh or heated air to stores, in which coffee, 
more or less darap, is kept, before being sent to the 
preparing stores at Colombo. 

The writer then turns to field operations. The coffee- 
plant, in its natural state, is a tall and bushy shrub, 
and 80 it grows around the native huts. But on 
estates it is rigidly pruned, so as to force its horizontal 
branches to bear at every pore. 

The plants are growing; you moat "stake and tie" 
In wiudy places ere it's time to top them. 
Which should be done at about three feet high, 
Or something less where you're obliged to prop them 
Against the strong wind's swuy. — Don't trust the eye. 
But give a measure to the men who lup them : 
The central and two upper shoots yon crop, 
A crots thns furming at ench buh s top. 
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He shows the reasons for " this topping cruciform,** 
and adds the judicious advice — 

All weeds, shoots, cuttings, bury near the trees; 
For DO manure is of more use than these. 

We may remark, however, that weeds, especially if 
they have seeded, ought, if possible, to be subjected to 
the action of fire before being bjiried. 

Our author proceeds to tell us that 

Pruning is a mo»t important thing, 
And the prime rule is to begin in time; 
Tis easier to keep right at first than bring 
Order from out disorder: in this clime, 
Soon after topping, shoots and branches spring 
In wild luxuriance; trim them, like my rhjmti 
It*s just as well that jou should bear in mind, 
That " as the twig is bent, the tree *s inclined.'* 

Any one who has seen a well-kept gooseberry bush 
has a fair idea of a properly-pruned coffee bush : the knife 
is freely but judiciously used, and by frequent ** hand- 
ling" the heart of the bush is kept open, while the 
horizontal primaries and their wealth of healthy secon- 
-^o/i out and cover the ground from the wasting 

' --^ interval after the plants 



are transferred from the nursery to the estate, the jas- 
mine-like blossoms appear, and at the end of two and a 
lialf years the ** maiden crop *' is gathered, to be fol- 
lowed by " full bearing ** from the fourtli to the eighth 
or tenth year, and indefinitely if the soil is good and its 
waste supplied by fertilizing substances. To quote 



again 



Store, pulping-house, and dstems are completed; — 
The month of March arrives — ^has it been snowing 1 
A stianger^s eje might reallj well be cheated; 
But yours is gladden*d ! — every branch is ahowing 
As if with new-fallen snow it had been sheeted: 
With gratitude and hope your heart is glowing; — 
Tis the first hloMom — ^harbinger of crop, 
To give an income and your ouUay stop. 

The jasmine odour scents the morning air, 
The busy bees are ransackinc the flowers; — 
This is the first reward of all our care. 
May Heaven protect us now from thunder-ahowers 
To dash the blossom, leaving branches bare — 
Marring our hopes ; may better luck be ours. 
And weather neither over-dry nor wet» 
But softly moist) to make the blossom §eL 

Small pin-head clusters we can now discover; 
The fruit has set; these are the nascent berries. 
The intervening stages pass we over; 
First like green peas, then olives, then ripe cherries. 
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AmDge your gaDgs the serenil fields to soit ; 
Pick row by row, and only the ripe fruit; 
"Set on the water!** — ^the big wheel revolves, 
The pulpers jingle, and the cherries sink 
Through that Creswellian cruaher, which dissolves 
Union of pulp and parchment; and as shrink 
The ruby heaps, and the squeezed pulp evolves 
On one side, the deep cistern to the brink 
Is fiird with viscous *^ parchment"; — let it lie 
One day, then wash it white as ivory. 

Pass we the drying, houseing, bagging ; — you. 

If wbe, won't bother to dry over much. 

When the chipp*d parchment shows the bean pale blue, 

Pack and despatch:— when in your agent's clutch, 

The thorough drying it is his to do, 

Like a good curer ; let him act as such, 

And cure it carefully ; and ship it early, 

Ere the monsoon set8 in so wet and surly. — 

The partial drying on the " barbecues '* of estates 
is here referred to, such as the climate will allow, and 
to the extent necessary to prevent fermentation. The 
thorough drying is reserved for the stores in Colombo 
with their extensive grounds and perfect appliances. 
The following prose description from the pen of a 
shrewd Scotchman, wlio has had experience as planter 
and curer, will make the processes of pulping and pre- 
paring clearer to the uninitiated : 



The fruit grows in the form and colour of a cherry, that name being 
given it when ri|)e ; the coolies (men, women, and children) pick them 
as they ripen, carrying them in bags on their heads, to the pulping 
h«>nse, where the cherry or outer skin is taken off by means of a 
machine termed a pulper, viz., a cylinder about one foot diameter, 
covered with copper or brass sheet', punctured all over like a nutmeg 
grater ; or, another form, the copper sheet is fluted. This cylinder 
revolves against a fixed chop of metal, and the coffee floats on to it 
with water, getting a gentle squeeze between. The two beans (there 
are two in every cherry, unless there has been a malformation ; when 
only one, it is called Peaberry) now sepe rated from the cherry skin are 
called parchment coffee. The parchment is then washed in water 
cisterns repeatedly, so as to clear off all the mucilaginous and saccharine 
matter, preparatory to its being dried either by heated air, or on coir 
matting exposed to the sun ; it is then measured into two bushel bsgs, 
and loaded in bullock carts, by which it is conveyed 100 miles or more 
to stores near the port of shipment [The larger portion of the crop 
now goes from Kandy to Colombo by the railway. — F.] I have now come 
to that part of the manipulation with which for some time I have been 
more closely connected. On the arrival of the carts and coffee at the 
sea port, it is again measured (the cart-drivers not being over-honest), 
and then put out on barbecues (bricks paved and tarred over) in tl;e 
snn, where it is generally exposed some two and a half days at a thick- 
ness of two inches, till it be as dry as to crack on biting with the teeth ; 
it is thence taken to the mill to get the parchment, and silver skins 
taken off. The mill used for this operation is composed of a large 
circuhir cast-metal trough, of about thirteen feet diameter, fluted or 
ribbed on both sides and l)ottom; two wheels also ribbed on tlieir 
edges, weighing fourteen cwt each, revolve inside this trough at a high 
spaed amongst the coffee, which soon bruises off the skins ; it is thtu 
taken to a winnower, of a form similar to a com fan, which separates 
the coffee-bean from the ^rchment chaff. This chaff is sufficient to 
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keep Uie Bteam engine agoinf( without having reooune to any other 
fueC After being fAnnedy thecoffee is passed through cylindrical machines 
three feet in diameter, covered with three different sizes of perforated 
sheet iron plates lying at a slight angle ; as tliey revolve the dust falls 
through the first plate; the third size, or inferior coffer, fulls through 
the second plate ; the medium, or second size, goes through the third 
plate ; and, lastly, the first size, or best quality, drops out at the end of 
the cylinder. Next it is taken to the pea berrying machine, which 
separates the round from the flat berries. This machine is composed 
of a series of small cast-metal cylinders, all revolving in one direction 
nod inclined ; the flat bean drops through between Uie cylinders, while 
the round, being slightly krger in diameter, rolls down to the end and 
drops into a bag, or other receptacle. (This latter sort of coffee fre- 
quently sells at £5 5s. per cwt in the Londcn markets.) Thence it is 
given to pickers to garble, viz., separate the black and inferior from it ; 
in this operation at one single curing establishment as many as 1000 
men, women, and children may be employed. Finally, it is packed in 
casks and bags, and shipped to Engknd. [Chiefly in casks, charred 
iuBide. Only inferior '' PUntation ** and Native are sent in bags. — F.] 

We come back to our poet. After a digression into 
the mysteries of " drawing against crop " or selling on 
the spot, the writer proceeds : 

As to weeds, there can be no mistake-^ 

These should be kept down from the very first—* 

Never allowed to flower — or else they shake 

Their seeds all round: — since first the earth was cursed. 

This task has been upon us ; we must take 

Time'by the forelock to avoid the worst, 

Most fatal injury; and, to succeed. 

Must gather out and bury every weed. 



He then insists on what has been too much neg- 
lected, but for whicti the completion of the railway 
affords great facilities : » 

Without manuring there can be no cultmre— « 
None, I repeat, that*s worthy of the name. 
You should not treat your land as does the voltaro 
His bare-picked carrion ; no — but, on the same 
First well-selected land, yon should consult your 
True interest, and let your steady aim 
Be the improvement of this first plantation,— 
Kot to exhaust, relying on migration. 

For, if you only have the means and taste, 

Your tropic dwelling may be rendered charming 

By planting trees and grass ; — this is no waste. 

But true economy and proper farming. 

Your lawns will feed your cattle, and be graced 

By groves the noontide sultriness disarming ; 

So plant, — in mind Sir Walter's adage keeping, 

** They will be growing, Jock, when ye are sleeping.** 

The absence of groups of ornamental trees on coffee 
estates has been much noticed as detracting from their 
picturesque effect. The introduction and great success 
of the cinchona plants, let us hope, may soon wipe 
away this reproach. The balance of testimony is 
certainly against shade trees for coffee, except in very 
liot localities. But around dwellings and along the 
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sides of streams and roads> trees useful as well as or- 
namental might be scattered. 

Passing over a wonderfully incongruous attack on 
Yankee agriculture and politics, we meet Capt. Jolly 
again on his own gi'ound : 

But Cultivation is our present theme, 

Let North or South outbully or outwit ; 

Aud so I will propound my simple scheme 

To gather and to husband all things fit 

Fur nourishment of plants ; and first I deem 

Essential to our purpose a huge pit 

For sweepings, weeds, twigs, leaves, and pulp and juice — 

All things, in &ct, that can be turu*d to use ; 

And near, the stable and the cattle-shed, 
With drainage into this capacious bin. 
No fear that any sickness should be bred, 
If only you from time to time sift in 
WelUpounded charcoal, which, being duly spread 
Over the mass, forms an absorbent Fkin; — 
f Not only thus the noxious yapoura fixing, 
B^ husbanding the goodness of your tnixen. 

Foreign or extraneous manures, such as bones, lime, 
salts of ammonia, &c.. the planter will use as his means 
aud facilities admit.. Then 

As for the way 
To apply manure, encompassing with rings 
The several trees is that which I should say 



Is the most perfect ; but for cheapness* sake 
An easier method you had better take. 

In first manuring, trench it in the row 
Across the hill, midway between the trees. 
Be sure too near the stems you do not hoe, 
Cutting large roots ; no, have a care of these — 
Their loss is fatal ; 

I advocate, that every tree 
Should have its portion, with whole roots to glean it 
To the last morsel with facility. 
The secou<l time that you manure, you still 
Tiike the same plan, but up and down the hill. 

There's one more subject I have yet to mention — 
The stirring up or digging of the soil; 
This is not certainly a new invention, 
But old as is nian*s destiny to toil. 
The question is, how best to do this trenching, 
Yet neither roots nor spreading branches spoil 
By pickuxe-handle nor wide-cutting spade; 
And so a fitting implement is made — 

A long, sharp- pointed, heavy iron bar. 
Which, driven with force into the hardenM ground, 
Is then wrenched down, an<l from a bursting star 
Upheaves, in loosen*d clods, the earth all round. 
This, on the whole, is the best way by far, 
From long experience, that I have found 
To break and mix the stores of rotten wood 
And ashes, and supply the plants with food. 

And then the broken, up-lum'd clods of earth 

Absorb and sip in every bead of dew ; 

And creeping mists, which would be little worth 

at 
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To baked-op soil, oow yield their tribute too ; 
And when of moisture there has been a dtarth, 
There*8 nothing that will help your bushes through 
So well as this, save frequent irrigation — 
Which can*t be done on any hill-plantation. 

This last remark is generally correct, although iiiiga- 
tion has been extensively and to a great extent success- 
fiilly applied to one large estate at least in the Island. 
As a rule, the success of coffee in Ceylon depends on 
the moisture as well as the heat of the climate ; and 
yet such is the effect of altitude and careful preparation 
that the mountain coffee of Ceylon is by no means 
inferior to the best Arabian Mocha, grown chiefly by 



means of careful irrigation in a climate comparatively 
dry. Captain Jolly, who has recently closed his useful 
and honoured career in Ceylon, dying amidst the scenes 
he so graphically described, thus bade farewell to his 
readers : 

And now I say farewell ; my simple rhyme 

May help those inexperienced in planting. 

For twenty years, in Cetlok'b fervid clime, 

I toird and sweated ; if success was wanting 

To any thing I tried, at any time, 

The cause, I'll say, although it may seem yaantiog. 

Was that I knew not then what^s here set down 

As needful to secure the Planter's crown. 
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Having, in the above extracts, given our readers a 
fair idea of what coffee planting in Ceylon is, we think it 
well to add a few words on the other great culture of 
the island, cocoa-nuts. We accordingly quote from the 
^Ceylon Overland Observer, which reaches us as we are 
writing, a letter, in which briefly, but clearly, the main 



principles and operations of cocoa-nut planting are 
detailed. It is only necessary for us to explain that 
the land on which cocoa-nut estates are formed presents 
the greatest poss'ble contrast to the majority of the 
coffee estates. The latter lie on steep hill sides^ with 
crags and boulders scattered over them in wild con- 
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fusion, the plants flourishing in the damp hill mists, but 
never kissed by the sea breeze in which the cocoa-nut 
delights to wave its plumes. The clearings for cocoa- 
nut estates are made in flat alluvials on the banks 
of rivers or on sand ridges near the sea. The*jungle 
is, therefore, cleared after a different fashion to that 
adopted on the mountain sides, and the timber is seldom 
so heavy as in the mountain forests. Assuming that the 
ground is already cleared, the writer in the Observer 
proceeds : — 

The trees from which cocoa-nuts are taken for the nureerv should 
he middle-aged and healthy, and the nuts thoroughly ripe : not too 
large, but smooth skinned, and globular, rather than elongated. Elon- 
gated, rough skinned, monster nuts are objectionable. Ihe ripeness 
of a nut in the husk is tested by its comparative lightness and the 
sharp crisp sound it gives forth when shaken. 

Another writer adds the following test of ripe- 
ness : — 

[Cut a small piece from the husk ; if ripe, the fibx*e will be of a 
brown colour and dry : if, on the other hand, they are unripe, 
tlie colour will be whitish and the fibre moist.] 

It is better to lower the nuts down by means of a rope than allow them 
t(» fall to the ground, which is liable to injure the kernel. Two nurseries 
are required. The first is formed by levelling off* a piece of land of the 
required size, and digging it up to the depth of a couple of feet; and 



the second, by forming drills similar to those made for potatoes. 
Swampy land is the best for both, as it obviates the necessity of 
watering, and insures both nut and plant from the ravages of those 
horrible pests, white ants. The side of a ravine is admirably adapted 
for cocaa-nut nurseries, as by turning off the water of the ravine, 
not into them, but into a rather deep cut made round them, the above 
advantages would be insured. Both nurseries should be protected by 
a good thorny fence. 

The way to stick in the nuts is to cut a drain about three-quarters 
of a foot deep and any approved breadth ; fill this in with nuts, which 
cover over with earth, and again widen it, and fill in as before, until 
a convenient size bed be formed, around wluch make a footpath. 
Beat down top of the bed with a spade, and thatch it thick enough 
to protect it from the hot sun. Anything will do for this purpose; 
but straw or grass if used need not be removed when the nut ger- 
minates, which will be necessary with a heavier substance. It must 
be borne in mind that the nuti? are stuck in in an upright position, 
and not on their sides, ct la native; the end to be kept uppermost, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, is that by which the nut was suspended 
to the tree. Nothing further is required until the nuts germinate, 
when, should the weather be hot and dry, water liberally for a few 
weeks twice or thrice a week, and shade the plants during the heat 
of the day. The latter process alone is necessary when swampy land 
or the side of a ravine be chosen. The nuts usually take about four 
months to spring. The following will be found a very simple, cheap, 
and effective method of shading : — Drive in posts about six feet long 
on either side of the beds, across which lash sticks strong enough for 
the puq^ose, and again athwart these wattles, on which lay cadjans, 
or branches, or mats, or, in fact, anything that is handy to shift 
about. When the plants have attained Jbur leaves, which will be 
about six weeks after germination, they are fit for transplanting into 
the second and last nursery, where, for a time at least, partial shade 
ought to be employed too. Plant them in the middle of the ridges. 
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about three feet apart and to the depth of the nut, or rather nurse 
and press the earth immediately round them. In this nursery they 
may remain say twelve months, during which period, however, it will 
he necessary to occasionally throw up a little earth out of the drains, 
and you may also give them the benefit of cooks' and coolies' ashes. 

The pits [80 to the acre is the rule with Europeans, 100 or more 
with natives. — F.] may be made from five to six feet in diameter 
ac(?ording to steepness and by three deep ; to be again enlarged three 
by three feet twelve months after planting, that is half round the 
hole after six months, and the other half at the end of another six 
months. Leave the first trench open and make it the depository for 
wreds, Ac, until time to dig the second, when fill it loosely with good 
t'nrth. Treat the second one the same as the first. The pits, which 
should be dug as soon as convenient, should also be lefb open until 
retjuired, when loosely fill them two-thirds with good surface soil, 
leaving a hole in the centre large enough to admit the plant, the 
roots and about three inches of the stem of which ought to be buried, 
and the top of the earth round it trodden down sufficiently to steady 
the plant. Be careful that you take up ♦he plants with the soil round 
their roots, and convey them in boxes or baskets. Need I add here 
that the putting out of plants should not be done in dry weather. 

The other correspondent already quoted writes : — 

[In certain parts of the low country where the soil is clayey, the 
earth taken from the hole should not be put in again, as such land 
abounds in white ants, the great enemy of young cocoa-nut plants. 
Another enemy is drought. This last can be obviated by watering 
when posbible, twice a week in very dry weather. To guard against 
the former is a more difficult matter. The greater the quantity of 
clay in the soil, the more harm is committed by white ants ; I would 
therefore recommend that in such localities a mixture of one part of 
tne earth from the hole, two parts of pure sand, and one part of 



wood-ashes be well mixed and put into the hole, before putting in the 
young plant ; and in dry weather, if there be any signs of the white 
ant attacking the plants, water once a week with a gallon of water to 
each plant, in which an eighth of a seer of salt has been dissolved.] 

Manuring. — You cannot adopt a better method than the home one 
for fields, except where the land is very steep ; in such situations manure 
should be applied in a deep trench cut athwart wise and'about eight 
feet above the plant. After the fourth year, all descriptions of manure 
^ill be most acceptable to the tree; but in the interior salt, ashes 
and lime will suffice. Sea sand or its substitute, salt, may be, at all 
stages of the plant and ages of the tree, advantageously applied ; but 
its occasional application during the plant's tender days is really 
essential, as it drives away or kills both insects and grubs, whose 
attacks the tree is unable to resist. Lime has a similar effect, besides 
being useful as a solvent, &c. Ashes will always do good too. Bone 
dust may also be employed. Fresh dung I think is better than rot- 
ten, an<l pig-du^ig is better than all other kinds, on account of its 
saline properties. On this head it is only necessary to add that it is 
rather hard to kill a cocoa-nut tree with kindness. 

The subsequent management of the plant consists in keeping it 
free of weeds, and digging up the earth round about it three or four 
times in a year ; and on each occasion destroying all grubs, Ac., that 
are found. The manure pits, or rather trenches, should be similarlv 
treated, as there, too, the pests are to be found. 

I have already shown now some of the principal enemies of the 
plant are combated ; 1 have therefore merely to name the res^t, and 
show how they may be so too. 

Wild and domestic pigs are partial to nuts and plants. Cattle are 
troublesome until the branches are above their reach. Porcupines 
destroy nuts and plants, and even trees, until their trunks get too 
hard for them. These pests can be kept off by encircling thorny 
briers round the lower part of the tree : when their noses come in 
contact with these, they give a " don't-like-it shake,** and go a 
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seeking elsewhere. The heetle attacks rather old as well as young 
plants. It, together with its gruh, is caught and killed by means of 
an iron rod about three feet long, barbed at one end, harpoon fashion, 
and the other formed into a ring handle. This spear, bv being for- 
cibly plunged into the perforation made by the insect, either extracts 
it and its grub, or kills them in the tree ; in either case the plant is 
saved. To ascertain whether all have been destroyed, again apply it 
after an interval of a few days. As the tree has never been known to 
die from the effects of spearing, you heed not fear to use the spear 
freely. There is another grub, the big brother of the one referred to, 
I take it, that works its way up from the roots, and eats up all 
before it ! 

I have got another enemy to name, and a very troublesome one it 
is, too, to nuts and plants, especially on coffee watties. It is the two- 
footed one. Moottoosamy is rather partial to good things, obtained 
at master's expense ; cocoa-nuts, and the sofl kernel of young plants 
not excepted. 

Another correspondent writes : — 

When the plant has attained to four years, it becomes subject to 
the attack of the " cocoa-nut beetle ;" but as it is needless to describe 
the pi*ecautions taken on large plantations, I will just say that as 
soon as you see a tree droop and the centre leaves die, cut it down at 
once and burn it, else it will become a regular hot-bed to send forth 



beetles to destroy every tree in the vicinity. Coolies will dig up the 
young plant for the sake of a light spongy puzz-ball contained in the 
nut, when the plant is from six months to a year old; when caught 
they should be severely puiyshed, as it is a wanton destruction of 
property. 

We may add that cocoa-nut culture differs essentially 
from coffee in the period (longer by fourfold) which the 
palm takes to come to maturity and yield returns. 
Some plants will yield a few nuts at eight years old, 
and be in full bearing at twelve. But for general 
bearing no period short of sixteen years should be cal- 
culated on. Once in full bearing, however, the weeding, 
upkeep, and watching of a cocoa-nut property entail 
but slight expense, while moderate returns (thirty nuts 
per tree per annum as an average) are certain for sixty 
years or so. Fur families making the island their home, 
a good cocoa-nut estate is a valuable inheritance. 
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** Christmas in Ceylon," Ceylon vegetation, 
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Cinnamon gardens, 107— peeling, 106. 

Cocoa-nut oil, 103— trees of value to the 
natives, 101— planting process, descrip- 
tion of, 266. 

Coffee estate, the first, 177--lal>ourers, 196 
— planting, poetical description of, 257. 

(-oir, trade in, 12:J. 

CohmilK), 14.^- fort of, 159 its defent*es, 
159 -its salubrity, 151 - public buildings 
of, 154— rain fall in, 15» -residences in, 
153. 

CotU, 146. 

(^otton, small quantity grown, 76. 

CfA'stals, washing for, 143. 

Culloden hurricane. 170. 

Currency of C-eylon, 206. 

Customs' duties, 2()6. 

Davv's, Major, surrender to the Kandians, 
1/3. 

Demon priests, 83 -deception by, 87. 

Demon worship, 82. 

I>evon Falls, 73. 

De Zoyzas, the, 145. 

Dhoby, the, 196. 

Dondera, 89. 

Doomljera, 169. 

E<lucation in Ceylon. 206. 

Elephant Corral, the, of 1866, 227 

Elk hunting, 130. 

Fenis of Ceylon, 16S. 

Fishenuan, the, 197. 

Galle, appnwih to, 74 — Fiice, the, 1 49 fort, 
122 — iiarlxmr, 121 its various races, 
127 -mo<lem trade of, 124. 

CtamiM)lla, 17<». 

(ranganH>a, 73. 

Gongalla mountain. 76. 

(lovemment in (Vvlon, fonn of, 15*1 

Hakgalla. 18.3. 

Hanly, Rev. R. S., the laU-, 81. 

Hor8ekeej)ers, the, 195. 

Horses in (.'eylon, 161. 

Hoolag.inga Falls, 73. 

Jaggery, 103. 



Jaitawana Rami, Temple of, 112. 
Jaytawana Kami Dagoba, enormouf Ruins 

of, 116. 
Jolly's, Captain, poetical detcription of 

C^offee Planting, 257. 
Jaffna, 171. 

Justice, Courts of, 2»H. 
Kandy, 166 Arrival of the First Train, 

225 -Climate of, 174 -Coach, the old, 

161 - Sanitary condition of, 175. 
Kaluganga, the Rapiils of, 142. 
Kannia. Hot Wells of, 130. 
Kraal, the Elephant, of 1866, 227^ 
KusU Raiah, 117. 
Land leeches. 162. 
Lascoreen, tlie Queen's House, 197. 
Law, ad m i 11 JMt ration of, 200. 
Law and Liti:r«iti(>n. 199. 
Law Court attendants, 203. 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, 81. 
Lawyers in ( V\l<ni,'2<r2. 
Leprosy in Ci*yl«ui. 118. 
Manlowall. (icueral, 170. 4 

Mackfiizie, ( Jovenn»rStewart, Protestof, 90. 
Mahawoll ij^au,ja. 1 73 - 1 85. 
• Malavs, thV. li>2. 
Mati'lla, 170. 
Matura, M. 

Minstrel IViest, the, 199. 
Moilliur. the. iss. 
Moornift, the. 1J»1. 
Moio^in ». 145 —Christian work in, 146. 
Mos<niih).'.4, 154. 
Mount Lavinia. 147. 
.Mrs)rawa Koile, the, 75. 
, Mutton, Mh\. 
Sadoris de Silva, (Jeorj:e, 93. 
Navijration, inland, 1H<;. 
Newera Ellia, climate of, 182 — description 

of, I HO. 
Nilwellij;aiij?a, view on the, 73. 
Olah IhmjUh, 100. 
One Tne Hill, 73. 
Ouvah. and its cotTec estates, IS?). 



Palme, names of, kc., in group, 167. 

Pantura, 144. 

PaiMM, the, 194. 

Paaong woman, the Malay. 198. 

Pearifiahing, 18S. 

PedroUUagalla. 182. 

Peradenia and back, 209. 

Pluniliago, 143 

Polonarua, ancient city of. 111. 

Poonac, its fertilising value, 104. 

Postage, rate of, 206. 

Precious at^mes, 125. 

PusUava, 179. 

Railway, the Ceylon, a trip from Colombo 
to Pendenia, 209— travelling, its advan- 
tages, 162. 

P^mbodde Falls, 73— Pass, 179. 

Rank, native, 187. 

Religious statistics, 119. 

Rogers, Major, the late, 79. 

Ruanwelli Dagoba, 115. 

Siamana, the Singhalese Deitj* 77. 

Samanala, peak of (Adam's Peak), 76. 

Screw pine, the, 135. 

Sea-ffshing in i^-eylon, 148. 

Ser\'ants, Ceylon, 195. 

Singluilese Udy, the, 189. 

Skinner, Major Thomas B., IftS. 

Snakes, 139. 

Snake, bottling a, 139. 

SiM)rt in the Jungles, and be^ude tiic 
Tanks, 248. 

Tamils, the. 190. 

Tanks, old, 109. 

Telegraph rate4i, 206. 

Tennent, Sir J. Eiiier«on, 80. 

Thumrama Dagoha, 115. 

To4ldy drawim?, lul, 102. 

Trincoinalie, 126. 

Ve«ldahs. or wild~ huntsmen, 185. 

Watermen, the, 197. 

Weights an<i measures, 206, 

Wonns, Mr. Gabriel, 179. 

Yakkhos, 87. 
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VIBWS, fto. 

Talipot Palm (engraved on Leaf of the 

Tree). 
Newera Ellia and Pedrotallagalla. 
View on the Nilwellegan^nu 
Fort Ostenburg, Trlnooxnalie. 
Part of a Panoramic View of Colombo. 
Part of Qalle HarlK>nr, with Baxaan. 
Gibbet Island, Oalle Harl>our. 
The Dolada Maligava (Temple of the 

Tooth), Kandv. 
View on the Miuiawelliganga, No. 1. 
Old Lifrht House, Colombo. 
Kn trance, (^een's House, Colombo. 
Mount Lannia, near Colombo. 
Jetty and Court House, Qalle. 
View on the MaliaweUiKanKa, No. 2. 
Entrance, Buddhist Temple, Dondra 

Head. 
The Old Palace Oatewav, Dondxa Head. 
The Iron Lighthouse, Qalle. 
The PaTilion, Kandj. 
Entrance to Royal Botanical Qardens, 

Peradwua, near Kandj. 



Katugastotte Iron Lattice Bridge. 
Br^Ae of Boats over Kalany Biver. 
SimSpittia Coffee Estate, Qampolla. 
Ceylon Bailway: Operations on the 

Eadugunara Pass. 
Ceylon Bailway : First LooomotiTe 

passing under Marendahn Bridge. 
Bambodde Falls. 
A Mutwal Mansion, Colombo. 
A Colpetty Bungalow, Colombo. 
Bock Cuttings and Tunnels on the 

Ceylon Bailway Incline. 
Qeneral Fraser's Satin-wood Bridge. 
Qroat Dekande Embankment and Cul- 
vert, Utuankande in the distance. 
FrontVicw of Bailway Station,Colombo. 
South View of ditto. 
Kondy Lake, looking down. 
Buins of Thuparama Dagoba, Anunja- 

pura. 
Buins of Jaytawana-Bami, Polonarua. 
Yiew on the Mahawelliganga, near 

Qangarooa. 

' s of the Hooloog^aaga. 

e Dead Elephant in the Kiaal. 
Th« Toong Tusker nooMd in th« Kraal. 
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FiaXTBBS AND COSTTTICBS. 

Kandlan Adigar and Fan Bearer. 
Tamil Horsekeeper. 
Queen's House Lascoreen. 
Singhalese " Toddy" Drawer. 
Singhalese Dhoby. 
,f Ayah. 
,, Buddhist Priest 

Tamil Qraas-cutter. 
Lama Etena (Singhalese Lady). 
Singhalese Fisherman. 

Coffee Picker. 

Appoo. 

Modliar. 
Ceylon Chetty. 

„ Moorman (Trader), full dress. 
Singhalese Bridegroom and Bride. 
Tiunil Man and his Wife. 
Parsee Man and his Wife. 
Ceylon Moorman (Mason). 
Ceylon Malay, from a Photograph by 

Slinnft Co. 
A JaflbaTamiL 
Tunil Women. 
A Kandian Lad j. 
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IliLUSTBATION OF OEYHON 
DBKONOLATBT. 

The Black Princely DotIL 

XAIiB ODDITIBS. 

The Singhalese Barber. 

,, Waterman. 

The Musical "Mechanic." 
The Fkt Natuootya Chetty. 
The Minstrel Priest (Hindoo Beggar). 

FBKALB ODDITIBS. 

CsiBre Beggar Woman. 

Malar Sweetmeat Woman. 

l^unu Parched-Pulse-Selling Woman. 

LAW COUBT ODDITIBS. 

Supreme Court Judge. I Interp r ete r . 



Sword Bearer. 


Witness. 


Maoe Bearer. 


Fiscal's Peon 


Queen's Counsel. 
Risoner^s Couna^ 


Begistrar. 
Marshal. 


Jurymen. 


Crier. 


Prisoner. 


Proctor. 


Police. 


Client. 


lOUtary. 


Law Stadeaft. 
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FERGUSON'S ROAD MAP OF CEYLON 
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Of this the most useful Map for Travellers through the Isknd, a 
new and carefully corrected edition lias been prepared; Major Skinner 
(lately retired from the office of ConimiMioner of Uoads), the most 
competent authority living, having given large and valuable aid towards 
rendering it as complete as ]K)ssible. The Map is dedicated to Major 
Skinner, and illustrated with a i>ortrait of the great Roadmaker of 
Ceylon. Not only ai'e all the roads include<l, completed to the beginning 
t)f 1868, but the general course is marked of those sanctioned and in 
course of constniction : such as the great Highway between Badolla 

and Batticaloa, which will complete communication from West to 

East of the Island ; and the Road between Oalle and the Moorawa 
Lorle which is to open up the New Southern Coffee DiBtrict 

id Gongrfla and connect it with the Sea Coast. Double, single and 
nes indicate, respectivelv, Carriage Roads, Bridle Roads, 
>tpath8 ; while the Revenue and Judicial Stations, Rest 
H6uses, Ac, are shown by appropriate referenct;s. 

The Colombo and Kandy Railway Line is laid down and 
colouretj^prominently, and all the Stations are markeil on the Map ; 
Wsidp which there is a separate Section, clear and distinct, of the 
R^way, and the Country through which it passes. The 
p^ected Extensions of the Ilailway towards Gampolla, Matella, 
and Komegalle are shown by distinctive colour on the Map. 

The general colouring indicates not only the boundaries of 
PrOYinoes (corrected in accordance with the pioclamation by which 
Sir Hercules Robinson added the Dickoya and B:igewantalawa Districts 
to the Central Province), and the Coast Line, but shows the ])osition of the 

the larger salt Leeways, and a few of the great Tanks. 

~ -*'<ation, from Colombo to Calpentyn on 

'^^'^ other, is indicated, and a 




statiftical note shows the mileage of the yarioos classes of Com- 
mtmioations,— Railway, Roads, and CancUs; with figures for 
Area, Population, Revenue, and Commerce. 

The positions of the celebrated Pearl Banks of Ceylon, and of the 
Chank Fisheries, are shown on this Map, with the Lighthouses oi 
Ceylon and Paumben, and i}^ light vessel at the Basses. 

The whole edition inc^Res the separate Railway Section, and thtr 
Portrait of Major Skinner ; while a portion, at a slightly enhanced price, 
is illustrated with Engravings of Scenes and Figures as follows : — 

%CENES : 

Panoramic View from the ramparts of Colombo Fort, looking aeniss 
the Lake from the Sally Port to the Railway Terminus. — The Kandy Lake. 
looking down. — Merchant*s Mansion, Colombo. — Colpetty '* Bungalow.' 

FIGURES : 

In Costumes, illustrative of the various races inhabiting the Island: 
Kandian Adigar and Fan Bearer. — Singhalese Modliar. — Singhalt*>i' 
Bridegroom and Bride. — Kandian Lady. — Jaffna Tamil. — Tamil Woman. 
Ceylon Moorman. — Ceylon Malay. 

Price 6s. or 9#. wUh 12 Coloured IlluHr-atioM. In Cloth Cases Ss, ami 
lis,, or mounted on Hollers and Varnished, 15s, and ISs, respectiveltf. 
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In Prfparaiion, 

MAP OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION OF CEYLON ; 

SHOWING THE POSITION^DF THE COFFEE ESTATES. Ac. 
4 Vew tndoareftilly oarreot^d Edition of nu ICip ii bain^ prepared for early pablication. ud 

will be ifsoed ai loon ai posnble. 
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